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THE OUTLOOK. 


OVERNOR HILL has vetoed the Vedder bill. The 

ground of his vetois threefold. The bill is not, he 
says, a temperance measure, but a tax measure ; it is 
not designed to limit or restrict the liquor traffic, but 
to tax it and makeit a sourceof income to the State ; 
aud as a tax measure it is objectionable for two 
reasons: it is unequal, laying a heavier tax on the 
cities than on the towns and villages; and it is un- 
just, in that it pays the proceeds of the tax over to 
the State treasury instead of paying it into the local 
treasuries. In all three points the Governor is 
correct. The Vedder bill can be defended only on the 
ground that it is better than no bill at all. It is not 
a measure in restraint of the liquor traffic—it was 
not so intended ; it does not appeal to any high and 
intelligent moral sentiment; it would do little or 








nothing to diminish the saloons or lessen the evils 
which they inflict on the community. There is a 
reason why a heavier tax should be laid on the 
saloons in the cities than in the villages, so long as 
the proceeds of that tax are paid to the local 
treasury : because the local community which euffers 
the evils of the liquor traffic has a right to compel it 
to bear the burdens which it creates ; and those bar- 
dens are much greater in the cities than in the 
villages. But there is no good reason why a measure 
which is distinctively and avowedly a revenue, not 
a reform, measure should levy an unequal tax on the 
business and divide the proceeds equally among all 
the people. In fact, such a measure would have 
indirectly the effect to give rural communities an 
interest to keep up the saloons in the cities, because 
the city saloons would help pay the rural taxes. The 
time was when a proposition to tax the saloon would 
have satisfied the average temperance conscience. 
That time has passed. To-day the average conscience 
demands the reduction of the saloons and the restric- 
tion of the traffic. To morrow it will demand the 
abolition of the saloon altogether. Unfortunately, 
the Republican leaders march two or three years 
behind public sentiment instead of a year in advance 
of it—and so they get continually ‘‘left.” The 
Governor, by his action on the Orosby bill, the Pool 
bill, and the Vedder bill, has made himself strong 
with the liquor and gambling interests. The Repub- 
licans have not made themseives strong with the 
moral and temperance interests of the community. 
We shall see the result in the next election in the 
Empire State. Unless we are greatly mistaken, that 
result will be a thoroughly united Democratic vote, 
an increased Prohibition vote, and a diminished 
Republican vote. 





The Governor of New York State has permitted the 
Ives Pool bill to become a law. At thesame time he 
accompanies this permission with an apology to the 
moral sentiment of the State for his act. This is, in 
brief, that the bill involves no constitutional ques- 
tion, that public sentiment is divided about it, that 
the Legislature has seen fit to try the experiment of 
licensing in lieu of prohibition, that the question 
devolves peculiarly upon the Legislature, and that 
he does not feel called upon to interfere and prevent 
the experiment which they have inaugurated from 
having a fair trial. We can only add that, in our 
judgment, the Governor has again proved himself 
more than a match for the Republican Legis- 
lature in political astuteness. He says, in effect, 
to the gamblers, I am not the man to interfere with 
you ; and to the Christian community, It is not the 
Governor, but the Republican Legislature, that is 
responsible for this sanctioning of gambling. 





We give in another column a report of the anti- 
saloon meeting of Republicans in New York last 
week. The meeting is significant in several respects. 
There was a noticeable absence of the men to whom 
Republicans are accustomed to look for leadership. 
Judge Davis has long been known as a Prohibitionist, 
though a Republican ; Mr. Griffin, of Kansas, is the 
father of the anti-saloon Republican movement ; 
and Theodore Roosevelt is not more than a local 
leader. Senator Windom is thus the only man of 
national reputation who cared enough about the 
issue to be personally present and represent this tem- 
perance movement. The resolutions demand pro- 
hibition in the Territories, refer State legislation to 
the States, urge a high tax of the saloons as long as 
the saloons exist, and commit the Republican party, 
as faras sucha meeting can commit it, to the en- 
forcement of anti-saloon legislation, whatever its 
form. The letters received from Republican leaders 
throughout the country indicate that they are begin- 
ning to recognize the awakened public sentiment, but 
as yet there is no leader to give it voice and form. 
The temperance cause has its Phillips and its Garri- 
son, male and female, but not its Sumner, its Chase, 
its Seward, or its Lincoln. 


The Secretary of the Interior has, in a published 
letter and a subsequent interview, shown himself to 
be in sympathy with the principles of land and Indi- 
an reform already indicated by the President. The 
cattle syndicates who have fenced in a total of more 
than six and a half million acres have not only had 
notice to quit, but orders have been issued for a 
summary removal of the fences which have been put 
up, in many cases without the least color or pretense 
of law. In compliance with the spirit of the Presi 
dent’s letter in the Guilford Miller case, the indem 
nity lands which had been set apart for certain rail- 
roads are to be reopened for settlement, unless the 
railroads in question show cause to the contrary 
before the 28th of June. This, according to the 
‘“* Herald” correspondent, who is specially well in 
formed on this subject, will throw open to actual 
settlement twenty-five or thirty million acres. The 
Secretary further intimates that the leases by several 
Indian tribes of great tracts of land to cattle syndi- 
cates are illegal and will be annulled as one step inthe 
policy now inaugurated of giving to the Indians their 
land in severalty. Thisland, belonging to the uncivil- 
ized tribes, amounts to 135,000,000 acres ; itis owned, 
but not cultivated or fully occupied, by 260,000 
Indians. The division of this land among the Indi- 
ans who are entitled to it, and the purchase of the 
rest by the Government for their benefit, will throw 
open to public settlement nearly a hundred million 
acres more. Atthe same time, if the funds to which 
these 260,000 Indians are entitled are properly used 
for their benefit—and on this subject we shall have 
something more to say hereafter—the red man will 
be in a far better position than the negro, who found 
himself at the end of the war with neither home, 
land, nor education. 


Senator Reagan is out in an open letter respecting 
the Inter-State Commerce law. He defends the long 
and short haul clause, declares that Congress adopted 
it after full consideration as the only remedy, and 
one perfectly legitimate, for outrageous extortions 
practiced on the interior towns where there is no 
competition. He points out the fact, as we have 
heretofore done, that there is nothing new in this 
provision. I: has not only been adopted and en- 
forced in European countries, but is also embodied in 
the Constitution of four of our own States. The only 
argument which we have seen advanced against this 
clause he disposes of by an emphatic denial that it is 
just to charge Jess than the cost of transportation on 
the long hauls and make up for the logs of revenue by 
exorbitant charges on the short ones. Judge Cooley, 
for the Commission, has, in an open letter, reaffirmed 
the principle—which is, indeed, self-evident—that the 
Commission has no authority to set aside the long and 
short haul clause except in individual instances, and 
then only on the ground that its operation will work 
injury to the general public. It is one of the 
humorous elements of the situation that some of the 
railroad organs argue against the Inter State Com 
merce law on the ground that it is benefiting the 
railroads—as though the advocates of this bill had 
not always contended that it would benefit the rail- 
roads, that the interest of the public and of the rail- 
road corporations are identical, and that both parties 
will best be served by that uniformity of rate which 
can be secured only by legislative action. 


It is the unexpected which happens in politics 
especially in French politics. A new Cabinet has 
been formed and General Boulanger has been left 
out ; it remains to be seen what the French people 
will say to this. The result appears to be due to 
President Grévy’s active participation in French 
politics ; and it was to be assumed that the French 
President, like the English King, would know no 
politics. President Grévy’s conservative instincts 
have triumphed over conventional if not constitu- 
tional precedents. It is reported that he will prorogue 





the Legislature June 15, in order that the new Oabi- 
net may not run the hazard of a yote of want of 
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confidence ; and that he will also avail himself of his 
constitutional right to dissolve the Chamber and 
order a new election if by any chance the new Min- 
istry should not bo sustained. There are no men 
of any great eminence in the new Cabinet, and it is 
at least a reasonable surmise that its composition 
indicates an intention on President Grévy’s part 
to take an active part in, or at least an active re 
sponsibility for, the new administration. If there 
should be an appeal to the country, it will be 
to the conservatism of the rural districts against 
the radicalism of the towns. There is a double 
France; and this fact must be constantly borne 
in mind by the student of enigmatical French poli- 
tics. There is a France whose motto is La Gloire, 
a France full of military memories and military 
ambitions, a France to which the two Napoleons 
appealed, and to which M. Freycinet endeavored to 
appeal in his schemes of foreign colonization. This 
France is enthusiastically devoted to Boulanger, who 
appears to have a genius for military organization, 
and who has expended money without stint upon the 
army. The other France is thrifty and industrious ; 
it is busy earning money, and careful in laying it 
by; it is the France which has established savings 
banks in the public schools, and has responded to 
government appeals for a popular lean with a gen- 
erosity and an abundance of resource which have 
astonished all Europe. This is the France to which 
Thiers appealed, to which M. Grévy now appeals. 
It is an undemonstrative France, is eminently con- 
servative, is mainly rural. But its conservatism has 
made it in the past both Roman Catholic and mon- 
archical. It gave Louis Napoleon his tremendous 
majorities, because it preferred his strong govern- 
ment to the communistic republicanism of the cities. 
It is very staid, but not very intelligent. The one 
France is impatient to try again its strength with 
Germany ; the other Franee wants peace. Whether 
M. Grévy can maintain a peace policy depends upon 
the questions whether Bismarck means peace or 
war—and Bismarck is the Sphinx of European pol- 
itics; whether radical and warlike France or con- 
servative and peace loving France is the stronger ; 
and pre eminently upon the question whether it is 
possible to unite conservative France, despite the 
religious question and the old monarchical traditions, 
which are perhaps still strong in the country, in 
support of a Conservative Republican policy. These 
are questions which only the future can answer. 





The burning down of the Opera Comique of Paris 
last week affords a new and terrible reinforcement 
of the lesson which tke amusement-loving public 
seem utterly unable to learn. The scenery caught 
fire; the flames spread so rapidly that not even all 
the actors escaped ; the loss of life in the audience is 
still unknown, and has been even estimated as high 
as two hundred; ninety bodies have been already 
recovered from the flames. The house was equipped 
with an iron curtain which should have been dropped 
and so given the audience some chance for escape ; 
but, if it was any one’s business to attend to it, he 
lost his head, or perhaps absolutely had no oppor- 
tunity to act. There is but one practicable protec- 
tion against such a frightful calamity. Every theater 
should be so provided with exits than it can be 
emptied in five or six minutes. In fact, most theaters 
are built in the inside of a block, and to save expense 
of rent, the exits, especially frown the galleries, are 
narrow and wholly inadequate. In this city Niblo’s 
Garden was, aud for aught we know still is, sur- 
rounded with roomy vestibules, with exits on every 
side except that occupied by the stage; and the 
Metropolitan Opera-House has also large vestibules 
and fire-proof stairways from the galleries; but we 
doubt whether there is another theater in the city 
from which an audience could hope to escape in case 
of fire. We supposed that governmental supervision 
was more thorough on the Continent, and especially 
in Paris, but it would appear from the recent tragedy 
of the Opera Comique that this is net the case. 





One result of the patriotie feeling aroused by the 
Queen’s Jubilee is the interest in the colonies mani- 
feated in England, and the complementary interest of 
the colonies in the mother country. It looks very 
much as if what is known as the imperial idea would 
receive a decided impetus from the various celebra- 
tions and festivities now taking place in England. 
The Colonial Oonference which has been in session 
in London, although without power to bind either 
the mother country or the colonies, has reached 
conclusions which are likely to be carried into effect 
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and which in the end will unite still more closely the 
widely scattered members of the British Empire. It 
is proposed, among other things, to make very sub- 
stantia! additions to the defensive power of England 
in the various colonies, the increased expense to be 
divided between the colonies and the home govern- 
ment ; it is proposed to sustain a large fleet for 
the protection of Australia, a large fleet in the North- 
ern Atlantic for the defense of Canada, and to subsi- 
dize a line of steamers on the Pacific coast, which 
might be utilized as cruisers in caseof war. Various 
plans for increasing the efficiency of the military 
forces of the yarious colonies on land have been dis- 
cussed and various suggestions made. While no 
final results bave been reached, it is very probable 
that the conclusions of this conference will be adopted 
in the main by the English Parliament and by the 
various colonial bodies, with the result of greatly 
sirengthening England as a world power. 





The reports of the progress of Mr. Stanley’s expe- 
dition for the relief of Emin Pasha are being followed 
with a great deal of interest. Emin Pasha, as our 
readers know, is one of General Gordon’s appointees, 
having been made governor of the equatorial prov- 
inces by him in 1878. The country was then almost 
in a state of anarchy, and the infamous slave traffic 
was carried on in every direction without resistance. 
Emin Pasha took hold of matters with a vigorous 
hand, broke up the slave trade, expelled the slavers, 
and established the natives in villages. Roads were 
built, the regular occupations of life peacefully car- 
ried forward, new manufactures and new grains 
introduced, and the condition of the provinces so 
decidedly ixaproved that in place of the annual deficit 
of nearly $200,000 an income of $40,000 was secured. 
Meanwhile the ‘‘ False Prophet” had been gaining 
strength by the aggregation of numbers to his ranks, 
and the general result of the disturbances in Equa- 
torial Africa has been to isolate Emin Pasha in his 
own province ; his connection with Egypt has been 
severed, and all communication with the south has 
been stopped. The expedition of the ‘‘ False Prophet” 
against him failed, and at last reports he was still 
holding his own and keeping his province in good 
order. He is completely isolated, but apparently not 
in any great danger. Mr. Stanley's expedition is 
sent out rather for the purpose of furnishing him 
with such supplies as will enable him to hold his 
position than for the purpose of relieving him from 
immediate danger. So far all has gone well with the 
expedition ; the difficulties at Stanley Pool have 
been overcome, and it is very improbable that any 
insurmountable obstacle will be met hereafter. 





The ‘labor problem is not the only one which 
Belgium will shortly be compelled to seftle. Behind 
this problem there is a political problem of the most 
serious kind. According to the ‘ Nation,” the 
country is governed by an electorate which, under 
the heavy property qualification for the franchise, 
does not exceed two per cent. of the voting popula- 
tion. There is an apparent absurdity in counting 
such a vote, so little can it represent the popular 
sentiment. This is recognized as the question of the 
day by the Liberals, who propose to give it promi- 
nence in a congress shortly to be called for the pur- 
pose of securing some action in regard to the exten- 
sion of the electorate. This is made difficult by the 
division of opinion among the Liberals themselves ; 
the Radicals demanding universal suffrage, while 
the Moderates strongly oppose so sweeping a change 
on the ground that the ignorance of the masses 
would render it dangerous, and propose instead the 
exchange of the property qualification for an educa- 
tional qualification. 





The question of immigration bids fair to attract 
increasing attention during the coming year. The 
emigrants are pouring in at Oastle Garden in unprec- 
edented numbers. A few days since nine thousand 
arrived in a single day. No doubt this incoming 
horde increases the aggregate wealth of our nation ; 
but it does not increase the average wealth, and the 
trades-unions feel that the competition depresses 
wages. But the gloomiest fact of all connected 
with the immigration is the character of the immi- 
grants. A few years ago the unskilled laborers 
about New York Oity were Irishmen; now they are 
Italians, Bohemians, and what not. The ‘‘ Evening 
Post,” in an article discussing the statistics of the 
subject, calls attention to the fact that the number 
of farmers among the immigrants is decreasing both 
in quantity and quality. In the period 1851-60 the 
percentage of farmers was 14.5; in the period 
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1861-68 it was 11.9; while between 1873 and 1883 it 
was but 83. The percentage of these farmers com- 
ing from Germany has decreased from 49 per cent. in 
1873 to 28 per cent. in 1886. On the other hand, 
the share of Austria-Hungary rose from 1.2 per cent. 
in 1873 to 3 per cent. in 1886; of Italy, from less 
than 1 par cent. in 1873 to 7.3 per cent. in 1886 ; and 
of Russia, from 0.5 per cent. in 1873 to 2.5 per cent. in 
1886. The diminishing extent of our public domain 
makes the increasing importation of such raw mate- 
rial a very doubtful aid in the building up of our 
country ; but it enhances the political responsibility 
of the intelligent and virtuous, and the moral respen- 
sibility of all believers in the law and the Gospel of 
Christ. 





The meeting held week before last at Cooper Union 
to denounce the proposed extradition treaty with 
Russia will hardly carry with it the sympathy of 
well-informed Americans. We should all agree with 
Mr. Ingersoll in opposing any treaty which requires 
us to deliver up men who have simply been charged 
with political crime. No official report of the treaty 
has been made public. Bat, according to the report 
in the ‘‘ World,” the treaty explicitly provides that no 
surrender sball take place “ for an offense of a polit- 
ical character,” and no persons surrendered shall be 
tried or punished for a political offense. It does 
provide, however, for the extradition of persons 
accused of murder and the malicious destruction of 
public buildings, railways, etc. ; and the attempted 
assassination of the sovereign or chief magistrate is 
declared not to be an offense of a political character. 
Whatever sympathy Americans may feel with the 
Russian Socialists—and we have large sympathy for 
them—whatever detestation Americans may feel for 
the political crimes perpetrated in the name of law 
and order by the Russian bureaucracy—and we share 
that detestation—assassination is not a remedy for 
the evil, and would-be assassins are not the kind of 
citizens we covet in the United States. 


That there is a rising tide in favor of Ohristian 
union making itself felt in all denominations is un- 
mistakable. Those ecclesiastics who are resisting it 
are uncopsciously rendering the church a service, 
because they are compelling that delay which is 
necessary to give time for growth ; and union, to be 
permanest, must be the product of growth. The 
Presbyterian centennial services in 1888 will afford 
an opportunity for a joint meeting of the Northern 
and Southern Assemblies, for the Northern Assembly 
meets in Philadelphia and the Southern Assembly in 
Baltimore, and a joint meeting could be easily ar- 
ranged. If it should be held, it would develop a senti- 
ment which is really more important for the promotion 
of unity than any definite adjustment of principles, 
As will be seen from our report in another column, 
the opposition to a union of the Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterian Churches in certain quarters in the 
South is very intense, while the Northern sentiment 
appears to be substantially unanimous in favor of 
union. It is tolerably clear that, apart from the 
prejudices excited by the war, there are some vital 
reasons for separate existence. The Southern Ohurch 
is more rigorous in its interpretation of the Oonfes- 
sion of Faith, theologically, and is resolute to main- 
tain a sharp dividing line between the secular and the 
religious in all future utterances of the Church. It 
is also apparently determined to insist upon the 
maintenance of the color line in the Southern 
churches and presbyteries. This question of the 
color line has also raised, as our readers noticed last 
week, aserious issue in the Episcopal Church. In 
the South Oarolina Diocese a schism is seriously 
threatened, a majority of the laity and a minority of 
the clergy insisting upon the separate organization 
of the colored churches, and the exclusion of their 
representatives from the Diocesan Oonvention and 
the establishment of a separate colored Convention. 
The Charleston ‘‘ News and Oourier ” is our authority 
for the statement that South Oarolina is the only 
diocese in the United States where this ground has 
been taken. We donot believe that Northern Ohris- 
tians generally will consent to an enforced separation 
of the races. That the negroes should organize in 
churches of their own, so long as they elect so to do, 
is all right ; that they should be excluded from the 
church organizations of their white brethren would 
be all wrong. 





The silversmiths in this city refuse the proffer of 
the State Board of Mediation and Arbitration invit- 
ing them to arbitrate the difficulties between them- 
selyes and their employees,——It is a curious fact 
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that the Knights of Labor have declared a boycott 
against the newspaper which in the last Presidential 
election figured as pre-eminently the organ of the 
labor party—the New York ‘‘Sun”—and ask their 
comrades to concentrate all their efforts against it 

—tThe Knights of Labor of the Northwest Jaid, on 
Sunday, May 29, the corner-stcne of a Labor Temple 
at Minneapolis. The money has been raised in five 

dollar shares, payable in cash or labor ; the building 
will be 80x132 feet, and will have, besides a large 
auditorium and a free library for workingmen and 
their families, lodge rooms for the various labor 
orgavizations of the city. No liquor will be allowed 
to be sold in the building.——The cutters who com- 
menced first a strike and then a boycott against the 
Philadelphia Olothing Exchange last February have 
won their cause ; the lockout is over ; the cutters go 
back to work ; the loss to the Exchange is reported 
in the New York ‘‘ Tribune” as nearly one million 
of dollars. —The Obicago builders, of whose lock- 
out we have given some account, have modified their 
demand, and no longer require employees to sign the 
card repudiating labor organizations. What is the 
prospect as to the final result we cannot at this 
writing judge. 





GENERAL News.—William O’Brien has returned to 
this country from his Oanadian santi-Lansdowne 
campaign, has been received with enthusiasm in 
Boston, and is coming to New York.——Attorney- 
General Garland says that he would not sccept an 
appointment to a Supreme Oourt Justiceship.—— 
The Crown Prince Frederick William of Germany 
has been operated upon for throat disease.——It is 
reported that the Sultan of Tarkey has discovered a 
plot among high officials in his palace to overthrow 
him.——By the fire in the Belt Line street railroad 
stable in Tenth Avenue, New York, last Friday, 
1,200 horses were burned to death, and damage to 
the amount of from $700,000 to $800,000 was done. 
——tThe President and Mrs. Cleveland are at Saranac 
Lake in the Adirondacks. ——The jury in the Jacob 
Sharp case has not yet been completed.——Dr. 
McGlynn declines to say positively whether he will 
or will not go to Rome. A report that he had said 
that he would go is denied.——Major Ben : Perley 
Poore, the veteran Washington correspondent, died 
in that city on Sunday last.——An earthquake has 
been felt in Mexico. Shocks are also reported from 
Italy. ——Oardinal Gibbons is now on his way to this 
eountry.—More liquor was sold in New York last 
Sunday than on the two or three previous Sundays. 








SOME SIGNIFICANT LETTERS. 


E call the attention of those of our readers 

who are interested in the question now 
agitating the American Board to the letters on this 
subject from twenty-six representative Oongrega- 
tional clergymen on another page. These letters 
were written in response to arequest from us sent 
to fifty such clergymen in various parts of the 
country, and representing the most influential and 
important churches. The principles on which the 
list was selected, and the exact nature of the in 
quiry made, appear in a statement accompanying 
and preliminary to the letters published. Nearly one 
half made no response. Two or three are absent 
from the country ; possibly others failed to receive 
the letters in time ; still others may have had no opin- 
ion sufficiently formed to give to the public—indeed, 
this appears from private letters to have been the case 
in several instances ; others, again, may have object- 
ed to this method of *‘ interview,” or have thought, 
for special and local reasons, that it would be wise 
not to speak publicly upon a question on which per- 
haps the members of their own church were divided. 
If these fifty gentlemen may be taken as fairly repre- 
senting the bulk of the Congregational clergy—as we 
think they may—it would appear from an analysis of 
this correspondence that they may bs divided into 
three classes. Five—that is, ten per cent.—are satis- 
fied with the present condition and think that nothing 
needs to be done ; that if the Board continues, not only 
its present organization, but also the methods of its 
present administration, this controversy will pass away 
without any serious impairment to the cause of mis- 
sions or the funds and work of the Board. A little over 
twenty—that is, nearly one-half—are of the opinion 
that something definite and decisive must be done by 
the Board at Springfield, to give peace to the churches 
and gecure the unity and co-operation of the Board 
and its constituency in the work of foreign missions. 
They are not all agreed, however, that Secretary 








Treat’s plan for a reorganization of the Board, by 
giving to the State Associations power to nominate 
corporate members, is the best thing to be done, or, 
if so, that now is the best time to doit. Seventeen 
out of the twenty-six who have replied publicly 
approve more or less heartily this plan, as possibly 
not the ideal one, but as the best one yet proposed 
which is now practicable. Twenty-four—that is, 
about half—are silent. While this silence is certainly 
capable of various interpretations, we shall probably 
not be far wrong if we assume that it largely represents 
a state of incertitude, a waiting for fuller information 
and further light. 

We confess very frankly that these replies have 
surprised us, and we think that they will surprise 
our readers. If half of those replying had said that 
the Board was wisely constituted and the adminis- 
tration of its Home Secretary aud Prudential Oommit- 
tee was satisfactory, we should not have been sur- 
prised. That less than ten per cent. of the whole 
number addressed, and less than one-fifth of those 
replying, are satisfied to leave things as they are iudi 
cates a sense of uneasiness and discontent with the 
present methods of the Home Secretary far more 
widespread than we supposed existed. That nearly 
one-half have failed to respond at all indicates a state 
of uncertainty and suspense more widespread than 
we supposed existed. That two-fifths of the entire 
number addressed, and nearly three-fourths of those 
replying, are clear that some radical change should 
be made, either in the administration or the organi- 
zation of the Board, indicates a deeper, a clearer, and 
a more widespread conviction among the churches 
than we had supposed existed. That the corporate 
members at Springfield will disregard the facts 
which this correspondence demonstrates as to the 
public sentiment of the churches we do not believe. 
That they will be ready then and there to accept 
The Ohristian Union as a counselor, and adopt in 
some modified form Sscretary Treat’s plan for 
giving the churches a direct representation in 
the Board, we hardly hope. That they will 
follow the counsels of the one-tenth, and entirely 
disregard the convictions of the two-fifths, we do not 
allow ourselves for one moment toimagine. The least 
that the body can do at Springfield is to appoint a 
committee, on which there sha! be a fair representa- 
tion of these two-fifths of its constituency, to inquire 
into the facts, examine the correspondence and 
records, determine officially whether it is true 
that the Home Secretary has adopted methods 
and introduced theological standards never be- 
fore known in the history of his department, 
and consider whether any change iu either the meth 
ods of administration or the organization of the 
Board is required in the interest of the cause it was 
intended to serve. Such an inquiry, by a judicially 
minded committee, working in no interest but that 
of the cause which the Board is organized to pro 
mote, is necessary to give peace to the churches, and 
is indispensable to the harmony and efficieucy of the 
Board which is dependent upon them, and is a sim- 
ple act of justice to Secretary Alden himself, since 
the assertion that he has made a new departure in 
his methods of administration is easily capable of 
proof or disproof by such an inquiry into the records, 

Wi bh these reflections we Jeave this significant and 
weighty correspondence to the attentive considera- 
tion of the friends and constituents of the Board. 








A RADICAL. 


HE sagacious reader will guess from the au- 
thor’s name that the article in the Home De- 
partment of this issue of The Ohristian Union, by 
Madame Wischnewetzky, is by a Russian; and from 
the character of the article he will further guess that 
she is a Radical. In the second guess he is right ; io 
the first wrong. Her language is certainly at times in- 
felicitous, and her sentiments appear to us, further, to 
be unjust. The rich are not, at least in this country, 
the spoilers of the poor, nor the employers the robbers 
of the employed. Moreover, her philosophy is far 
from sound. The entire value of a shirt—apart 
from the value of the materials—is not created by 
the shirtmaker. The shirt 1s of no value whatever 
until some one is found who wants it enough to pay 
at least the cost of production ; and, in fact, it often 
requires quite as much time and labor and skill to 
find such a purchaser as it does to make the article. 
The writers for and the typesetters on The Christian 
Union would make an entirely unjust claim if they 
demanded the entire market value of the product ; 








for that product would have no value if there were 
no publisher to find a market for it. This is a 
very simple and also a very self-evident proposition ; 
but it is one which onr radical! contributor en- 
tirely ignores—in this respect like many of her 
class. 

The employer and the employed, the brain and the 
hand, the merchant and the msnufacturer, the capi- 
talist and the laborer, are pxrtners in a common 
enterprise. Neither can get along withour the other ; 
though itis of course conceivable that one person 
sha}l fulfill the double function of producer and seller, 
Whether he would in that case get avy larger price 
for his labor than he does now is a question. For 
example, in Orange County most of the farmers sell 
their milk, not directly to consumers, but to traders, 
who find purchasers for them ; we know, however, 
one farmer who, having raised his milk, paddles it 
directly bimself in a neighboring village. O' course 
he gets a higher price per quart; but there is no in- 
dication that he is making money faster than his 
n¢ ighbors who sell at wholesa'e rates to the middle- 
men—rather the reverse. 

There is, in our judgment, as onr readers know, 
very good ground for thinking that the middlemen 
get too large a share of the profits; and by middle- 
men we mean the men who find the work for the 
workingmen and find purchasers for their work after 
itisdone. But this is very different from saying 
that they are not «ntitled to anything for their share 
of the work ; or that they are robbers of the work- 
ingmen ; or that the proposition to share the profits 
of the common industry with them is only a con- 
trivance to continue the despoiling a little while 
longer. All this is false. It is not impossible that 
our readers may ask why, then, we give it currency in 
our columns. The answer is tuat misunderstanding 
isa common cause of strife and division, and mutual 
understanding the best cure for it. We invite this 
Radical, who is a highly educated lady, to give 
her views of the situation in her own way and 
words, because we want our readers to understand 
what the views of a radical Socialist are: one 
who cannot be accused of being a demagogue ; one 
who proves her earnestness by turning her abili- 
ties, which are evidently not small, against the class 
which it would be at once her interest and her in- 
stinct to sustain. We might, indeed, have modified 
her language, and made it at least less offensive ; but 
to have done this would have been to have robbed the 
article of its personality and intruded upon it some- 
thing of our own, and so to have destroyed half its 
value as an interpreter of sentiments and opinions 
which need only to be known that they may be 
weighed and estimated at their true value. Let us 
add that underneath the infelicitous language, the 
unjast sentiments, and the false philosophy, there is 
some solid truth, which we advise our readers not to 
pass by because it is expressed with a bitterness of 
feeling which is the product of a very different social 
and industrial climate from our own. 








WANTED: A SECULAR CLERGY. 


UR readers may have noticed in The Christian 
Union of two weeks sgo a resolution, adopted 
by the O'd Colony Avsociation of Congregational 
Churches of Massachusetts, objecting to the licensing 
as evangelists for home mirsionary service of men 
who have not taken a full theological course We 
have no knowledge of the facts which led to tue adop- 
tion of this resolution, except as they are implied in 
the resolution itself. It is quite possible that special 
causes called for its adoption. But it is sometimes 
the ease that a method which works poorly when it is 
employed only as an exception works well when it is 
systematized and made part of a regular order. 
And we are convinced that the Protestant churches, 
instead of resisting, as they have generally doue, the 
demand for men in ministerial service who have not 
received a regular theological education, should 
encourage and provide for it. 

The demand exists, and, we have no doubt, is a 
legitimate one. It is an inevitable result of the pres- 
ent exigencies of American life. Dr. J. H. Sselye three 
or four years ago told the American Home Mission- 
ary Society at Saratoga that the churches ought at 
once to put a hundred men at work io the |. wer 
wards of New York Oity. The estima'e was noue too 
large. Bat the colleges aud theological semiuaries 
cannot supply any such demand. Ic is mathematic- 
ally demonstrable that they cannot furnish the men 
that are needed to-day for evangelistic work in our 
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cannot do more than supply the demand for pastors 
and teachers over established churches. Indeed, 
to-day the graduates from our theological schools are 
scarcely too mapy to supply the vacancies made by 
death and departure to non-clerical professions. 
Moreover, the education which culminates in a theo- 
logical course does not prepare men for this evangel- 
istic work. A young man who has spent three or 
four years in an academic course, four in college, and 
three in a theological seminary, is by the very proc- 
ess of such an education unfitted for the work of an 
evangelist. He is trained away from the people 
whom the evangelist wishes to reach. He is pre- 
pared to teach cultured Ohristian households, but 
not to herald the Gospel to pagan populations. The 
greatest evangelist of our times, Dwight L. Moody, 
not only did not have a college education, but it is 
safe to say would have been spoiled for his particu- 
lar work if he had received such an education. 
We want in our great cities men of the people, edu- 
cated with the people, accustomed not only to use 
the language but tothink in the thought of the 
people. Scholastic training which is admirably 
adapted to prepare the teacher of an up-town church 
is equally admirably adapted to unfit a preacher toa 
street or a hall audience. We want, as we have 
heretofore said, some ‘‘ shirt-sleeve” preachers ; and 
such preachers do not graduate from college and 
seminary. 

The New Testament gives us all the authority we 
need for such an order. The fishermen of Galilee 
became evangelists after one year of theological 
training. They were not teachers of Christians, but 
they were heralds, going two by two and proclaiming 
“* The kingdom of heaven is athand.” Paulordained, 
in every city where he went, elders who had just 
been converted from paganism, and who knew less, 
probably, of Ohristian theology than the average 
member of an adult Bible class in almost any of our 
Sunday-schools. The subsequent history of the 
Obristian Church confirms the teaching of the New 
Testament. The Roman Oatholic Church, which has 
been wise in its methods, as its growth and power 
prove, has had two orders of clergy, a regular and 
a secular order, and some of its greatest evangelists 
have been taken from its secular orders. The Epis- 
copal Ohurch in theory recognizes the distinction, in 
its provision for ‘‘ lay readers,” though it has never 
fully utilized its own machinery in Gospel work. 
The Methodists have been enabled to do their mag- 
nificent pioneer and evangelistic work by ordaining 
to a ‘‘saddle-back”’ ministry men who never read a 
word of Greek or Hebrew, and who could not 
accurately define the principles of Oalvinism and 
Arminianism. But they knew the English Bible 
almost by heart, and were full of the love of God and 
an impetuous desire for the conversion of men. The 
Presbyterian and Oongregational churches are 
depriving themselves of the power to do one great 
part of the work which Christ gave to his Ohurch— 
making disciples of all nations—by their excessive and 
scholariyrespectability. Scholarship is important, 
but = 4 are more important. We want in our great 
citiet’ meh who can speak for the Gospel as Mr. 
Powderly and Henry George and Father McGlynn 
speak for their cause, and a college and theological 
seminary education do not and cannot prepare such 
men. 

The reasonableness of this demand is emphasized 
by the many quarters from which it comes and the 
many forms which it assumes. The Young Men’s 
Christian Associations have calls for more workers 
as secretaries and lay evangelists than they can sup- 
ply. The school for evangelists at Springfield and 
the one at Chicago find plenty of applicants ready for 
the work who are not able to take a seven or ten 
years’ course of study, have no aptitude for it, and 
no fitness for the work for which it is intended to pre- 
pare men. The current notion that there is only one 
way to preach the Gospel, namely, from a pulpit, in 
a church, on a Sunday, and to a worshiping congre- 
gation, is without jcstification in either the teaching 
of the New Testament or the history of Ohristianity. 
Oar churches are all West Points ; we want an army 
in the field. We already have many admirable teach- 
ers of Ubristianity as a science and an art; we are 
sorely in need of heralds whose simple business 
it would be to announce the existence of OChris- 
tianity as a fact. We are not pleading for an 
uneducated ministry. The Lord has only once 
blessed the labors of a speaking ass, and there is no 
reason to suppose that he will repeat the miracle. 
We plead for a frank recognition of the fact that to 
eall people into school and to educate them when 
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they have come are two different offices, and require 
very different kinds of education. We do not need 
a skilled cook to ring the dinner-bell. It is high 
time that the Protestant churches in America recog- 
nized the fact that both services need to be performed, 
that they are equally honorable and worthy of Chris- 
tian and church recognition, and that different prep- 
aration is needed'forthem. The Ohurch of Christ was 
never so well equipped as it is to-day in the United 
States for teaching the precepts and principles of 
Ohristianity to Ohrist’s disciples; but we doubt 
whether it was ever so ill equipped for heralding the 
Gospel to the home heathen, who live in ignorance of 
it almost as absolute as if they were living in the 
interior of India or China. 








‘““T WANT GOD.” 


I write to you because I need help and I don’t know 
where else to go for it. 

I am naturally skeptical ; I have none of the elements of 
a religious nature; but yet I want most earnestly to find 
God. I want him because I need him. I am sick and dis- 
couraged, a ‘‘mere cumberer,’’ and 1 want God. IfI get 
weil and busy I shail not feel the need of him, and sol 
want to find him now. I want him because I want to make 
something of my life—the rest of it. So far it has been 
wasted, and worse, because it has been so purposeless that 
now I have formed a second nature that is a perfect curse 
—wavering, undecided, a mixturejof good principles and bad 
practice. But I cannot find God. Heretofore, since my 
childhood passed, { have not prayed except in times of 
great bereavement and danger, because it seemed useless 
and wrong. I could not feel that any one was listening. If 
there was a God who heard, he must look upon my faithless 
prayer as almost blasphemy ; and if there wasn’t, what was 
the use? But in the last year or two I have prayed, I nave 
wrestled, and a few times I have felt sure there was a God 
who heard and helped me; but as a genera] thing it :eems 
as though I were praying to empty air. But I keep on, 
because, on the whole, I think I am better for it. He seems 
to bea little bit nearer than he did. I know now many 
things which I once doubted, but I can’t feel them or make 
them real and tangible. What I long foris a divine mani- 
festation, a teeming in of His Spirit, but that I can’t expect, 
for Iam too unworthy and insignificant to have a special 
revelation ; but Iam afraid nothing short of that would 
make me love him, and I cannot follow where I do not 
love. 

I think it would be impossible for me to bear a love 
toward such a conception as I get of God and Christ from 
the Bible. What I get there has always repelled more than 
attracted me. Henry Ward Beecher’s God is the God I 
want. It would be easier for me to worship Beecher than 
the idea I get of Christ through the Bible. I do not mean 
this irreverently, but that is just the way I feel. There 
seems to be a demon in me that rises up against all meek 
characters. That is my nature, and I sometimes fear it is 
enough to put me outside God’s mercy. I have nota loving 
nature. I love those dear to me intensely, put I cannot 
feel any love toward the mass of people. I despise much 
more easily than love. I am very bad, but I want to be 
good, and I do want God. I feel that if I can get his Spirit 
in me all these things wi!l come right. I have no patience 
with narrow, bigoted church people. I feel a perfect con- 
tempt for many people much better than I am, no donbt; 
but I want to conquer these feelings. 

What can Ido? Must I just keep patiently on, praying 
my half-faith prayers, trying to curb and change my wrong 
feelings and actions, having faith that when I am wortby 
God will give me light? I think that is probably the way, 
and yet I can’t bear to let this time of leisure and thought 
go by and not get a firm hold, for I know myself well 
enough to know that, with returning health and the cares 
and interests of work, I will lose the desire I now have for 
a spiritual life, and will look back at this time with shame, 
deeming myself sickly in mind as well as body. 


OU want God. Then we both realize that God 

is an existent being. To know this is much. 
There may be a conception of God, just as the mind 
in a bitter cold night may form or revive a concep- 
tion of the sun, a blind or deaf man may havea 
conception of music or painting; but God is an 
actual influence, to be felt, loved, and followed. 
The God whom you and I wish and need to know is 
an object of perception, and what we need is to per- 
ceive his influence as acting ou our souls, pleasantly 
and usefully to us. If you are philosophically 
minded, read these two words in the dictionaries and 
atudy the differences in their meanings. God exists 
and makes himself known to those who earnestly 
wish to know him ; or, as the translators have some- 
what blindly expressed it, God is, and is a rewarder 
of those who diligently seek him. The power to 
perceive God differs in degree in different persons ; 
but toone who has exercised it, God becomes a com- 
panion in hours alone ; he gives sympathy in work, 
fellowship in a rural walk, a mental stimulus which 
answers the purpose of counsel in doubts and of sup- 
port against temptations ; he fills the vacant seat by 
one’s side in a long, lonely railroad ride ; in sickness 
he visits and treats the feelings of the soul as the phy- 





sician does the body. Oontinue, then, to believe that 





God exists ; continue to want him ; and be assured 
that you do not want him as much as he wants you. 
You say that you can love Mr. Beecher’s God more 
easily than the God of the Bible. Are you quite sure 
that it is the God of the Bible who is repellent to 
you? or is it the God of theology? There is a great 
deal of paganism left in theology. Theology is a 
mixture of religion and philosophy, and the phi- 
losopby is still not a little of it Greek—i. e., pagan. 
Go to the 103d Psalm. Can you not love that God? 
Go to the story of Jesus as it is found in the four 
Gospels. Oan you not love that Christ? Where did 
Mr. Beecher get his idea of God and of Ohrist ex- 
cept from the Bible? Read again his account of the 
revelation of God tohim. You will see where that 
revelation came from. Go to the same place for 
your knowledge of God and of Ohrist. You do not 
like meek characters. Is it that? or is it weak 
characters you do not like? Ponder that question 
a little. Then read Matthew xxiii., or Luke iv., 
16-30, or John xviii., 1-8, and you wi!l see that 
Jesus was not a weak character. He never resented 
a wrong to himself; but he could resent a wrong to 
others. He never defended himself ; but he could 
interpose himself between the guard and his disciples, 
that they might escape while he was led away to 
crucifixion. Oan you not admire and love that ? 

Some things in your letter indicate that your 
troubles, apparently mental, may be really physical. 
This is often the case. It is very seldom—very sel- 
dom indeed—that a person in full health feels a want 
of God, unless there is a good degree of knowledge 
of him already. It is a knowledge of God partially 
developed which arouses the craving for more. But 
the soul is so far dependent on the body that some 
obscure disturbance among the great vital organs 
may give rise to mental disparagements of one’s self 
which have little foundation in fact. Do you know 
an intelligent Christian physician? a man whose 
views range somewhat higher and broader than pills 
and prescriptions? If you do, tell him of your 
despondency as one of the symptoms of your 
physical trouble. I do not mean, tell him your feel- 
ings—those should go only to some one or two relig- 
ious friends; but let him know frankly that one 
reason way you think you may need some tonic, or 
some laxative, or some remedy within his profes- 
sional knowledge is that you cannot feel happy 
religiously, that you are growing melancholy. 
Then, if he recommends some little simple thing 
like ‘‘ bathing in the river Jordan,” or eating a little 
fresh fruit for breakfast, or drinking Jess coffee, or 
making some short journey, or taking more exercise, 
do not despise it, but give it afairtrial. Itisa 
reasonable surmise that Cowper’s religious despond- 
ency was due to his fondness for strong tea. 

But suppose that your troubles are genuinely and 
purely spiritual. There are such. The most devout 
and earnest Christians have felt them. Paul bewails 
his conflict of two natures very much as you do 
yours. God bas appointed so many ways by which 
the human soul may reach him—snrely some one of 
them will lead you aright. 

We pass over those which are conventionally 
known—reading the Bible, attendance at church, 
and the like—because we presume that you know and 
probably are using and have used these. But there 
are some others of which, perhaps, you have not 
thought. 

Try communion with Jesus. Mr. Beecher some- 
times spoke as if he felt that our sense of the person- 
ality and attributes of God obtained from the life of 
Jesus was the only human means. Try that faith. 
Say, ‘‘God is unknowable, at least for me; but I 
can know Christ, and can comprehend him—can love 
and trust him—can enjoy him. I will let that satisfy 
me.” 

Try dealing with mankind as the brethren of Jesus. 
He says, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these my brethren.” Is the domestic in your 
household ignorant and unskillful? Quit worrying 
about theology, and set yourself to the task of feeling 
toward that girl as you would feel toward her if 
you were suddenly to Jearn that she was a sister of 
Jesus, and he was accepting your sentiments as felt 
for him. Are you a teacher in school? and are the 
children stupid? Try the experiment of feeling 
toward them as if you recognized them, as he seems 
to do, as his brothers, and wished them taught for 
his sake—not necessarily that you should talk relig- 
iously to them ; that is another matter. But a habit 
of feeling toward common people whose characters 
are such that Jesus can have included them in his 
phrase, ‘‘least of these my brethren,” as if he 
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acknowledged them to be brethren, has wonderful 
power over some souls to lead them to love for Jesus’s 
sake those whom they could hardly have loved for 
their own ; and a sense of companionship with him- 
self is but a short and easy step beyond that. 

Try|\ companionship with friends of Jesus. It is 
easy to see that you would have greatly enjoyed and 
have benefited by a personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Beecher. Why? Because he enjoyed and bene- 
fited by personal acquaintance with Jesus. Are 
there not living friends of Jesus whom you know, 
and toward whom you can draw? Do not talk much 
over your troubles ; in doing that one runs great 
risk of intensifying them. But talk over your joys. 
If you can come upon such a footing with one friend 
that you can now and then say to her, ‘‘I really 
want God. I think I am gaining a little knowledge 
of him. I am improving ;” and if she will talk back, 
not in theologic discussion, but in frank sympathy, 
you may find ita great aid. Happily, talking over 
one’s joys has a tendency to intensify them. 

Try the prayers which have been written. You 
do not feel quite easy and happy in framing prayers 
for yourself. Try those of other devout and sym- 
pathetic souls. You might enjoy choosing one of 
Mr. Beecher’s and adopting it as your own; many 
have been printed in The Christian Union. A col- 
lection, made for this very use, has been published. 
There are other collections equally good. 

Do you play and sing, and do you enjoy hymns # 
If so, try singing by yourself hymns that express joy 
in companionship with God. Avoid sad and sorrow- 
ful ones. Ohoose those which express what you 
wish you did feel, instead of those which express 
what you do feel, and try whether the singing will 
not strengthen the feeling. Reading chosen relig- 
ious poetry may be helpful, if you do not sing. 

Try some study of God’s works. To study some 
matters which the mind can dwell on as evincing 
the divine wisdom and goodness is helpful to some 
souls. Oan you take up flowers, or some other 
favorite theme, to be studied as works of God worth 
knowing about because they ave his works ? 

Try ‘‘ following” God. You say, ‘I cannot follow 
where I do not love.” Then let us hope that if you 
persevere in foliowing you will necessarily end in 
loving. Many souls who began with only a simple 
obedience to God in their daily duties have found 
that a path to faith, to happiness, to love. 

You understand that we do not advise you to try 
all these experiments. Kead these suggestions care 
fully, think them over hopefully, choose the one (if 
there be one) which seems to offer a gleam of light, 
and try that one faithfully. 

And then let us hear from you again. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


We were talking over the use and abuse of satire, and it 
so fell out that three of the party in succession gave each an 
illustration of the keenest thrust he had ever heard. Probably 
some of them have been put in print before ; but they were 
new tothe Spectator, and he ventures to assume that they 
will be new to some of his readers. ‘‘ I think,’ said number 
one, ‘that the keenest sentence I ever remember to have 
heard, I once heard from Chauncey M. Depew in a private 
conversation at a dinner-table. Whether it was original 
with him or was a quotation from some one else I do not 
remember ; I on)y remember the aptness of the character- 
ization. Speaking of —— (for he shall be nameless), Mr. 
Depew said, ‘ He knows less about the subjects about which 
he does know anything, and more about the subjects about 
which he does not know anything, than any man | ever 
knew.’”’ ‘“‘ That is a pretty good characterization of the self- 
conceit of ignorance,’’ said number two, ‘‘but I think that 
I can match it with a sentence characterizing the incompe- 
tence of an incompetent. It was said of some one, happily 
I do not now remember who, that considered as a success 
be was ar utter failure, but regarded as a failure he was a 
magnificent success.”’ ‘‘ I have never forgotten,” said num- 
ber three, ‘‘ a rebuke administered by a professor of mental 
science in college, now dead, whose patience had been ex- 
hausted—and it was not exhaustless, for he was a nervous 
and somewhat irritable man—by the pranks of a classmate 
of mine. The professor bad spoken to the student two or 
three times in recitation, with no permanent effect. At last 
he turned to him, and, bringing his hand down on the table 
with atremendous blow—a favorite gesture of his when 
aroused—he cried out : ‘8——, be still ! or you will rise from 
the dignity of a nuisance to that of acalamity.’” ‘‘ What 
is the difference between satire and humor?’ asked one of 
the company. ‘ One,” said the Deacon, ‘is concentrated 
frost ; the other is concentrated sunshine.” 





‘1 tell ye, hecan talk.” We were coming out of church, 
and this is what the Spectator heard the stonemason say to 
his wife as his comment on the sermon. It set the Spectator 
thinking. A professorsbip of the art of talking would bea 
good chair to endow in our theological seminaries. We have 
ministers who can write and read sermons, and some who, 





having written them, can read them with good elocutionary 
effect. We have ministers who can deliver orations, more 
or less effectively, either from manuscript or without It. 
But orations require occasions. No man can be elo- 
quent twice a day fifty-two weeks in the year; and if he 
could, there is no audience on whom the eloquence would 
not pall before the first year was out. Your pulpit orator 
rarely holds out long ; or, if he does, his audience does not. 
Mr. Beecher! Was not Mr. Beecher a prince of pulpit 
orators? Mr. Beecher was an orator only on occasions. 
His sermons were enlivened by bursts of oratory; very 
rarely were they orations. But he ‘‘could talk.’’ The 
advice the old minister gave his son was good advice, which 
the laity would be glad to have the clergy more generally 
accept and follow. ‘* When tt comes Sunday morning, and 
you haven’t had time to get up a sermon, Sammy, because 
you have been so busy with your pastoral work, just go 
into the pulpit and talk religion to ’em, Sammy.’’ That is 
what we laymen want in the pulpit—some one who can talk 
religion to us. The Spectator is not advocating a stream 
of meandering nonsense, an evanescent fountain of gush. 
Even @ “great sermon ”’ is better than that. He who ‘‘can 
talk’? must know what is in the men and women who make 
up his congregation ; he must understand their life, must 
sympathize with it, and know how to reach it; he must 
understand his theme, from its center to its circumference, 
and out beyond, in the shadowy environs which always lie 
about any great subject; he must know it so thoroughly 
that he can trust himself to think upon his feet respecting 
it ; and he must know definitely, not only what he wants to 
say, but why he wants to say it ; that is, what verdict he wants 
to win, what effect he wants to produce. As an artist 
handles his brush who knows not only his brush and his 
colors and his canvas, but what effect he means to leave on 
the canvas, so he who “can talk’’ must know what effect 
be means to leave indelible on the minds and lives of his 
hearers. Finally—most difficult secret of all—he must know 
how to keep himself out of sight and his truth in sight, so 
that when men go away they shall think that he has only 
given them a ‘“ talk,’’ shall not guess that he is an orator, 
shall dwell only on the truth which he has brought to 
them, as we enjoy our butter and eggs at breakfast, withont 
asking what hen laid the egg or which cow furnished the 
butter. 


‘* Well,” said the lawyer, ‘‘I don’t see why he couldn’t 
come up here and give us that lecture for our church; we 
offered to pay his expenses.’’ ‘‘ What was the last fee you 
got for pleading a jury case’’’ asked the Spectator. ‘I 
believe it was a hundred dollars,’’ replied the lawyer, 
absently. ‘‘ Suppose you give your next fee to the church,”’ 
suggested the Spectator. ‘Oh! that’s different,’ said the 
lawyer.’’ ‘‘ Why so”? asked the Spectator. ‘‘ That is Mr. 
R——’s fee for a lecture. Why should he givea lecture fee 
any more than you should give a jury fee?’ ‘*‘ Well—but—”’ 
sald the lawyer; and then he stopped. ‘ Don’t know,’ said 
he ; ‘‘ perhaps you’re right; but it never struck me exactly 
so before.’? And it never does strike anybody so—except 
the lecturers. Preachers, editors, lecturers, a]l public men, 
are looked on as a sort of public property ; as the boys look 
on an apple tree that grows along the roadside—the apples 
are everybody’s property. Public men are expected not 
merely to attend all sorts of conventions and assemblies, 
and prepare and make addresses and reports for nothing, 
which if they were engineers or lawyers would give them a 
good recompense ; they are also in many cases expected to 
pay thelr own traveling expenses for the privilege of doing 
it, and the public go and drink it allin, and never even so 
much as say ‘‘ Thank you”? in this country, though they are 
more polite in England ; the speaker is Jucky if they do not 
grumble that he did not give them something different orin 
some different way. Thisthe public man generally accepts 
without question as a part of his profession, and as his 
opportunity for benevolence ‘‘Silver and gold have I 
none,’”’ he reflects; ‘‘ such as [ have give I unto thee.”’ But 
when all sorts of associations, libraries, churches, and what 
not want him to help endow them to pay their debts —insti- 
tutions that have no manner of claim on him—he begins to 
hesitate ; and the moment he does this, the men on whom 
they have a claim and who have perhaps never responded 
to it, like the Spectator’s friend the lawyer, wonder at their 
lack of generosity. Gentle public! the laborer is worthy of 
bis hire ; and, ridiculous as the statement may seem to you, 
it is nevertheless true that to prepare and deliver a lecture, 
and travel three or four hours to deliver it, involves labor 
and time. He who habitually gives away his labor and his 
time must needs be a rich man or his family will soon be 
out at the elbows. Give the lecturers a rest for a little 
while, and ask the lawyers and the doctors for their fees— 
and see what success you have. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


NNIVERSARY week bas liberated ideas in 

large abundance. If they should all be utilized 
the world would roll on grandly toward the golden age. 
Eicquence {s not the epecial feature now, as aforet/me, 
but opportunity to speak out what one thinks on all 
subjects, to grapple with all problems, careless of con- 
ventionalities and creeds, fearless of opprobrium and 
anatbema, is characteristic of the freedom and gener- 
ated force of the time. The radical Free Religionists 
get good numbers to listen to the most radical things 
they can think, for there is fullest liberty for each 
speaker to utter in boldest language his latest thought 
or visicn or dream. This Association has im it able and 
cultured men of high esteem, who speak in exquisite 





English on ethical questions, upon which they lay great 
stress. But in listening to them I feel a lack of ethical grip. 
They do not fire the conscience. Not because they lack 
sincerity, but because they lack personal {inspiration 
Theodore Parker in his most radical moods would set 
every ethical fiber in one on fire. Wendell Phillips 
handled ethical subjects in a way to send the blood to 
the face. Garrison electrified the moral nature. These 
men had convictions that made their personalism at 
times moral cyclones. When they criticised, their words 
were twoedged swords. But Mr. Savage and Mr. 
Potter and Moncure D, Conway did not seem to me to 
have real ethical grip on the audience while they were 
speaking of ethics. It seemed to me that their theism 
did not sit heavily upon their consciences, and conse- 
quently there was no personal inspiration. Mr. Savage 
sald that he criticises Jesus as freely as Socrates, that he 
does not believe in Jesus’s conception of heaven, Mr. 
Conway said uoble things, but when he said he does 
not feel as confident as he once did of the speedy 
triumph of their cause, and that the controversy is not 
now between Unitarlans and Trinitarians on the thelstic 
ground, but it {s whether there is really one God, he let 
slip a suggestion that his conceptions are not suftictently 
in the concrete, that his insight {s not of compelling 
spiritual power as was the insight of Parker, who fired 
his ethical nature at the altar of a personal God, to make 
himself felt as a power. 


The meetings of the American Historical Assoctation 
have been of special interest. These mee'ings were 
chuck full of solid work of much valus. Yet the vis 
{tors mingled pleasure with their work, and enjoyed 
hearty receptions in Boston and at Wellesley College 
It would not be possible to give in outline in the space 
of my letter the papers that were read before the His 
torical Association. The contents of papers may be 
suggested by the topics and the authors: ‘‘ Tha Diplo 
matic Prelude to the Seven Years’ War,” by Herbert 
Elmer Mills, of Cornell. full of research and discrimina 
tion ; anaccount of ‘‘ Silas Deane,” by Charles Isham, 
of the New York Historical Soctety ; ‘‘ Historical Group 
ing,” James Schouler, of Boston; ‘‘The Constitu- 
tional Relations of American Colonies to the English 
Government at the Commencement of the Revolution,” 
Mellen Chamberlain, of the Boston Pablic Library ; 
‘* Historical Sketch of the Peace Negotiations of 1783,” 
Hon. John Jay, of New York; ‘“‘ Memortal Sketch of 
Leopold von Ranke,” Dr. H. B. Adams, of Johns Hop 
kins ; ‘‘ Tho Parlfamentary Experiment in Germany,” 
Dr. Kuno Francke ; ‘‘ A Study in Swiss History,” John 
Martin Vincent, followed by an informal address by 
President White, of Cornell; ‘‘The Spantard to 
Mexico,” General W. W. H. Davis, xiving an account of 
his own research ; ‘‘ The Historic Name of Our Coun 
try,” Moses Coit Tyler ; ‘‘ The Government of London,” 
A. M. Wheeler, of Yale; ‘‘ Religious Liberty in Vir 
ginja and Patrick Henry,” Dr. J. ©. Stille; ‘‘ The 
American Chapter in Church History,” Dr. Philip 
Schaff; ‘‘ Report on Historical Studies in Canada,” 
George Stewart, Jr., President of the Quebec H{storl 
cal Soclety. The Association will meet next year at 
Columbus, Ohio, and W. L. Poole, of Chicago, will 
preside. 


The Economic Association, in addition to discussing 
the Inter-State law, heard papers on ‘‘The Condition 
and Organization of Retail Trade,” by Professor Ely ; 
on ‘‘ Municipal Public Works,” by Professor H. C. 
Adams ; and on ‘‘ The Administrative Aspect of Munic- 
ipal Franchises in Europe and America,” by Professor 
F. J. Goodnow. General F. A. Walker was chosen 
President for the next year. Both Associations went on 
an excursion to Old Plymouth. 





A singularly unique service was the gathering of 
about fifty thoughtful people in Park Street Church, 
only some half a dozen venerable women among them, 
to listen to a historic discourse on the quarter-millennium 
of the Massachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers, delivered by the Rev. J. W. Harding, of 
Longmeadow. This convention has survived the schism 
of the Unitarian controversy, has a fund the proceeds of 
which go to help support the needy widows of clergy- 
men, Trinitarian and Unitarian, held together by this 
organization and the aroma of this charity in fraternal 
relations, holding their annual meetings at which, by 
agreement, Orthodox Trinitarians preach two years in 
three, and Congregational Unitarians each third year. 
The gathering {s always small, yet “‘ audience fit though 
few.” Mr. Harding’s discourse will be printed. His rapid 
survey brought together rich facts, depicting the power 
of the Congregational ministers in this eventful history, 
showing how they have taken hand in every question 
that has agitated the public mind, and how from the 
first there has been a conservative and a progressive 
party in their ranks. He quoted from a sermon 
preached by Robert Buck, of Springfield, who div- 
cussed the salvation of the heathen from the present 
Andover view-polst, holding that, as they can be saved 
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only by Christ, it is possible they may have the oppor- 
tunity to know bim of er death, Who shall eay that this 
conven fon boldtvg the two wiogs in the in ereste of a 
s*eet charity, may not bavea healing {: fluence in the 
future? It occurs to ve that ff, {ns ead of a sermon, & 
discussion of some vital topic, the home perhaps, 
appointing seme five or sfx of the ablest speakers, lay 
and clerical. {n both denominations to take part, should 
be held in Tremont T+moile, a large audience might be 
drawn and a healthful fr fluence exerted. 





Preparations for anniversary week at Andover are 
neatly complete. Professor E. C. Smyth will preach 
the Baccalaureate June 12. Examinations in Systematic 
Theology and Biblical History Tuesday, the 14th, at 
3 p™M., and {n Hebrew and Biblical Theology Wednes- 
day at9 am. At the alumni meeting, Wednesday at 
2:30 p M., the topic, ‘’ Christian Union: Its Possibilities 
and Limitations,” will be discussed by the Rev. J. L. 
Jenkins, of Pittsfield, Professor A C. G. Allen, of Cam- 
bridge, Professor L.T. Townsend, Boston, the Rev. E N. 
Fernald, Lewiston, Me., the Rev. P. 8. Moxom, Boston, 
the Rev. Theodore C. Williams, New York, and the Rev. 
E. L. Houghton, Springfield. The subjects, ability of 
the speakers, and wide range of denominations offer an 
attractive programme. 


Sunday, in very many of the pulpits, patriotic topics 
were discussed, and Grand Army Posts attended serv- 
ice in some church {fn the locality. Monday was 
D coration D.y, and people rushed from the city to the 
country. OBSERVER 








THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
IN ILLINOIS. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WEST. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE 8S ate Association cf Congregational Churches 

me! last week with the Congregational church in 
Springfield, where the Rev R. VO. Post is the success- 
ful psstor. It is a beautiful city of about 35 000 in- 
habitants, where the streets are like parke, and in which 
about twenty-five miles«f paving has been done within 
five years. where hospl'ali'y was generous, and where 
the recently «nlarged church furnished ample accommo 
dation. 

The newspapers had predicted a somewhat heated 
theologicul discussion. But the eptrit of the meeting 
though « marked diversity of opliion was manifested 
cecs innally, was most excellent. The devotional ex 
ercises were inspiring and the papers and addresses 
of a high order and on prac'ical themes 

The opening sermon bythe Rv S H Dana, of 
Q iincy. from Luke tx, 55, on the topic of the ‘* Christ 
S trit os toe Boaverges Spirit,” was an earnest 
aud brosd piea for luve and a Cnhristly epiris in 
éesliog witb those whose opinions diff-r from curs. 
A'ter describing the precedents from Oid Testament 
incidents for using material furce, as distingulshed from 
Carist’s methods against an opponent, he showed ina 
striking wey bow the same method had often been 
employed tince in various theological discussions 
“Our modera tnstruments,” be eaid, ‘‘ are different. 
Ot old they detroyed the bodies of oppovents 
now their good name; o° old they shut them up 
in prison, we in obi quy; of old they cut them off 
from the people and we seek to cut cff the people 
from them. The pen is not only mightier than 
the sword, it is oftem more cruel. Many a man 
w u'd rather be cut with a knife than mterepresented. 
How many of the heretics of yesterday are the heroes 
of to-day! How mapvy are revered who at a certain 
period of their lives: were fiercely attacked ! Arnold, 
Robertson, Norman McLeod, Maurice, Kingsley, are 
pow honored for their devoiion to truth, but we blush 
with shame at the deeds done to them in Carist’s name 
Many men are now orthodox who once were heretics, 
now sound who once were unsound, now safe who once 
were dangerous,” The history of some of these wae 
el qu: ntly trac d and an appeal made to their exhibi- 
then of Corists+piritin c ntrast wih the spirit exhib 
ited by their opponents. Comieg, then to the present 
time, it was asked, *‘ Are the motives of honorable men 
no longer impugned and their characters maligned? Is 
there no mon: poly of ‘soundness’ and attemp'ed boy- 
cotting of all who may be in dieagreement? Does not 
msny & man cry out for fair treatment, and might not 
Christ often say, ‘Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of’ ?” He then showed that the absence of Cahrist’s 
epirit, first, incapacitates for a right dlecernment of truth 
and a fair judgment, bilnding the eyes by personal 
feeling, and impairing the eye itself in time of theolog- 
ical excitement, so that it rests on 8 single spot when it 
ought to sweep the entire horizan. Second, it leads{to a 
prodigious waste of strength, consuming the energy 
which should be directed against a common foe in petty 
wranglings, ‘‘The worst heresy is the lack of love. 





All others combined are not 10 be compared with it. It 
ts the nerve of Christianity, and the nerve which it is 
dangerous to cut.” Third, it is destructive of life and 
growth. Fourth, it tends to the promulgation of error 
‘It calls attention to heresy. Oertain notorious doc 
trines of our day have received a gratuitous advertise- 
ment which their stoutest defenders would not and 
could not bave accompliehed. Misrepresentation always 
reacts. That theological position is always to be sus- 
pected which leads its adherents to a breach of charity 
A bad temper is. always the sign of a bad cause.” 
Fifth, it leads to unbelief. ‘‘ The cause of Christ suffers 
from the attacks of the infidel, but it suffers more from 
the attacks of the Christian.” He closed with an 
impressive appeal for Christian unity, grouping together 
the words of Christ and of Paul in their exaltation of 
love. It was a sermon with which men could not well 
disagree without disagreeing with the Gospel, aud its 
spirit prevailed through the session. The correspondent 
of one Chicago paper called it a ‘‘ palpable plea for 
Andover,” little thinking, doubtless, what praise he was 
thereby bestowing on Andover. The discussions on the 
papers upon the “‘ Limits of Christian Fellowship” and 
**The Religious Newspaper” displayed a breadth of 
view beyond merely denominational lines with which 
we have not always been credited. There was an evi- 
dent demand for that which is Christian before that 
which is Congregational. Dr. Alden spoke of the great 
work oa the foreign ficld during the past year, and 
described with emotion how impossible it was for the 
Prudential Committee t » refuse the pressing application 
of “‘ consecrated ” men from ou'side the denomination— 
one even from Winnipeg, who begged to be sent abroad, 
and whose earnestness indicated that ‘“‘ somebody had 
been praying.” He said nothing, however, of the 
impossibility of refusing the consecrated sons of mission- 
aries at Andover, whose earnestness might no less indi- 
cate the prayers of some one. He appealed for a 
hearty trust of the churches in the Board, but attempted 
no defense of his policy. 

There was very little theological discusston. 
Occasionally an allusion was made to those who “‘ specu- 
late,” in contrast with ‘‘ earnest men who rest on the 
sure word of God ;” but as no one knew whether those 
who speculate in the Andover way, or in the Joseph 
Cook and Dr. Withrow and even Jobn Calvin way, 
were meant, there was little applause. So far as I could 
judge, the Association was largely composed of thought- 
ful men who were loyal to Christ and did not care to 
dispute over fine points of doctrine. 

A most important and carefully prepared paper on 
‘*The True Relation between the A B C.F M and its 
Constituency ”’ was read by the Rv. Theodore Cilfton. 
of Rockford, in which he maintained that the Board was 
the ‘‘child and servant” of iis constituency, and that 
constituency was the Congregational churches, and 
there the will of the mj rity must be found out and 
obeyed. In contrast he described the Board as at present 
being an “independent, self-perpetuating, close corpo- 
raiion,” amenable only to the courts of Massachu-etts, 
in which the corporate members might be Unitarians, 
Univertalists, or Roman Catholics, and ther-fore ex- 
posed to the possible danger of being deflected from 
the denomination He suggested in the way of change 
especially the election of corporate members for a term 
of years, the requiring that a majority of the Board should 
be Congregationalists and especially Dr Treat’s plan 
presented lately in The Christian Union He believed 
that a Pruden‘fai Commitiee, if it were wise, furnished 
a better means for finding out the will of the churches 
than a Jocsl council, and closed with an exhortation to 
stand by the Board, to not fear changes, and to put 
aside distrust The excellent thoughts and spirit of the 
paper met with a seemingly universal approval. 

A pleasant incident of the meeting was the vialt of the 
Association in a body to Lincoln’s monument, where, 
after a speech of welcome by Attorney-General Hunt 
and @ response by the Moderator, the Rev. Warren F. 
D y, short speeches were made by Dr. Ray, the Hon. 
Mr. Collins, of Quincy, and Dr. Alden. The exercises 
became very impressive when, as the sun was sinking 
behind the oaks, the Association stood in the shadow of 
the monument of him who had just been spoken of as 
“raised up by God for his work, and consecrated to 
nim,” while Dr. Savage, of Chicago, offered an earnest 
prayer of consecration. 








HOME MISSIONARY EVANGELISTS. 


By CuarLes M. WaitTe.sry. 


HAVE to suggest, by way of definilion, that the 

words missionary and evangelistic are synonymous 
and interchangeable. No home missionary {s permitted 
to be merely pastor, as he who presides over a self- 
supporting and flourishing church sometimes may be. 
Associated with every pastor wo is not an evangelist 
also there must be, if the church is to be truly Christian 
in the surrounding community, either laymen who wiil 
be his co-working evangelists, by personal work gather- 


ing up into decisions for Christ the mov!nes of the 
pastor's teachings, or called-in helpers for seasons of 
harvest. 

It will not do to Jet the harvest go too long ungath- 
ered, or {t will fall to the grouné and rot, and not by its 
dying bring forth further harvest, If the pastor has 
not the evangelistic gift of translating impression into 
decision and committal, he must have help. He must 
elther educate his church to do the work by personal 
work, and for this there must be insight to read men’s 
souls and know who In the congregation has been 
moved by to-night’s sermon, tact to get men to allow 
you the persoral conversation that will give you an 
opportunity to push them to decision, and then knowl- 
edge of God’s Word as the sword of the Spirit—the 
ability of David’s helpers in the war that could sling 
Scripture (!) with both hands, and make every stone hit 
in the forehead, as our Master did when he sald to his 
and our Goliath, ‘‘ It is written;” and, above all, the 
humility and sensitiveness to the Holy Spirit that will 
yield to him quick attention and implicit and prompt 
obedience. 

Brethren in the pastorate, how many of you are 
training your churches to be evangelists? How many 
of you have become chaplains in hospitals, instead of 
being captains of an army in whfch every one of the 
rank and file can turn a thousand of the enemy, and 
two put ten thousand to filght ? 

But, sgain, if home misifonary means evangelist to 
the regions where the saints have not sufficient to meet 
their own and the expenses of their pastor without help 
from more favored communities; why should those 
who are themselves evangelists call other evangelists to 
their aid ? 

I answer, because in heavy plowing {t is better to be 
at the expense of a team than to plow with one horse 
and kill him. Because, to get the horse-car up the hill, 
the extra horse, who is used to doing nothing else than 
helping up hill, is a necessity if you are going to get. a 
carful of folks tothe top. There is no need, perhaps, 
of the extra horse if there is any use in getting the 
empty car to the top of the hill. 

To the largest success there must be at least two men 
—in «& continued series of meetings. It may be one 
man can get along if he be the Christ idea of manhood ; 
i ¢., & man with a better half, and that better half 
ibe church to which he is married—the pastor the bead, 
the members the body, patterned after the Christ head 
and body—bridegroom and bride. 

Bat, ordinarily, however alive the pastoral head of the 
body, he is attached to a large number of paralytic 
members, to a largely paralytic body, some of them 
affi'cted with shaking palsy—s:al without knowledge, 
work without being led in it by the Spirit; or affilcted 
with still paley—who do nothing but criticise the pastor 
because he does not draw and doas not have converts. 

N »w. brethren, it takes two men, as ministers are and 
as churches are, for protracted meetings, or it kills the 
miuis'er or it kills the church. I speak from personal 
experience 1 tifed to do both parts, and that I am not 
in heaven to-day is a miracle to those who know the 
circumstances in my case. No man has any business 
to be psstor and evangellst both in the same place at the 
same time. Those gifted both ways may alternate the 
exercise of their gifts, perhaps, and survive; but woe 
to that man who sins against the Jaws of his body 
because he has no church to count on to do either part 
of the work when he holds a special series of meetings, 
and because he feels too poor or too self confident to 
call {n help! 

But, brethren, the poorer churches are impressed with 
the conviction that evangelists are expensive luxurics, 
and ill to be afforded by companies of Christians who 
are ashamed because they so inadequately supply the 
necessities of the consecrated man who is their pastor 
and teacher, 

Therefore, brethren, I am profoundly convinced, by 
experience as a home missionary evangelist myeelf, 
this last winter, as well as by my experience when a 
psstor, we ought, as churches of Carist, to commis- 
sion roving evangelists, supported by the church at 
large—home missionary appointees. at the command of 
home missionary authorities, and under home mission- 
ary, pay—to be yokefellows with home missionary 
pastors, without expense to the home missionary church 
or its leader. 

Then the evangelist can use all his methods, all his 
quickening Holy Spirit power, and may even make grave 
mistakes which will in the end count for nothing, 
because the home missionary pastor, who takes the names 
of all those who decide for Christ, and who does ali the 
personal conversation with the wavering and undecided, 

and can, because he doesn’t have to prepare sermons or 
store up nerve and magnetism for the conduct of meet- 
ings; who does not divide these sweetest experiences 
of personal coptact with souls with the evangelist, 
because he knows that his own must be the personality. 
that is to shepherd the just-born lambs hereafter; and 80 
they must, if possible, know his voice from the very first; 





who in the division of labor will give all honor to the 
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evangelist who knows his business, but will not give 
place to any evangelist who wants to divide with him 
the affections of his own flock, or be a suggestion of 
criticlems that will elther break a pastor’s usefulness or 
drive him to a new field by invidious comparisons. 

I will not prolong my testimony, but, in my judgment, 
the time has surely come when we must have home 
missionary evangelists, and so honored and sent out that 
no home misslonary church shall feel stigmatized as a 
‘* poor” brother because it employs the home missionary 
instead of the independent evangelist. 


AN OBJECT LESSON ON THE INDIAN 
QUESTION. 
By THe Rev. D. N. Bracn. 


PROMINENT resident of this city (Cambridge, 

Mass.), for many years deeply interested in the 
North American Indians, and one of the principal 
movers in the agitation of the subject of Indfan rights 
in this nelghborhoud, was in Washington several months 
ago, attending a meeting of the Indian Commissioners. 
While listening to the proceedings his attenticn was 
fixed by the force and eager attention of a short, thick- 
set man, with a keen eye, an intelligent countenance, 
and quick, decisive movements, Seeking him out as 
necessarily a friend of the Indian, he found that he was 
a lay missionary to the red men of British Columbia, a 
modest, earnest Englishman, who had gone out notwith- 
standing strenuous protest from the authorities of 
the Territory, had encountered great hardships and 
perils, had succest fully overcome innumerable obstacles, 
and was now the quiet, unassuming head of a village of 
a thousand Indians and more, who were Christianized; 
civilized, and engaged in useful, remunerative indus- 
tries. His meeting him—for business in the Indlan 
interest had caled the missionary as well as this gentle- 
men to Washington—gave this gentleman renewed 
confidence in what be held theoretically ; v z., that there 
was yet good hope for the Indian, under simple recogni- 
tion of his rights, and some wise, eelf-developing direc- 
tion of him. 

T wo or three weeks ago there walxed into this gentle- 
man’s Boston ¢ ffice the same man, with the same bright 
eye, the sams hopeful look, the same quick, resolute 
step. He brought a story at once sad and full of 
promise. His Indian villagers, living in neat frame 
houses, worshiping in a large church of thefr own 
building, concucting their local government (under the 
missionary, holding a magistrate’s writ fiom the British 
authoriltes), and carrying on Jarge operations In lumber- 
sawing avd salmon-cannirg, were about to be dispor- 
sessed Ly the Canadian Pacific Ratlroad’s progress, 
increasing, as it did, the value of land, and a part of 
these Indian Jands being actually ceded in block to the 
railroad. Appeals had been made to the Dominton 
authorities in vain. This was the sad side. Great Britain, 
“good to the Indian,” was good In this wire like its 
sister authority in the States. But the promising aspect 
was that these Indians, self-rellant, brave, used now for 
many years to respect Jaw, though stinglag under the 
injustice which would drive them from the land of their 
fathers, now made doubly valuable by thelr industrial 
improvemente—tinstead of fighiipg, instead of offering 
savage indignities, proposed to migrate, of their own 
notion, and to set up (fn much the temper of the New 
England fathers) religion, government, and self-sustatn- 
ing industries elsewhere. Where, then ? Over the straits 
separating their lands from the southern extremity of 
Alaska could he seen the blue hills and wooded mountain 
sides of a land ruled by another nationality. Perhaps here 
could be found a refuge. And it was to negotiate with 
reference to this migration that the missfonary— 
Mr. William Duncan—sfter falling to secure redress at 
Ottawa, had been visiting Weshington ; and he was 
now in Boston to consult the friends of the Ind{fan there 
and in Cambridge before returning to assist in the 
migration. 

The impressiveness of this state of Mr. Duncan’s 
Indians—tbeir self-control, their submission to the 
majesty of law, though unjust—their far sighted plans 
for migration—their eelf-directing, self-reliant spirit— 
appeared, even more than their sobriety, their industry, 
and their moral and religious progress, to show what 
the Indian was capable of, and what a factor he might 
yet become In the development of America. It seemed 
to the gentleman to whom I have alluded, as it had 
seemed to the rector and aseistant pastor of Trinity 
Church (for Mr. Duncan is an Episcopalian, though tn 
no sectarian spirit), and to others interested in the sub- 
ject, that this was 100 good an opportunity to be lost 
for presenting, to this nelghborhood at least, an object 
lesson, as it were, In respect to the possibilities of the 
Indian, The result has been many engagements of Mr. 
Duncan to speak in Boston, Cambridge, and elsewhere 
On Sundsy evening, May 1, he told his story at Trinity 
Church, Boston (Dr. Phillips Brooks's), and the following 
Sunday night at the Harvard Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Cambridge. 

The latter occasion was virtually a union service, the 











Prospect Street Congregational Church being invited to 
be present, and its congregation responding in large 
numbers. Tne house was full. The Rev. Willlam H. 
Thomas, D.D., General Grant’s favorite army chaplain 
and pastor of the church (which is that of the gentleman 
to whom I have alluded), presided, and made the open- 
ing and closing exercises brief in order that the more 
time might be given Mr. Duncan. This plain, unpre- 
tentlous man then, with only the merest skeleton of 
heads, spoke for an hour and a half, with a freshness, a 
graphic and dramatic power, and a loving earnestness 
which not only held but charmed the audience. His 
address, reported stenographically, and not altered in a 
word, would make one of the most effective documents 
on the Indian question. No one who hears him can 
help being ‘“‘right” on that great and imperative na- 
tional issue. Cannot he be heard in New York and 
throughout the country ? 

Mr. Duncan said he was embarrassed by having to 
speak in a language which for more than half of his 
life he had disused. He went to British Columbia thirty 
years ago. The occasion of his going was the story of 
the misery of the Indians which the commander of a 
British man-of-war brought home to England from the 
coast. This officer offered passage thither to whoever 
would go, and he volunteered. The authorities, on his 
arrival, warned him of his peril should he adventure 
himself among the savages, and told him that they could 
guarantee him no protection. But he persisted, and 
only asked the privilege of liviag in a government stock- 
ade until he could pick up a little of the language. This 
he did from the Indian children, and from adults also, 
in eo far as they would assist him. He began with 
nouns, pointing to objects and noting the answers given. 
With verbs, abstract nouns, etc., he had to get on by 
signs, motions, grimaces, etc., in order to get the Indlan 
equivalents. 

His eagerness to learn thelr tongue warmed the hearts 
of the ravages. After a few months he left the stockade 
and intrusted himself to them. They were, in their 
savage, desperate way, strong believers in the unseen 
world. Meeting their chief, his firat question of Mr, 
Duncan was (knowing his use of writing and of books), 
‘* Have youa letter from the Great Father ?” ‘‘I have,” 
wasthereply. ‘‘ Willyou tell it tous?” ‘‘ That is why 
Iam here.” ‘‘ Weare glad.” The ground of his work 
was the simple truths of the Bible, and an inslstence on 
{ts ethics. So, when, as his popularity grew, he was 
asked to visit different chiefs, he would refuse to be 
witness to their diabolical ceremonies of hospitality— 
‘The Great Father does not like that; I cannot see it.’ 
After gathering a falr number of adherents, and flading 
that savage enormities were corrup‘ing his converts, he 
asked those who were willing to follow him toa place 
by themselves and there to set up a village obedient to 
the Great Father. This became the nucleus for further 
growth. Living on friendly terms with neighboring 
Indians, sending his earnest Christian red men out on 
little missions to them, he s‘i|l built up this community 
on Christian principles. He hadthem organize a councl] 
and govern themselves. He himself took a magistrate’s 
oath, and so connected their local government with that 
of the Crown. He organ'zed police. He had the 
council prohibit Hquor, and kept it out. They built a 
large church, and administered it in an earnest, fervent 
way. He got them the machinery for a saw mill, and 
soon his villagers were living in frame houses. He 
tsught them salmon-canning, and thete canned goods 
are now largely exported by them. In short, by 
simple, common-sense, manhood respecting ways, he 
brought Indians living in abject misery, in nameless 
abominations, and some of them even in cannibal! m, 
up to belng a civilized, Christian, law-abiding, thrifty, 
and prosperous people. He gave many incidents, 
graphically illustrative of all his main points, which my 
space forbids my giving even in abstract. He sald that 
the Indians were just like other men, not better, not 
worse ; but that, had he to choose between a hundred of 
our more degraded white people and a hundred degraded 
Indians for bringing up to Christian manhood, he 
wceuld choose the Indians, on the ground of certain 
radical traits of good in them. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ART. 


By Rie.tey Hircerscock. 








ITHIN the last few weeks a new fashion has 

been set in this city by which the public will 
gain. The bequest of the late Miss Wolfe, and the 
paintings given by Messrs. Vanderbilt, Seney, Hilton, 
Russell, Schaus, acd others tothe Metropolitan Museum 
are all valuable iu themselves, and also valuable as an 
example which will certainly be followed. And this 
has been much needed, for the lavish expenditures upon 
works of art in this city have been in the main for pri- 
vate enjoyment. As regards substantial interest in pub- 
lic education In art New York has been surpassed by 
far lees wealthy Western cities, but there is reason to 
hope that a change has come, and that gifts to the public 





—— 


may become “‘the fashion,” a powerful factor in New 
York. 

A review of the recent additions to the Metropolitan 
Museum shows that {t is now the owner of an instructive 
and fairly representative collection of modern art. The 
Wolfe paintings are not yet exhibited, but they will 
represent the popular French art of the day, and when 
some generous amateur adds paintings by Delacrolx, 
Millet, and a few others, the student of modern art will 
find that the resources of the Museum will answer ordi- 
nary demands. Some of the new pictures will attract 
the curfous rather than appreciative amateurs; but, 
although Melssonier’s much-talked-of ‘‘1807” is rather 
& masterpiece of patient effort than a masterplece of art, 
{ts presence will draw many to the Museum who would 
be indifferent to nobler work. This picture of Napo- 
leon’s review of his exhausted but victorious and intense- 
ly loyal troops at Friedland has a valueon account of its 
size, ‘‘ importance,” historical interest, and the diligent 
study which it represents ; but it ig not to be counted as 
an example of great art, and its fame has led the public 
to overrate its merit. Yet the picture will be a ‘‘ center 
of attraction,” and this counts for something. Plloty’s 
‘**Thusnelda at the Triumph of Germanicus” {s another 
picture which, in a less degree, will have a ‘‘ success of 
curiosity,” and yet this overcrowded, grandiose work 
represents an already waning school, which will pass 
away as surely as the English historical school founded 
by Benjamin Weit. Detaille’s ‘‘ Defense of Cham- 
pigny ” exemplifies the careful, accurate workmanship 
of a pupil of Meissonier, who served himself in the 
Garde Mobile, and has portrayed wiih filelfty, but not 
with the spirit of De Neuville, the stirring scenes of the 
Franco Prussian war which passed befora his eyes, 
The presence of Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair” at the 
Museum is significant and encouraging. Tals plcture 
teaches to art students a lesson of diligence, perseverlag 
industry, and keen observation, and its drawing and 
modeling afford valuable technical suggestions, Its 
fame will attract and interest the public, and its influ- 
ence will be entirely wholesome. Mr. Vanderbil! could 
have made no better choice from the Stewart collection. 
Mr. George I. Seney may really be credited with the 
introduction of Josef Israels to our public. There were 
pictures by Israels in a few collections as far back as the 
Johnston sale ; there are examples now in the Vanderbilt 
and other collections, and the dealers hava contributed a 
little to the supply from time to time. Yet Israels has 
never been a popular favorite in this country, nor even 
generally known. Like Miliet, he {s best classified as a 
painter of the poor, and even though in truth of action 
and color and depth of sympathy he may not be ranked 
with Millet, yet Israels’s iusight foto the life of peasants 
and sailors {s felt in nearly all his pictures, and his exe- 
cution {is often admirable. The mellow tones of the 
‘* Expectation,” a peasant girl knitting, will be pleas- 
antly remembered by those who visited the Museum last 
winter. The “ Bashful Suttor” relleves Israels from the 
charge of gloom so frequently brought agalast him, for 
it is delightfully suggestive of suspense and n+Tvec quet- 
ry, interesting in the characterization and excellent io 
color, The first appearance of Lerolle’s “ The Organ” 
as the property of the Museum is also to be noted, but 
this picture, so admirable in some of the figurework and 
in the feeling of space, is already famil'ar to our public. 
With this there is to be mentioned L-on L’hermite’s 
large ‘‘ Vintage,” another strong example of the French 
art of the day. Lhermite, who belongs to the younger 
school, has possibly not ‘‘ formed” himself a3 yet, but 
his work has always been distinguished by a force which 
has sometimes become brutality. He was classed as one 
of the Bastien-Lepage foliowing for a time, and his 
leaning toward the outdoor school {s {llustrated in this 
painting. But there isa variety of plein air theortes, 
and L’hermite has always lasisted upoa solidity of form 
rather than aerfal refinements or audacities. Here the 
sunburned peasants among the vines are painted in the 
immediate foreground, thrust upon the observer as it 
were with a certain rugged power which is not unim- 
pressive. It may be that the ‘‘ outdoor” effect is not 
altogether real, and yet the p'cture {s essentfally realistic, 
and its undeniable strength and interest will find many 
admirers. The giver of this picture, Mr. Willfam 
Schaus, has presented another figure painting in a more 
sentimental vein called ‘‘ Resignation,” by Ferdinand 
Schauss, which exemplifies Garman academic art. Jules 
Dupre, a vigorous young painter who bas scored a de- 
cided hit or two in salons of recent years, is represented 
by “‘ The Balloon,” a curious subject which has occupted 
other French artists within a year or two. From Mr. 
Seney also come ‘‘ The Old Man’s Garden,” by Adrian 
Louis-Demont, and ‘‘ Boatmen at Barcelona,” by Bilx- 
eras, and Mauve’s delightful landscapes, “Spring” and 
** Autumn.” 

The importance of these gifts will be readily appre- 
clated, and yet we are tempted to emphasiz3 even more 
strongly the opportunity now offered to form an ade- 
quate gallery of American art. Recent gifts to the 
Museum, together with pictures previously ia Its posses. 
sion, furnish an «excellent nucleys for a gallery uations! 
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in the truest sense. Taking the American pictures given 
by Mr. Seney, we find our landscape art represented by 
George Inness, A. H. Wyant, C. H. Davis, and Bolton 
Jones, no one of whom could properly be omitted. 

The “ Oaks in Autumn,” by Mr. Innees, 8 picture of 
beautiful quality, is to be ranked among his best. The 
Evening,” a large picture painted in 1868, shows the 
artist’s natural impetuosity and passionate force strug- 
vling against the constraints of the influences of that time. 
The picture filustrates the painter’s love cf tree forms 
expressive of power and ruggedness, and his earlier tend- 
ency to dwell more on details, to omit nothing in his 
foregrounds, and to work out his distance with ecrupu- 
lons fidelity. His liking for a free, often audacious, use 
of color betrays itself, but it {s kept in restraint, as is his 
brush work, which is more minute and labored than of 
late years. Mr. Davis's picture of evening shadows and 
chiliiag mist rising about a gnarled tree, Mr. Wyant’s 
gray, breezy “County Kerry,” and Mr. Jones's ‘‘Spring,” 
with its purple distance, form an interesting group of 
landscapes. Among the figure paintings Carl Marr’s 
beautifully painted ‘ Gossips” stands first, a subject worn 
threadbare since Leib! first made it fashionable, but here 
redeemed by graceful characterization and charming 
execution. Mr, Marr's ‘‘ Mystery of Life” is ciearly an 
academic study, ambitious, but noteworthy chiefly for 
its promise. Mr. Miliet’s ‘‘ Cosey Corner,” a fair young 
English girl reading beside a fire, is very pleasent in 
subject, and an excellent example of the artist's strong 
technique. It fs fitting that the work of George Fuller 
should be preserved in the Museum of the city where he 
began to paint, and where ten years ago he obtained 
substantial recognition. The three pictures given by 
Mr. Seney fairly illustrate the artist’s imaginative power, 
b's feeling for color and insistence upon tonic harmony, 

vd his manner of treatment. The ‘‘ Nydia,” a white- 

»bed figure seen in profile, seems to us less impressive 

asn the landscape “And She was a Witch,” with its 
cympathetic shacowr, and the girl flying to her hcme 
and shudderingly looking backward and toward the 
‘“ witch” haled away to merciless judgment. The “ Ideal 
He: a” was probably originally studied from one of the 
artist's children. Mr. Seney hascertainly made a good 
beginning for an American collection. 

Taking the excellent examples of Gifford, Dannat, 

Tirich, and others already owned by the Museum, and 
the recent gifts, there is evidently a substantial basis for 
a national gallery. Admisston to this gallery should be 
due solely to merit, and it shewid represent the past of 
our art to some extent as well as the future. The firm 
establishment of such a gallery waits the beneficence of 
some instructed amateur. 

Those who have labored for better opportunities for 
public art education in this city are encouraged to hope 
for further progress, and yet they are alive to certain 
dangers. It is unfortunate that a museum should not 
be independent, that it should be compelled to select 
without discrimination the gifts which any one may 
bring. There has been too much of this at our Museum, 
which began wrongly and has remained {ll ordered ; 
but this is not the place to discuss the proper function 
of an art museum. It is unfortunate, moreover, that 
many speculators lle in wait to profit by such outbursts 
of generous feeling as we have recently seen. The gifts 
to the Museum have been speedily followed by the in- 
spired announcement that Munkacsy’s “Death of 
Mczart,” a piece of claptrap which failed miserably in 
Paris and fell fiat elsewhere, so far as the intelligent 
were concerned, is to be given to the Museum. When 
the public finds rubbish as well pleced as good art in a 
museum, that museum’s collections become a source of 
confusion rather than of enlightenment. 








THE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS. 
WHENCE COMETH EVIL? 
By Lyor N. Totsro1. 
Translated for The Christian Union by 8. C. @.| 


HERMIT lived in the forest, and feared not the 
wild beasts. The hermit and these beasts talked 
together, and understood each other. 

One day the hermit was lying under 4 tree, and near 
him, to spend the night, there had come & raven, & 
pigeon, a stag, and aserpent. These animals began to 
discuss the origin of evil in the world. 

The raven said 

‘‘Byll comes from hunger. When thou hast eaten 
enough, and art perched upon a tree, cawing, everything 
eeems bright, good, joyous: but only fast two whole 
days, and tbou hast no more heart for nature—thou art 
seitated, thou cwnst not stay in one p'scs, thou hast not 
a moment of repose ; {fa bit is found, that ts atill worse — 
thou clashest at it witnout thought. It is in vain tortrike 
thee with a stick, or to throw stones at thee ; dogs or 
wolves may enap at thee in valn—thou wilt not } ave it. 
How many among us has hunger Billed thue! Al! evil 
comes fr »m bupger.” 

The pigeon said : 

“ves not seem to me that hunger fs the cause of 





evil: all evil comes from love, If we lived each for 
and by ourselves, we should not suffer so much—at least 
we should suffer alone ; while since we live always in 
couples, and thou Jovest thy companion so much, thou 
hast no rest, thy thoughts are only for her: Has she 
eaten? Isehe warmenough? And iff she files away 
for a while, then one is wretched indeed, haunted by the 
fear that she has been carried off by a hawk, or snared 
by men. And thou beginnest to search for her, and 
thou fallest thyself into trouble, it may be into the claws 
of a hawk or the meshes of a net. And if thy com- 
panion is indeed lost, then thou canst nefther eat nor 
drink ; thou canst only search for her and weep. How 
many of us have died thus! All evil comes, not from 
hurg:?r, but from love.” 

The serpent sald : 

** No; evil comes neither from hunger nor from love, 
but from malice. If we lived quietly, if we did not pick 
quarrels, all would go well: while, if anything is done 
contrary to thy will, thou art angry, everything offends 
thee, all that thou thinkest of is to pour out thy rage 
against some one ; and then, as if mad, thou hissest and 
twistest and seekest to bite someone. And thou hast 
pity on none. Thou wouldest bite father or mother, 
thou wouldest tear thyself even, and thy fury ends by 
destroying thee. A!] evil comes from malice,” 

The deer sald : 

‘* No, it is neither malice, nor love, nor hunger that 
causes evil; itis fear. If one need not be afraid, all 
would be well. Our feet are l'ght for the race, and we 
are strong. From a small animal we can defend our- 
selves with our antlers ; a large one we can fly from ; 
but that does not save us from fear. Ifa branch cracks 
in the forest, if a leaf rustles, thou tremblest suddenly 
with fright, thy heart begins to beat as if it would burst 
from thy bosom, and thou fiyest like an arrow. An- 
other time it is a hare that passes, a bird that moves its 
wings, or a limb that falls; thou imaginest thyeelf 
pursued by a savage beast, and itis toward the danger 
that thou runnest. Sometimes, to avoid a dog, thou 
fallest upon the hunter ; sometimes, selzed with fear, 
thou flyest thou knowest not whither, thou makert a 
leap, it is over a precip!ce where thou findest thy death. 
Sleeping with one eye always cpen, always on the alert, 
always terrified, there is no peace. All evil comes from 
fear.” 

Then the hermit sald : 

‘* Our unhappiness comes neither from bunger, nor 
from love, nor from malice, nor from fear. It is from 
our own nature that evil comes, for it is that which 
causes hunger, love, malice, and fear.” 








A WARWICKSHIRE SCHOOL TREAT. 


By Rosk KInGgsLey. 


T is a hot summer day. A southwesterly shower 
yesterday dispersed the fine gray haze that too often 
veils our sunlight in the Midlands. The sky is blue and 
tender, the air balmy and heavy with the scent of pinks 
and roses, sweet-peas and mignonette, as we drive up 
the slope on which our old Warwickshire village clus- 
ters round its gray sandstone church. 

My companion, a young American girl, is enthusiastic 
over half-timbered houses 250 years old, and gardens 
radiant with flowers. But we have no time to-day to 
linger among the cottages. Up to the left, behind a line 
of gigantic round-topped elms, we see flags and banners 
waving ; and, hurrying on, we pass a long procession of 
the children from the village school, wendivg their way 
up the drive hung with fiags to a charming old gable 
house. 

‘The hostess is standing in the deep porch of carved 
black oak to welcome her gueste—the picture of an 
elderly English gentlewoman of the old school, with 
pretty, refined features, and a delightful style of dress 
entirely herown. The rector, his wife, anda group cf 
fair-haired young girls, who come every year to stay 
with their old friend for this great day, are waiting 
with our hostess. And before our greetings are over, the 
head cf the little procession has reached the garden gate. 
In file the children, led by the schoolmaster. They 
troop up the pathway berdered with rosebushes half 
smothered in blossoms, and, after greeting their hostess 
as they pase—the g!rls with a bob curtsey, the boys with 
that curious form of salutation which may be described 
as the ‘“ wipe bow,” as it consists apparently in wiping 
the face upwards from the chin to the hat with the back 
of the hand, fingers downwards—they disperse in the 
hay field through the iron fence to play till teais ready. 

And now a word as to the old house. Built in 1615. 
and owned since then by the ancestors of that master of 
Eoglish, Walter Savage Landor. it is a perfect specimen 
of an old manor house. Long and low, its many gables, 
its massive chimney-stacks, its unexpected corners and 
prej ctions, and ths carved oak that adorns every win- 
dow and door and gable end, prepare one for the charms 
within doorse—for upand-dcwn passages, osk panels, 
high carved mantelpieces that join the carved beams of 
the very low ceilings, priceless china, Battersea, enamel 





candlesticks that make one’s mouth water in every-day 
use in the bedrooms, curious pictures, and, locked 
away in an fron safe in the wall, the gold-embroidered 
gloves that Charles I. wore on the scaffold, which he 
handed to Juxon, and Juxon gave to Jeremy Taylor, 
an ancestor of our hostess. And to-day there are roses 
every where—banks of the pink globes of La France, the 
flery crimson of Jacqueminot, the shell-like petals of 
Captain Christy, nestling against the black oak of panels 
that came from the Blue Boar at Bosworth, the last 
house in which Richard IIL. ever slept. 

But the garden these lovely roses come from {sa fit 
setting to the pretty little old house—for it is quite small, 
in spite of {ts many rooms. In front of the porch a 
dozen yards of turf and flower-beds slope gently down 
to a carved oak fence, dividing the garden from a 
picturesque orchard in which fat sheep are feeding. In 
the beds a delightful confusion prevails of American 
annuals, rare perennials, standard roses and tall red 
lilies, and gersniums and fuchsias in every available 
corner. The back of the house {s equally attractive. A 
few steps lead up a bank, aud at a higher level than the 
house is a flat, old-fashioned pleasaunce lJaid out ina 
little set of geometrical beds al! filled with exquisitely 
arranged geraniums, fuchsias, and other bedding plants, 
with straight borders and straight spaces of turf beyond 
them. The straight borders contain treasures that fill 
the horticultural soul with envy. Everything grows 
and thrives there. Even the now almost extinct white 
cabbage-roge, the ‘‘ Rose Unique” of the last century, 
here is loaded with its dead-white flowers; while its 
less rare but not less beautiful sister, the true pink cab- 
bage rose, is simply weighed down with bloseoms. The 
grees is strewn with the dark red petals of the old 
damask, most perfect of all roses for making pot-pourr! : 
and close by grows {ts party-colored variety, the York and 
Lancaster. The real crimson clove-pink, and the now 
rare Anne Boleyn with its dark markings on the pink, 
deeply fringed petals, give off their fresh, pungent 
fragrance. And sheaves of lillee—white, red, orange, 
yellow—rise proudly erect at intervals. Honeysuckles 
climb into the topmost branches of the anclent apple 
trees that stand here and there among the flowers and 
grass plats. Outside the light fron railing round the 
garden, the children are skipping about in the field 
from which the hay was only carried a week ago—we 
can smell it still in the great rick over there to the left, 
beyond the Nut Walk where Walter Savage Landor 
used to love to wander up and down. And the enor- 
mous e)ms, that make a wall of cool shadow round 
meadow and house, are full of cawing rooks, mightily 
disturbed at the unwonted racket in these usually tran- 
quil and dign’fied grounds, 

My companion {is enchanted with her first experience 
of the way we live in ‘‘the beartof England.” But tea 
is ready, and we must leave the flowers and return to 
the level pace between the steps and the little conserva- 
tory that runs along the back of the houre. Here long 
tables have been set out on the grave) walk ; and ata 
call from their master the children troop in and range 
themselves on either side, looking with eager eyes at 
the great dishes piled high with bread and butter, plum 
cake, and bread and jam. Each one has brought a mug 
orcup. The “infants” from four to six have a sepa- 
rate table a little apart, where the rector’s fat three year- 
old boy has already eneconced himself with his nurse. 
There {s a pause. The schoolmaster takes off his hat. 
The boys do likewise, And he starts the old musical 
grace before meat, which all the little voices join in 
singing—‘' We thank thee, Lord, for this our food,” etc. 
Then how they fall upon their food! Whata silence 
comes over them! How the pretty girl helpers, in their 
fresh blue cotton dresses, hurry up and down the lines 
with jugs of steaming tea, drawn, ready mixed with 
milk, from the big urn at the head of the table, over 
which the butler’s wife presides ! 

While they are stuffing themselves we bury ourselves 
with the guests who have been dropping tn. There are the 
farmers’ wives, who merge all differences of rank and 
position—for there are as strong caste prejudices between 
various members of the farming class asin any other 
rank of life—and meet here once a year on the common 
ground of friendship with the hostess. There are the 
mothers of children who bave gained prizes; the 
wives of gardener, coachman, and so forth ; and a few 
special old friends or retainers among the cottagers, 
No rich neighbors are invited, eave the falr-haired 
maidens in blue, and one or two others connected with 
the parish. 

My American friend is ceep in the mé/ée, jug in hand, 
and will ecarcely leave the children, gorging themeelves 
in silent enjoyment, when our ta isready. I take one 
tea urn—no sinecure—with my American friend on my 
right, pext to a pleasant, highly cultivated f.rmer’s 
wife. On my left is a proud mother who has managed 
to bring up a family of eight eons on a day-laborer’s 
wages of twelve to fourteen shillings a week. Each of 
them {n turn has gained the prize of one pound which 
is given every year to each of the two boys and two 
girls who have not been in more than two places duriug 
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the first three years after leaving school. Mrs, U—— 
has a prize-winner to-day, and says, cheerily, she hopes 
the two youngest, who are still at school, will be equally 
fortunate when their turn comes. Then she goes on to 
tell us the last news from her two eldest sons, who went 
out to Queensland ‘‘six year ago come Michaelmas,” 
and are doing well. One is earning big wages as a 
stockman, the other has married and lives on his own 
land, in the house he has bullt himself. Brave little 
mother, in her neat, threadbare clothes, never grum- 
bling, never begging ! And yet what a hard fight it has 
been one can £ee from the worn, seamed face. 

When our tea {s over, the children have finished too. 
Their mouths are jammy; they are really stupefied 
with food ; and the voices that sing grace are faint and 
wheezy. But how satisfied ! What utter content on the 
little red faces ! 

Now comes the solemn ceremony of the prize-giving. 
The children make a double line. At the head stands 
our hostess, with her bevy of young helpers, The rector 
reads out the names. First the boys and girls in service 
or on the farms. If they are able to get away from their 
places for the day, they come up the long line, rather 
shamefaced and shy. Then the Sunday-school prize 
winners. Our own gardener’s little boy gets a beautiful 
Bible, another a nice prayer book, and so forth. Then 
the prizes for needlework. Our hostess is an exquisite 
needlewoman herself, and encourages the girls to be the 
same by all means in her power. And long and deep 
are her lamentations over our degenerate days, when the 
numberless subjects of the Government code make It 
impossible for proper attention to be pald to good needle- 
work. Then come the general school prizes for attend- 
ance and learning—work-boxes, writing-cases, books, 
knives. 

But no one goes away empty-handed, for each 
child has some toy or little present, each helper some 
trifilng remembrance of the day. 

And then all hurry off to the field; and for two 
mortal hours we organize games under the great elm 
treee—cricket and foot races and sack races and three- 
legged races for the boys; ‘‘drop the handkerchief” 
and ‘‘nuts in May” for the girls, till seven o'clock. 
Then, as they once more file through the fron fence into 
the garden, the fair-hatred maidens give each child two 
gingerbreads and a large plum bun. With hands and 
pockets crammed, they form in line, and, with shaky 
voices from muck eating and much running, they sing 
* God save the Queen.” Then off goes the rector’s hat. 
‘* Three cheers for Miss ——!” he shouts, with the zest 
of a boy himeelf; and the hurrahs that follow are heard 
half a mile away across the valley. And then, as the 
children trudge home, to dream of a paradise of cakes and 
prizes, we wearily turn to our hard-earned and excel. 
lent cold supper in the little oak-paneled, rose bedecked 
dining room, with a sense of duty fulfilled, pleasure 
given, and deep inward satisfaction that school feasts 
come but once a year. 








SECRETARY TREAT’S PLAN. 
HOW CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS REGARD IT. 


OME weeks ago The Christian Union sent to a 
selected list of fifty Congregational clergymen 
marked coples of The Christian Union, containing {ts 
account of Secretary Treat’s plan, proposed ten years 
ago, for bringing the American Board {nto closer rela. 
tions with the churches, and asked them for their 
opinion on the subject for publication. Secretary Treat 
proposed that on difficult questions the honorary mem- 
bers should cast a preliminary vote, which of course 
would be without authority ; or else, as a preferable plan, 
that the corporate mem bers should select the new mem. 
bers from nominations to be made by the State Associ- 
ations. The replies to this circular letter are published 
below. From about twenty gentlemen no reply was re- 
ceived ; from three a note of explanation as to the reason 
why the writers did not wish to express themselves public- 
ly on the subject ; two of the gentlemen addressed were 
in Europe. All the replies from the rest—that fs, all 
which were in direct response to the question—are given 
below, and without any modification except the erasure 
of a mere formal introductory paragraph acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the letter and in some instances 
briefly restating the nature of Dr. Treat’s plan. To 
meature the weight and significance of these letters the 
reader must know the principle and the methods by 
which the list of persons addressed was made out For 
this purpose a copy of the Congregational Year. Book 
was given to a gentleman in The Christian Union ¢ flice 
not familiar with the personnel of the two parties in 
the Congregational church, and he was requested to 
select fifty clergymen who, from the size of their 
churches and their lccality, might be presumed to repre- 
sent, in the best manner possible, the different sections 
of the country, omitting all corporate members of the 
Board, The letiers were then sent to the gentlemen 
named in the list thus prepared, which was not revised, 
and, itso happened, owing to the senior editor’s absence 





from town, not even seen by him until the answers 
were returned. No letters were sent to any corporate 
members, because it seemed to The Christian Union clear 
that {t would be an act of impropriety to ask any cor- 
porate member of the Board to publicly commit himeelf 
before the Springfield meeting upon any of the ques- 
tions there to be submitted and determined. The 
corporate body is in the nature of a judicial body, and 
itis to be assumed that its members will go to the session 
with minds, as far as possible, unbiased and unprej 
udiced, and certainly without previous self committal, 
that they may decide in a judicial spirit upon the facts 
there presented and arguments there presented. On 
the significance of these letters we have commented in 
our editorial columns. 


From tHe Rey. ASHER ANDERSON. 
BrisTo., Conn. 

Probably you are not aware that you have addressed one 
who but recently came from the Reformed Church, in which, 
by reason of representation, the relations between the 
boards and the churches are not only intimate but vital. I 
can see how the American Board may exist without a very 
close reference to the churches. And it is to be plainly 
seen, also, that the relation of the churches may be seriously 
interfered with by reason of that polity which the Board 
within and of itself may unwisely adopt. It is not forme 
to render judgment upon the plan which Secretary Treat 
proposed, since it belongs so much better to him to appre- 
hend the status of the churches in these important relations 
Nor do I wish to be misunderstood in my%spirit if I out- 
line a plan which might go to some extent to alleviate 
matters as they are known to stand at present with the 
Board in its relations to the churches. 

All will freely admit that the churches, because they pro- 
vide the most largely whatever means may be required for 
the support of a missionary service, will more and more 
demand that they shall have something to say as to the 
disposal of the moneys given to the Board. This feeling‘is 
growing. It must be answered, or the churches, losing 
sympathy through lack of representation, will contribute 
the more largely to home work, or in such directions as will 
appeal the most closely to their sympathies, and which 
appeal will naturally be close and strong because a seli- 
perpetuating board is not existing between them and the 
objects they careto sustain. Does it not seem clear, then, 
that not a little of the difficulty will be removed should the 
associations be permitted each and every year to send dele 
gates—two, if not more—who at stated times shall go to 
some central place, reither far East nor far West, for the 
purpose of making whatever provision the needs of the 
service may demand? In the instance of any emergency 
matters could be taken care of through correspondence. 
These delegates should report to their respective associa- 
tions at the annual meetings. Lay members could be elect- 
ed by the associations as well. I appreciate that the objec- 
tions made to such a plan as this will be based on the size 
of the body, the distance delegates would have to travel, 
and the expense it would incur. These, however, would 
not be thought of, because the more important element of 
close sympathy would crowd them out of sight. The plan 
is democratic. Itis American. It is Congregational. 

Now, as to the candidate for missionary service. I 
am not able to see why any applicant should have his case 
determined upon by a few men who are pleased to do as 
they please in reference to more than one thing respecting 
the candidate. Why sheuld not the local Conference or 
Association examine the applicant? Such a body can be 
trusted in reference to the theological fitness of the party 
just as well as the Prudential Committee in Boston. The 
indorsement of the Conference ought to be sufficient, and 
with this he should be accepted by the Board without fur- 
ther questioning. His standing could be maintained, 
though in the field, ag the standing of any Congregational 
minister is kept at home, through his connection with the 
Association. I am unable to see that the mere element of 
distance should make any difference. The missionary could 
report concerning his work or his views, and if at any time 
the Association saw fit to recall him, the Prudential or some 
other committee having the appointment in charge could be 
advised to that effect. Such a plan as this would certainly 
bring the churches into a closer relation with the field and 
the servants of the churches init. This would be demo 
cratic. And it surely would be a great deal more Oongre- 
gational than the present method at Boston. 

I feel strongly on the subject of representation, and am 
satisfied that it is unjust to the missionary to take him awuy 
from his associates in the work. As it seemsto me, they 
are now more the servants of the Prudential Committee than 
of the churches whose means are providing for their sup- 
port. 


From THE Rev, D, N. Breacu, 


CamMBRIDGE, Mass. 

It is certainly remarkable—and the public is indebted to 
you for calling attention to it—that, at a time when no ext- 
gency was coloring the matter, and near the end of his life, 
so experienced, fair-minded, and judicious a man as Secre- 
tary Treat should himself have proposed and championed 
measures which, had they been adopted, would have nega- 
tived the now convenient claim of the Board’s trresponsi- 
bility. Of his alternate proposals, I consider that the sec- 
ond—as you intimate—is preferable. Its adoption would 
have value in two or three particulars. It would negative 
by by-law this claim of irresponsibility. As a part of the 
Board’s organic law, it would stand as a monument of vic- 
tory in this struggle between prerogative and the people. 
It might also deepen the interest of our churches in the 





Board by its indirect relating of them to the Board’s man- 
agement. 

I confess, however, that I should not favor the change, 
We being Congregationalists, with our independence and 
voluntary organizations, I dislike lumbering our churches 
up, and their representative local bodies, with matters of 
this kind ; not that I am specially partial to our polity, but 
because, it teing what it is, it seems to me that it would 
better go on “‘ after its kind.’ In the second place, I con- 
ceive that the objection of ‘‘ close corporation,” as affect- 
ing the Board, is theoretical rather than practical. Were 
the corporate members few, or confined to a limited area, 
it would be different. But the corporate membership is so 
large, represents, according to usage, the whole country so 
evenly, and is capable of increase (and consequent manip- 
ulation) at such a slow rate, that, in everything but form, 
it 1s practically a true representation of our churches ; and 
for one, I have great faith in our corporate members, given 
them, even at Des Moines, fair play, through an open and 
sufficiently protracted discussion (for, under a different 
plan of the meetings, the matter could have been pressed, 
jary fashion, as was impossible even in a whole day’s de 
bate), and I should have been willing to trust them. And, 
after a year, they will be heard from, not only now, but at 
every emergency. Thirdly, I shrink from seeing the area 
widened of such manipulating as the last two or three years 
have witnessed. Let it suffice us that one meeting, and one 
list of two hundred men, can be (in attempt) engineered— 
and not all our State bodies too. Besides, who that knows 
the tendency toward engineering our State bodies on gen- 
eral issues wants to see a new function of this sort in- 
trusted to the mechanics? Lastly, I greatly fear that the 
carrylng of this point would act as a sop thrown to the 
opposition, leaving weightier matters the smaller chance of 
attention. 

The truth is that the present retention of the Board in the 
interest of unprogressive thought is symptomatic of nnpro- 
gressiveness all along the line. Remedy this grievance, and 
the battle is only begun. I suppose that I have taken, above, 
an unpopular position. There are many who have un- 
bounded faith in organization. I have not. I believe in 
fixing responsibility definitely and personally, and then in 
holding it, by force of public opinion, rigidly to its work. 
1 believe in /ife rather than in mechanics. In the govern- 
ment of great cities this is coming to be perceived. The 
Founder of the City of God perceived it, spent much of his 
force in antagonizing organization, and discouraged it by 
providing for it almost not at all, even under the Apostles. 
The favorite cover for all things continuing as from the 
foundation of the Board is, the difficulty of foreign mis- 
sions, the need of experience, fidelity to the lessons of the 
past. Doubtless the past must teach us. But one of the 
evidences of its teaching us must be that we are simplifying 
and are men of to-day, not of yesterday. The Board is be- 
hind the age. It is behind the work. It would not be diffi- 
cult to give particulars. That the success of foreign missions 
lies not in diplomacy and elaborate methods is evident, not 
only from the Book of Acts, and from the most glowing 
points of missionary history, but from the success of mis- 
sions privately undertaken in our time, and notably by Mr. 
William Duncan among the savages of British Colambia— 
the story of which he is telling in this neighborhood just 
now. Noone who has access, as [ do, to direct correspond- 
ence from mission fields can fail to read between the lines 
(though the writers would hold up their hands in horror at 
entertaining the thought) that there is plethora of ma- 
chinery, that it is outworn, and that itis of life that the 
whole matter is scant. 

It is painful to me to say this. i love our Board. Num- 
bers of its officers and missionaries are dear friends of mine. 
One of its missionaries is dearer to me than myself. I would 
not let a day pass in becoming myself one of its mission- 
aries (if, that is to say, they would accept me) were I not 
providentially hindered. And I long tried to persuade :ay- 
self that the Board was all right. I blinded my eyes. But 
I cannot do so any longer. And | do not want the living, 
imperative need of radical reformation confused in the 
public mind, and its accomplishment entangled, by the 
pressing forward even of so good a suggestion as Secretary 
Treat’s. Focus the light. Give usthe facts. Trust a cor- 
porate membership practically representative of our 
churches. Let them hold, not an hour’s meeting aftera 
communion season, or a three days’ meeting, but a week’s, 
or @ month’s, and let them give us—as they will if there isa 
suitable chance and urgency—an administration equal to 
the most glorious opportunities the history of missions has 
known, and equal to an ability of the churches and an 
openness of young hearts correspondingly full of promise. 


From THE R&y. Neweit M. CAaLHoun. 
MILForRD, Conn. 

As a Congregationalist, I should desire to have the Board 
represent the churches in a sense in which it does not at the 
present time. Still, 1 am satisfied with past results, and, 
taking all things into consideration, think {it wise to let well 
enough alone. I should have been more in favor of the 
second suggestion of Secretary Treat at the time he made 
it than act present. So far as I can recall, I do not remem- 
ber to have heard any layman connected with churches to 
which I have ministered criticise the Board or its Pruden- 
tial Committee, or express a wish to have it under the man 
agement of the churches. 





FRoM THE REV. JAMES R, DANFORTH. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

I sincerely regret that the question of « change in the 
organization of the Board has been raised ; yet, beingup, it 
must be settled, and can be settled in but one way : the close 
corporation must ultimately be made an open one. We 
shall no more submit to donation without representation 
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than our fathers submitted to taxation without it. A self- 
perpetuating body is apt to become increasingly self- 
counseling and self-governing. It required almost as much 
volcanic action to change the attitude of the Board toward 
slavery as was required upon the battlefield to wipe out 
slavery itself. No one will dispute the fact that, in num- 
bers, intelligence, piety, and benevolence, certain members 
of our churches are entitled to a representation upon our 
Board ; yet the close corporation perpetuates itself to their 
exclusion. Itis not a question of sympathy with a phase of 
theology, or of antipathy against it. It isa question of right 
that those belonging to our Congregational body and con- 
tributing with a self-sacrifice at least equal to others (their 
contributions being received by the Board) should have 
their voice in the counsels of the Society, if they want it. 
They want it. It was excluded; and to that extent the 
Board bas ceased to be representative. 

With all deference to the high quality, noble character, 
eminent piety, and splendid services of our honored breth- 
ren and fathers, I do feel that, in the progress of the years, 
a denomination may be more wisely trusted with the con- 
duct of the causes for which it is sufliciently interested to 
offer prayers and gifts than any organization indirectly 
amenable to it and organically independent of it can possi- 
bly be. Therefore, while personal feeling would lead me 
to leave present relations undisturbed, a wise polity and 
sound principle compel me to the judgment that there 
should be a change. The second plan of Secretary Treat 
commends itself as both sdequate and practicable. 


From THE Rev, E, Frank Howe. 
Peort, Il. 

I feel very strongly that all discussion of the reconstruc- 
tion of the Board is a waste of time and strength on the 
part of those who desire to bring aspeedy end to the “‘star 
chamber ’’ and inquisitorial examination of candidates for 
missionary service. This plan may do it by indirection and 
in time. But for the sake of liberty of thought, and for the 
sake of missions which are longing for men and women 
kept at home because unsettled or settled on a mere specu- 
lation, now is the time to strike directly for reform and 
freedom. Therefore I would devote every energy to securing 
immediately open examination of all candidates for mission- 
ary service by a council of the churches, and then let the 
American Board, like any church, accept or reject the 
advice given. I would listen to nothing else till this ts 
accomplished. And this accomplished, if anything like re- 
construction is needed, which I doubt, there will be plenty 
of time to attend to it. : 


From THE Rev. James W. HUBBELL, 
MANSFIELD, O 

For the best interests of the American Board itself it seems 
desirable that some plan should be adopted whereby it can 
come into closer and constitutional relations with the 
churches that sustain it. The plan of representation among 
its corporate members by means of nominations from State 
bodies seems feasible. Some of the State Home Missionary 
Societies receive nominations from local constituencies for 
their Boards of Directors, and it gives satisfaction. It has 
been the fashion latterly for colleges to concede to their 
alumni the privilege of choosing certain members of their 
corporations. The result has been increased interest and 
endowments. The second of the two plans proposed by 
Secretary Treat ought to be adopted. It would remove one 
of fhe stones of stumbling. 


From THE Rev. C. W. HUNTINGTON. 
PRoevVIDENCE, R. I, 

The present difficulties of the Board seem conclusively to 
show the advantage and need of a direct and responsible 
relation between it and the churches. The proposal of Dr. 
Treat, in my judgment, moves along just and practicable 
lines toward this end. If adopted, it would result, not only 
in giving the churches, as such, a voice in determining the 
membership of the Board, and so greatly lessen the liability 
to such unhappy conditions as now exist, but would quicken 
and make more intelligent the interest of the churches in 
its working and welfare. 


From THE Rsv. Henry M. Lapp. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. 

1. The interests of the cause, and of all concerned, demand 
the adoption of some plan on which the Board and the 
churches can come together in a closer fellowship of practi- 
cal work. 

2. Mass-meetings and informal votes of honorary mem- 
bers are good in their way, but are not in business form, and 
do not meet the demands of the case. 

3. The following plan commends itself to my judgment : 

(1) Let the number of corporate members be fixed at a 
certain number of active members. 

(2) Let the term of office of @ corporate member be lim- 

f ible, to three years. | 
— age nominations be made in any case by the 
National Council through a standing committee. 

(4) Let the basis of nomination be by States, according 
to their church membership. 

(5) Let the number of nominations be twice the number 
of vacancies. 

(6) Let removal from the State represented be considered 
as ipso facto a resignation of corporate membership, leaving 
a vacancy to be filled from that State at the discretion of 
eae above plan it would seem might have “that facility 
of operation which is essential to the best results.” 


From THE Rev. C. A, Lamson. 
Sr. Jounssury, Vt. 
It is agreat delight to all who have a deep interest for 
missions that the churches represented in the work of the 
Board love it as if it were a person, with a wise brain, a loy- 





ing heart and active hand. The Board seems to represent 
the unity of the churehes in their work for men in obedience 
to the command of Christ. So long as this feeling remains, 
the matter of administration is not one of serions imror- 
tance. The conservative spirit is wise when it says, Do not 
disturb the method approved by so many years of success- 
fal work. But it is now the clear conviction of many that 
the management of the Board must in some formal way be 
brought into closer connection with the churches if their 
confidence and loyalty are to be maintained. They feel that 
the strain put upon the old method is too severe for its con- 
tinued success. Doubtless the Prudential Committee and 
the corporate members, if time be given, will fairly repre- 
sent the public religious sentiment and the changes in the 
public religious sentiment. But the churches, having had 
the tact clearly put before them that they are not repre- 
sented in the administration of their own charities, will not 
remain satisfied with the present condition. It is not the 
question whether the Board shall be governed by old opin- 
ions or new ; it is not a local question. As yet the desire is 
not very distinctly uttered that there may be some repre- 
sentation, but the desire is rising, and it will be wiser to 
meet the desire before it becomes a claim. 

All, I presume, agree, first, that the Board should not be 
subject to any sudden invasion of new or incomplete opin- 
ions ; and, secondly, that itshould be sensitive to the genuine 
and large movements of the life of the churches, 

If the State Congregational bodies were to practically 
elect each year a certain number of corporate members, the 
first difficulty would be avoided and the second result 
secured. The individual churches would choose dele- 
gates to the conferences, that would choose delegates 
to the State body, that would choose corporate members 
who would elect the immediate officers of administration. 

It is not to be supposed that a whole State would become 
erratic ; if it should, it would be ina minority that would 
cause no serious disturbance. 

I know that any change of methods is difficult while there 
is @ warm discussion concerning religious opinions ; but the 
difiiculty is not equal to the peril of diminishing the real 
fellowship of the churches in the work of evangelizing the 
world. 


FrRoM THE REV, ALEXANDER MCKENZIE. 
CamMBRIDGE, Mass. 

Tie time has come, in my judgment, when the churches 
and the American Board should be set in closer connection. 
The churches should have more influence in the manage- 
ment of a society which is to conduct its foreign missionary 
work and expend the money given for that purpose. I 
think it would be undesirable to base the enlarged repre- 
sentation of the churches upon the amount of money given 
by different States. 

I also think it would be undignified to give the churches, 
or the honorary members, a mere nominating or suggesting 
power. 

My own conviction is that, in affairs of this nature, it is 
more wise and direct to trust the intelligent, enlightened 
constituency of the Missionary Board. I am confident that 
in the 1 ng run there is no security greater than that which 
is approved by an intelligent people. I will not say that 
their voice is the voice of God, but it comes as near to that 
in matters requiring good sense as anything we are likely to 
have. If this is not so, Congregationalism is inherently 
defective. It is their work and their money, and they have 
the right to a distinct, authoritative voice. 8o far as I 
can now see, there is no better way to reach the end which 
is so greatly to be desired than to let the State Assoclations 
and Conferences appoint the members of the body, what- 
ever it may be called, which shall annually choose the Sec- 
retaries and other officers and have the immediate charge 
of affairs. This is in keeping with our church system, and 
with the political methods under which we are content to 
live. I believe in the people, and my confidence grows no 
less as the years go on. If the method I have proposed is 
not expedient, a body chosen by the State Associations could 
have co-ordinate power with the corporation, as in the 
two Houses of Congress. This would be more complex, 
but might be better. 


From THE Rev. W. W. McLane. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Personally, I am in favor of some such plan, The Board, 
as to constitution, is a close corporation, with self-perpet- 
uating power ; and as to its constituency, it is the represent- 
ative of the Congregational churches. 

The functions of the Board are twofold. (a) It is the 
administrator of the income of money bequeathed to it. (b) 
It is the agent by which the gifts of Congregational churches 
to foreign missions are distributed. In the discharge of 
the first of these offices, if the Board is fully persuaded that 
money bequeathed to it was given to perpetuate the preach- 
ing of certain forms of doctrine, the Board can easily see 
that the proceeds of such funds are applied to the support 
of men who hold and teach the required doctrines. But in 
the discharge of the second of these offices the Board must 
act as the servant of the churches, and their decision in 
regular and reputable council must determine the theo- 
logical fitness of a man for missionary service. To further 
these ends, I would favor the nomination of members of the 
Board by State Conferences in numbers and ways yet to be 
determined upon, and the subsequent election of such can- 
didates by the Board. As a friend of missions, a lover of 
peace, and a pastor of a Congregational church, I would 
favor the above plan. 


From THe Rev. Tuomas B. McLeop. 
Brook.yn, N. Y, 
Speaking for myself and the church which I have the 
honor of serving, I have not detected any symptom of dis- 
satisfaction with the working of the American Board. We 





contribute our mite and ask no questions. If, however, 
the Board’s constituency at large are conscious of serious 
defects in its working, they ought to have, if they have not, 
the right and the power to say wherein its policy may be 
altercd. Thisis nothing more than what the genius of Con- 
gregationalism demands. 

Speaking from the standpoint of an onlooker and a 
stranger, I may say that whenever I have thought of the 
matter at all, I have never exactly relished the idea of a 
self-perpetuating corporate membership. There undoubt- 
edly was good reason for this plan at the beginning, and 
there may be good reason still for its continuance. But the 
thing would not be tolerated in the individual church ; why 
then by the church at large? Perhaps if I knew more of 
the origin and history of the Board, I wouid see the necessity 
and wisdom of the present policy. At all events, this is jast 
the feeling of one who has never entertained the firat shadow 
of a doubt as to the fategrity and efficiency with which the 
affairs of our great Society are conducted. If in the future 
a change should seem desirable, making ‘‘ the administration 
more directly amenable to its constituency,’ the second 
suggestion of Secretary Treat strikes me as being the one 
most feasible, ' 


From THE Rev. A. R, MeRRIAM. 
Granp Raptins, Mich. 

I have read Dr. Treat’s plan with much interest, and 
with surprise that it has not sooner been introduced into 
this controversy. If such a proposition came from so 
eminent and conservative an officer as Ir. Treat in 1875, 
even though reported upon adversely in 1876, it surely is 
manifest folly in 1887 to take no notice of what has become 
a serious public demand. One of two things, it seems to 
me, must be done: either some plan of councils for decid- 
ing upon the theological fitness of missionaries must be 
adopted, or else the corporate membership and Prudential 
Committee must have the full confidence of the churches. 
On one or both of these lines a change seems imperative, if 
the Congregational polity stands for anything, and if we 
are to haveharmony. As long as the Board was represent- 
ative of a varied constituency, its organization was un- 
objectionable ; and even with a Congregational constituency 
solely, it was harmless for a time; but now the fact is 
(whoever be at fault) there is serions friction. It is the 
part of wisdom to do something. Now, while I do not see 
much weight in the objections to councils to decide upon 
the fitness of candidates, yet prominent leaders in the 
denomination object to it urgently. It would involve quite 
a marked change in the administration of the Board. Do 
our difficulties need a step so radical? Would it not fo- 
ment troubles and widen the breach? I doubt that it 
would ; and yet will not a less radical measure suffice? Such 
seems to me to be the merit of Dr. Treat’s plan. 

(1) The officers and corporate body could agree to it with 
dignity, especially since it bears so distinguished a parent- 
age 


(2) The whole body of the churches, through the State 
Asgoc'ations, would have some voice in the administration 
of their trust. 

(3) The plan could be tried with more safety and less 
friction than the council plan, and would yet represent 
more widely and more speedily the popular sentiment of 
the churches than a few local councils could. 

(4) The council plan just now might help meet the theo- 
logical issue, which seems the dominant one, but is it wise 
to make a change which will meet one phase of a difficulty in 
the face of what might seem almost a personal controversy ? 
Would it not be wiser to devise some plan which shall bring 
the whole organization into harmony with our polity, and 
which will be better adapted to represent the whole body of 
our churches on all the questions which may arise in the 
future ? 

(5) While there are some manifest criticisms which might 
be made in the details of Dr. Treat’s plan you publish, 
especially under the first article, yet the paper is valuable 
chiefly as indicating a line of change upon which it seems 
reasonable to suppose all varieties of theological opinion in 
the church could agree. Any reorganization just now on 
the council plan will inevitably, I fear, perpetuate the theo- 
logical rancor. 


From Tue Rev. I. C. Meserve. 
New Haven, Conn. 

1. It is not desirable, to my mind, that the Board should 
be the hands and the churches the movement of a denomi- 
national clock, 

2. The discussion of this matter has developed a strong 
desire on the part of some wise and excellent brethren for 
a knitting and shortening of the bands between the churches 
and the Board ; but it is very doubtful ‘f these brethren are 
a@ majority of the wise and excellent membership of our 
churches. 

3. Still, there can be no objection to a thorough discussion 
of the question in our various denominational gatherings. 
If such a discussion brings to light a general desire for a 
closer union between the Board and the churches, then the 
way of accomplishing it must be found out and adopted. 

4. When the discussion has taken place and the general 
desire referred to has appeared, it will be in order to 
have at hand a good plan for auch an increase of the con- 
nection desired. Secretary Treat’s suggestions came from 
& source which entitle them to respectful and careful con- 
sideration. They do seem open, however, to the criticisms 
made upon them by the committee to which they were re- 
ferred. 

Would it not be well for each State Conference (when the 
change is decided upon) to elect a member of the Board, to 
be a missionary Senator, so to speak, in addition to the 
present plan of self-perpetuation? This plan is simple and 
easily worked. It will secure as careful selections as can be 
made, If the election of one “missionary senator” ig 
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annually made, it will prevent his getting out of gear with 
his constituency. It will not make the corporate member- 
ship so cumbersome a body as to be beyond easy gathering 
and working. 


From THE Rev, NELSON MILLARD 
Norwicn, Conn. 

In reply to your note asking my opinion of ‘‘ Secretary 
Treat’s Plan,’ I would say that the second one he suggest- 
ed seems to me admirable, because— 

1. While relaxing the uncongregational and undesirable 
closeness of the Board, it preserves asufficient conservative 
element in its administration, since the management wou'd 
still reside In a select body of ‘corporate members,” and 
not in a *‘ mass-meeting.’’ Its government, that is, would be 
representative ; not abolutely democratic, yot not, as now, 
oligarchical. 

2. The high character of the corporate membersh!p would 
be maintained, since the State Associations would feel 
moved both by a sense of pride and a sense of duty to 
nominate their three best representatives, of whom the 
Board would be at liberty to select the best one. The cor- 
porate membership would thus be made up not only of 
chosen but of choice men. 

3. The constituenciss of the Board would be daly recog- 
nized and satisfied. 

4 These constituencies would be able to reach and in- 
fluence the Board through their selected representatives 
rather than through the much less desirable way of with- 
holding pecuniary support. 

5. The grounds upon which Secretary Treat’s plan was 
rejected seem to me unsatisfactory. His plan does not strike 
me as ‘‘complicated,’’ but simple ; while to affirm that it is 
“liable to divers frictions’’ and ‘deficient in facility of 
operation”’ is to advance glittering generalities instead of 
specific and well-taken objections. Moreover, the present 
plan is proving not devoid of ‘friction,’ and not possessed 
of entire ‘' facility of operation.” 


From THE Rey, 8. M. NEWMAN, 
Wasuineton, D.C. 

Your letter is at hand. I should not like to see the *‘ hon- 
orary members ”’ of the Board given the right of vote in its 
affairs. My opinion on this point arises from the method 
in which the honorary members are constituted such, which 
is very good for binding a large number to the Board in 
friendly alliance, but very bad as a plan for making a mass 
of voters. I should like to see Dr. Treat’s plan, or some 
variation of it whereby State bodies have the right of nom- 
ination of corporate members, put into practice. I think 
the Board will be very wise if it promotes the discussion of 
such a question ; for if some things which have been said in 
defense of the present conduct and constitution of the 
Board continue to be urged, some of us are beginning to 
question whether we can truthfully say to our congrega- 
tions, as we have said in the past, that ‘‘the Board is sim- 
ply the churches doing foreign misstonary work.” 


From THE Rev, THEODORE FP, PRUDDEN. 

Cuicaeo, Il. 
Dr. Treat’s plan is probably the best that we can have in 
the present emergency. Of course there are some objec- 
tions to it. It increases machinery, and so increases fric- 
tion. Itis doubtful if nominations made by 8&tate bodies 
would be especially wise or free from partisanship. If the 
Board could have retained the undivided confidence of the 
churches as formerly, I should deprecate any change at all. 
But the proposed plan would, it seems to me, secure what 
is of vital importance : First, that the churches should feel 
that the Board is dependent on them, and has confidence 
in them; second, that the churches should have some 
means of being represented and their wishes discovered ; 
third, that the churches should have some way of workiug 
against what seems to them to be a suicidal policy other- 
wise than by withholding money ; and, fourth, that the wide- 
spread suspicion that only men of one party in a theologi- 

cal dispute can be elected a corporate member be removed. 


From THE Rev, CHARLES H, RI¢naRDs, 
Mapison, Wis. 

The American Board is approaching a perilous crisis in 
its history, long anticipated by far-seeing men. It is essen- 
tially a Congregational society, doing the foreign mission- 
ary work of the Congregational churches. The critical 
question is, not which side is right in the present theological 
dispute, but whether the churches shall decide and direct 
with regard to their own foreign misstonary work, or 
whether it shall be done by a little junto of men acting 
independently of the churches. Shall the administration of 
our foreign missions be personal, irresponsible, and regard- 
less of the judgment and wishes of the churches, or shall 
there be such organic changes as will make it directly rep- 
resentative of the churches engaged in it ? 

I have such faith in the churches, in their wisdom, sound- 
ness, and Christian spirit, that the latter course alone 
seems safe and wise. If the Board does not trust the 
churches, refuses any connection with them save taking 
their money, and regards the churches as intermeddlers 
when they propose to decide who shall preach the Gospel 
abroad as well as at home, the resuit will be inevitable: 
the churches will lose confidence in the Beard, and the 
work will languish. 

President Hopkins’s plan, of relegating the question of the 
theological fitness of candidates for missionary service to 
councils, is the first necessary step toward bringing the 
Board into harmony with Congregational principles. 

Secretary Treat’s plan, of having one-half the corporate 
members chosen on the nomination of our State Congrega- 
tional bodies,seems to me also entirely feasible and wise, and 
the objections to it not well taken. But why not go further 
aud make the Board entirely representative of the churches 
working for the foreign field? Why should money be the 








basis for election, as distinguished from membership? Let 
the corporate membership be apportioned to the different 
State Associations, so that each should have at least one 
corporate member, and as many more as its ratioof church 
members might entitle it to, at the rate, say, of one to each 
three thousand members or major fraction thereof. That 
would give us now about 175 corporate members. Let such 
constitutional changes be made as would enable them to be 
elected directly by these State bodies, nut merely nomi- 
nated ; and for adefinite term of years, and not for life. Tce 
present danger can be averted by making the Board, 
in form and fact, a Congregational body; it would lose 
nothing in stability, efficiency, or orthodoxy by this plan, 
and would gain immensely in the confidence, interest, and 
energetic co operation of the churches. 
From THE REv. JOUN BAFFORD 
GriNNELL, Iowa. 

I think nothing would be gained by adopting Secretary 
Treat’s suggestions, for they propose to leave the Board 
what it now is—a close corporation To me, the plan cf 
allowing State Associations the emp'y privilege of nominat- 
ing three candidates for every other vacancy that may 
occur is absurd. I am inclined to think any change in the 
organization of the Board is neither practicable nor desir 
able at this time. I freely admit the theoretical objections. It 
is ‘‘ uncongregational,’’ ‘‘irresporsible,’’ and allthat. But, 
after all, it has worked well. The Board has made a spler- 
did record. Do you know of any ‘‘ responsibdle’’ or ‘‘Con 
gregational’’ society that has made a better one? That is 
the main thing. ‘‘ Nothing succeeds like success,’”’ and, in 
spite of my theoretical objections, 1 rejoice in its record. 
If I thought there was the least probability that a change 
in the organization would make the Board more efficient, I 
would favor it with all my neart. Bat I have no evidence 
in that line. I cannot think of any number of men with 
whom I would sooner trust the work the Board is doing. 
It seems to me the Board is happily constituted just now. 
The members do not all think alike. They seem perfectly 
balanced as to “progressives”? and ‘‘ conservatives ’— 
the experience, the ability, the weight of character, well 
distributed. 

I do not believe that any management can be chogen, in 
these days of controversy, that would command the confi- 
dence of the churches and of the business world as does the 
present corporation. I say this in view of the remarkable 
efforts that have been made to shake the confidence of the 
churches in the action of the Board. If the organization 
ought to be changed, and if the control of the affairs of the 
Board ought to pass into other hands, you will agree with 
me that the change ought to come about by honorable and 
Christian methods. So far as I have opportunity for know- 
ing, the churches are getting tired of exaggerated and un- 
sustalaed charges, put forward in the interest of a theolog 
ical speculation. Let us hope that entire fairness and 
truth may henceforth characterize the discussion of this 
and a}l similar subjects, 


From THE Rev. Moses §miru. 
Derroit, Mich. 

The late Secretary Treat was possessed of a wind 
eminently judicial. He was a very conservative man, but 
notably far-seeing. The paper presented by him at Chi- 
cago in 1875—The Organization of the Board —was received 
with profound interest. In it the Prudential Committee 
were held to be voicing at once their own judgment 
and a most fundamental principle of New Testament 
Christianity: The churches are the divinely constituted 
repository of authority and of responsibility in the 
evangelization of the world. The honored committee of 
seventeen to whom this paper was referred, in their 
report at Hartford in 1876, ‘‘were all deeply impressed ”’ 
with the “timeliness and great value’’ of the suggestion. 
The trend of history since has emphasized this im- 
pression. Other benevolent societies have sought to put 
themselves into more direct corporate relation to the 
churches. College corporations are adjusting their rela- 
tions to their alumni along the line of vox popu/i. It should 
be noticed that Secretary Treat’s plan involves no change 
in the charter of the American Board. For weighty reasons 
then given, the Prudential Committee, and the friends of 
the Board genera'ly, would regard that as ‘‘ undesirable.” 
But ** aby-law’’ by which “ our ecclesiastical bodies, or some 
of them, may be brought into more intimate and influential 
relations with the Board ”’ is not only desirable, but will soon 
bea necessity. The genius of the age suggests it. It accords 
with the Congregational idea. It will quicken the sense of 
church responsibility for the work of the Board, and the 
corresponding responsibility of corporate members to the 
churches. This last would be a great benefit. I might add 
that in Michigan this more intimate and influential relation 
of the churches to the Board is already under discussion, 
as a relief to the unsatisfactory discussion about councils. 


From THe Rey. J. H. Twicuen, 
HarrTrorp, Conn. 

Iam among those who have long felt that the organiza- 
tion of the American Board, as a Congregational institution, 
was defective, and perilously so, in that the churches had 
no part in determining the personne! of the corporate mem- 
bership. The provision suggested in the late Secretary 
Treat’s paper, of a rule whereby half the membership of 
that body would be elected on nomination by the constitu- 
ency of the Board in their State Associations or Confer- 
ences, would, it seems to me, go far to amend that defect 
aod remove the dangers inseparable from it. 

I would prefer, indeed, that the choice of these representa- 
tives and trustees, in the proportion named, should be 
directly and wholly committed to the constituency of the 
Board ; i. e., that the charter should be so recast as to clothe 
them with that privilege and charge them with that respon- 





p 
sibility. That would be the right and best way. Put Dr 
Treat’s proposition was a good one, and, if adopted, would, 
I cannot doubt, do much to compose our unhappy differ- 
ences. Had it been adopted in i875 it would, in my opin- 


ion, have averted the confilct now upon us, out of which we 
groan to ba delivered. For the rejection *y the Board of 
our young men and women seeking the foreign missionary 
servicc—under present circumstances intolerable toso many 
—would then, supposing it to have occarred, have been, for 
obvious ree sons, less doubtfally questioned, or, at any rate, 
for the time being, more quietly received. 


From THE Rev. Cuarves F. Ta 


MINNEAPOLIS, 

I am not able at present to make an answer at all worthy 
of the importance of the question proposed. I may, how- 
ever, say that my service as 2 member of the P; udential 
Committee convinced me of th desire of the Committee to 
serve as representatives of the churches. The members do 
not desire to impose their own views upon the constituency 
of the Board. Wouid it not be well in the first stage to 


refer avy proposed change in tho organic relation of the 
Board to the churches to the Pradential Commt'tee ? 


FroM THE Rey. Samvueu H. VirGin 
New York City, 
The call of the Executive Committee of the American 
Missionary Agsoctation in 1846 for a change in the Consti- 
tution of the A. B. C.F. M. because it was ‘'a close cor 
poration’? did not effect any change, after mature and 
prayerful consideration on the part of those most interested 
in the prosperity of the Board. Yet the work went on 
with ever-increasing power. After almost thirty years, the 
call of Secretary Treat in 1875 was heard, again asking 
forachange. If experience had proved a mistake in the 
former case, the watchfal guardians of this beloved inati- 
tution would be ready to respond favorably now. But this 
second call, followed by careful, serious, and prolonged 
thouzht, was placed upon the shelf with the other, and the 
Board continued its calm, strong, successful work of 
broadening the kingiom of God ‘‘ ia the regions beyond.’’ A 
third callis now made for c/ange, but the instrument by 
which so much good has been accomplished is not worn 
out, nor does it fail to work in gathering money, sending 
out men and womon, and managing its great affairs ag 
effectively as ever. Therefore I see no goo! reason for 
accepting the suggestions of Secretary Treat, or making 
any others, or for changing the character of that Board for 
the sake of making it a little more democratic, when it is 
euffictently Christian and business like to accomplish such 
superb results. I hope the third call wi!l be shelved with 
the others, and the Board go on to its splendid future of 
continuous triumphs, 


FROM THE REV. JAMES M, WuirTon. 
TREMONT, New York Ciry. 

It may be held for certain that if the Congregational 
churches were today to organizo a society for foreign 
missionary work they would not adopt such a mode of 
organization as they now possess. Tne reasons which dic- 
tated that mode were valid: a feeble public interest re- 
quired a close and compact organizition, :elf-centered. 
Those reasons no longer exist ; there !s no resson why the 
constitution of the Board should remain unchanged in the 
changed environment ; in fact, the changed environment 
demands a correspondent ch-nge. The alternative is lack 
of sympathy, friction, complaint, alienation in periodic re- 
currence, now as heretofore. It was most unfortunate that 
Secretary Treat’s plan for change was tabled twelve years 
ago. It was worthyjof acceptance, I doubt if any plan can 
be hopefully presented at present, any more than a bill to 
regulate the electoral count amid the excitement of a donbt- 
fal canvass. When the period of judicial calmnees retnrns, 
I hope to see Secretary Treat’s plan adopted with modifi- 
cations, viz.: 

(1) Provision for an informal vote of the honorary mem- 
bers to be taken, when desired by as many as seven corporate 
members. 

(2) The nomination by the State Congregational bodies 
of all the corporate members, according to an apportion- 
ment on the basis of church membership simply ; the number 
nominated being twice the number to bo elected. 

What the Board itself and its great undertakings now 
most need is an actual constituency, in the proper sense of 
the word, co-extenstve with the Congregational fellowship 
in whose behalf it professedly acts. 

From THE Rev. C. H. WItutAms, 
MERIDEN, Conn, 

Personally, [ do not desire any modification of the present 
organization or working of the Board, nor, in my judgment, 
do moat of its constituency. As to the scheme suggested 
by the late Secretary Treat, it is certainly open to the objec- 
tions suggested by the committee, and hardly justifies that 


reputation for sagacity which the honored Secretary de- 
servedly had. 
From THE Rev. Frank P. Woopnrory. 
Rockrorp, Il. 

Some way of bringing our foreign missionary adminis- 
tration into closer fellowship with the churches will neces- 
sarily be adopted soon or late. Secretary Treat’s plan has 
the advantage of having been proposed by a wise and expe- 
rienced officer of the Board and adopted by its Prudential 
Committee at a time when there were no exciting discus- 
sions. Since then there has gradually grown up a wide- 
spread feeling that this Society should sustain a relation as 
intimate to the churches as their other benevolent societies, 
I see no good reason why this plan should not now be 
adopted. Probably it will be supported by those who have 
confidence in the churches, and opposed by those who 
distrust them and want thelr direct co-operation only in the 
form of money contributions, 
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THE NEED OF THEORETICAL PREPA- 
RATION FOR PHILANTHROPIC WORK.’ 
I. 

By FLorENcE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZEY. 

TYMOLOGICALLY philanthropy is, of course, 
the love of mankind, and, at first sight, it seems 
superfluous to undergo theoretical preparation for ex- 
pressing one’s love of mankind. That seems to be 
wholly a matter of the heart, the sympathies, the sense 
of right. But experience has long shown that these 
qualities alone do not suffice. For man lives in society, 
and society has its own laws of development, an under- 
derstanding of which is absolutely necessary {f our 
philanthropic effort is not to be wasted or worse. 

If, for instance, in our goodness of heart and our 
ignorance of the laws of development of the society in 
which we live, we should assume that all men are 
brothers, it would be only to make the painful discovery 
that these ‘‘ brothers ” are to-day divided into two classes 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle: the smaller class 
owning all the necessaries of life, all the means of pro- 
duction—houses, lands, mills, forges, furnaces, the 
harvests, and the ships and trains in which they are 
conveyed—in short, everything with which work can be 
carried on; and the larger class, the vast majority of 
these “‘ brothers,” deprived of everything except their 
labor power, and forced to sel] that plece by piece and 
day by day for what it will bring in the labor market. 
In practice, every interest of these two classesof brothers 
is and must be diametrically opposed. And if, in our 
goodness of heart and our ignorance of political economy, 
we prefer to think differently, a thousand proofs meet 
us day by day. Every strike or lockout is at bottom a 
class struggle. The workers will work less and have 
more, and the employers will pay less and have more, 
and each side must, in the struggle for self-preservation, 
assume the attitude it does. Before the law, the striker, 
the worker, is liable to imprisonment for conspiracy ; 
while the employer, the capitalist, who locks out his men 
has yet to be molested in this State. 

One consequence of the division of society into two 
warring classes is this, that there are two sorts of phi- 
lanthropy. There is the bourgeois philanthropy to which 
we college-bred women are born and bred ; and there is 
the philanthropy of the working class, which differs 
radically from ours. 

I shall try first to make clear the nature and limita- 
tion of our bourgeois philanthropy, and then I shall 
try to make clear the nature of the philanthropy of the 
workers. And if I succeed in doing this, the need of 
theoretical preparation for philanthropic work will 
demonstrate itself in the process. 

Our bourgeois philanthropy, whatever form it may 
take, is really only the effort to give back to the workers 
a little bit of what our whole social system systematically 
robs them of, and so to prop up that system yet a little 
while. It is the workers who produce all values; but 
the lion’s share of what they produce falls to the lion—the 
capitalist class—and enables the capitalist arbitrarily to 
decide what he will do with it, and whether or not he 
will use a part of the spoils for the good of the despolled, 
a part of the plunder for the good of the plundered. 
And, however disinterestedly individual men and women 
may devote themselves to this task of restitution, the 
fact remains that, for the capitalist class as a whole, all 
philanthropic work is a work of restitution for self-pres- 
ervation. This is outspoken for the class as a class when 
our Social Science Congresses and Associated Charities 
meetings occupy their sessions with questions of the 
treatment of the dependent and defective classes, and 
plans to minimize the danger with which these classes 
threaten society by palliating such of the evils conse- 
quent upon our present system of production and distri- 
bution as philanthropy can cope with. The dangerous 
classes, thieves, murderers, paupers, all of whom are 
as much an integral part of our social system as we 
college-bred women, must be restrained ; epidemic dis- 
ease, as murderous to the ruling class as to the workers, 
must be prevented in self-defense. Pauperism, inevita- 
ble consequence of free competition and of the progress 
of man-superseding machinery, must be palliated by 
industrial training, the abolition of outdoor relief, the 
organization of charity, all in order that the system of 
production and distribution which engenders all these 
evils may endure a little longer. And the same self- 
interest finds perhaps its most adroit expression in the 
arrangement known as profitsharing. This institution 
embodies bourgeois philanthropy pure and simple. 
According to the accepted usage of the business world, 
he only may share the profits of good years who can 
bear his share of the losses of bad ones. But the work 
man, having nothing, cannot bear any losses whatever 
So the ‘‘ share” kindly given back to the workers out of 


1 Paper read before the New York Alumnae Association, May 
14, 1887. See editorial. 





the profits, the whole of which they have created, is 
arbitrarily determined by the employer, who thereby 
kills divers birds with one stone. He eases his con- 
science by making some slight restitution, and he binds 
the hands to the concern by means of the trifling in- 
crease in their wages, so that they watch one another to 
prevent wasteful work from diminishing the share, and 
they are loth to strike or in any way injure the profits 
the whole of which they have created, and of which 
they gratefully accept the share arbitrarily allotted to 
them by their employer. In the struggle for existence, 
with the trades organizations on the one hand and 
powerful rivals on the ether, such advantages in the 
allegiance of the firm’s own hands are cheaply bought 
with the restitution of a share of the profits. And this 
one form of individual philanthropy I find typical for 
the whole. We give back a percentage of the whole 
booty, and find our advantage in prolonging the system 
that gives us all the rest. I donot for a moment lose 
sight of the noble self-sacrifice of men and women who, 
in all disinterestedness, give years of their life to phil- 
anthropic effort. Nor do I believe that all or most of 
such work is done with the conscious intention of prop- 
ping up a system of society which is based upon the 
robbery of the working class. On the contrary, it is 
because I am convinced of the honorable and noble in- 
tention which animates a vast part of such work that 
it seems to me necessary for every thinking woman to 
pause before entering upon it and ask herself the ques- 
tion, What is the real nature of philanthropic work ? 
And is the kind usually entered upon by the men and 
women of my class such as will satisfy my longing to 
be of real use to my fellow men and women ? 

I need not waste words in pointing out to you that the 
recipients of philanthropic benefits spring from the work- 
ing class, whether they are babies who need oréches 
because their mothers are forced to go to the factory, 
or free kindergartens because the workingman has no 
money for school bills, or hospitals because home 
nursing is out of the question, or free transportation to 
the West because home life has been crushed out in the 
struggle for life itself, and the Children’s Aid Society 
must find a substitute for the real article ; or whetber 
the recipient is a candidate for some home for the aged 
because wages can be earned only through the prime of 
life. Whatever the special case, the mass of cases come 
from the workers. Women to be rescued, men to be 
reformed—whatever the form of the social wreckage, 
it all comes from the class of the plundered. 

The need of philanthropic work arises from the fact 
that the lion’s share of the fruits of labor falls to some- 
body else, and not to the class that produces all values. 
That class receives only enough to enable it to main- 
tain itself and bring up the rising generation according 
to the prevailing standard of life at the given time and 
in the given place. 

All the means of production being the monopoly of a 
small and irresponsible class, the vast mass of men, 
women, and children are forced to compete with one 
another for the privilege of employment in using them, 
and in the struggle for existence that arises from that 
competition the weak go to the wall, become the wreck- 
age that philanthropy undertakes to deal with. 

For our grandmothers at our age, before our present 
system of production had developed to its present stage, 
when the contrasts of class were less sharply defined, 
philanthropic work was simple enough: neighborly 
help of those less comfortably placed, or, possibly, con- 
tribution to the maintenance of some one of a few char- 
itable institutions. For our! mothers, and those of us 
who'virtually belong to their generation, having lost step 
with the rapid march of industrial and social develop- 
ment that marks the last few years, the philanthropic 
problem, though complicated enough, is by no means a 
vital one. There is simply the choice among the thou- 
sand and one forms of philanthropic activity all more or 
less approved by the class to which we belong. Accept- 
ing the present social system as eternal, final, and the 
presence of the poor always with us as incident to it, 
the only problem is then, how to minimize their num- 
ber and alleviate their sufferings as far as may be. 
Then the only theoretical preparation possible would be 
a study of methods. 

But for the thinking women of our generation the 
vital question is no longer between giving doles to street 
beggars on the one hand, or supporting the Associated 
Charities on the other; or between the temperance, 
the White Cross, and the suffrage movements, as it still 
seems to be to many persons. The question that forces 
itself upon us and imperatively demands an immediate 
answer is this: In the great strife of classes, in the life- 
and-death struggle that is rending society to its very 
foundations, where do I belong? Shall I cast in my lot 
with the oppressors, content to patch and darn, to piece 
and cobble, at the worn and rotten fabric of a perishing 
society ? Shall I epsnd my life in applying palliatives, 
in trying to make the intolerable endurable yet a little 
longer? Shall I spend my youth upon a children’s hos- 
pital, when the dispensary rolls of the city show that the 

deterioration of the child-physique in the working class 
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fs out of proportion to all that palliatives can do to 
check it, that increasing poverty brings increasing 
rachitic disease out of all proportion to the growth of 
population, so that hospital work is a Sisyphus task ? 
Shall I send a score or a hundred children for recreation 
to the country, when year by year our factories and 
tenement-house workrooms demand fresh thousands of 
children to toil within their nofsome prison walls? 
Shall I preach temperance to men whose homes are vile 
tenements, whose wives slave side by side with them 
because the father’s wages no longer suffice to maintain 
the family ? Men whose exhausted, {ll-nourished frames 
demand stimulants because the wife has neither time, 
money, nor strength with which to procure and prepare 
good and sufficient food? Shall I preach chastity to 
homeless men, the hopeless discomfort of whose sur- 
roundings must concentrate their whole des!re upon the 
gratification of animal passion; while want forces 
acores of thousands of women to sell themselves to the 
first-comer ? Shall I fritter away the days of my youth 
investigating the deservingness of this or that applicant 
for relief, when the steady march of industrtal develop- 
ment throws a million able-bodied men out of work and 
forces them to tramp the country seeking in vain a 
chance to earn their bread, until hundreds, aye, thou- 
sands of them, broken, discouraged, demoralized, settle 
down into the life of the chronic pauper ? 

Shall I not rather make common cause with these my 
brothers and my sisters to make an end of such a system ? 

Here lies the choice. If we stand by the class to 
which by education we belong, our philanthropic work, 
whether we will or no, must bear its stamp, be mere 
pallfative work, helping one child while the system 
sacrifices tens of thousands, saving one girl while thou- 
sands fall, building up one hospital while every cond{- 
tion of our social life grows more brutally destructive 
of human life and health. 

As loyal members of the ruling class our work 
would be merely palliative. A radical cure of the 
social disease means making an end of the system of 
plundering the workers. And to stop plundering would 
be suicide for the class that we are born and educated 
into, and of which we college-bred women in corpore 
form an integral part. 

Lest this should sound like mere abuse, we have but 
to recall the origin of wealth and poverty in our soclety. 
According to the teachings of modern political economy, 
both originate in our disposition of surplus value. And 
I must ask you to have patience with me while I try to 
explain what that means. 

Under our system of competitive production every 
workingman’s or workingwoman’s labor power is acom- 
modity which he or she must sell in the labor market for 
whatever price it will bring ; and, like all commodities, 
this labor power has twofold value—exchange value 
and use value. And there is a difference between the 
two. In the case of a shirtmaker, for instance, the 
market value of a day’s labor power may be represented 
by eighty cents, or whatever the shirt manufacturer can 
engage her for. But the commodity labor power has a 
unique quality. It creates other values. So when the 
shirt manufacturer buys of the shirtmaker her labor 
power for a day, it is in order to set it to work producing 
new values. But he is very careful to see that {t pro- 
duces new value beyond the eighty cents he pays for it. 
Suppose he gives her shirting worth a dollar to make 
shirts of, and in six hours she has made shirts worth 
$1.80. He has his money back (in value, at least) that 
he pays her for the whole day. But he has bought her 
labor power for the whole day, and she must toll on. 
And the product of the remaining hours embodies sur- 
plus value—value beyond,the wages that reprecent the 
market value of her day’s labor. It is this difference 
between the price paid the shirtmaker for her day's 
labor power, and the value created by her in the day’s 
work, that forms the manufacturer’s profit. And when 
we take the whole class of workers and the whole class 
of capitalists, we must admit that this appropriation of 
surplus value, this plundering of the workers, is the 
source of all poverty and of all individual wealth. It is, of 
course, possible only in consequence of the capitalists 
owning all the means of production, and the workers 
being ‘forced to compete among themselves for a chance 
to use them ; ¢ ¢., foremployment. But this appropria- 
tion of the surplus value created by the workers is the 
real cause of the need of any philanthropic work. If 
they were not ground down by competition to the bare 
means of subsistence, plundered systematically of the 
fruits of their labor, they would not furnish social 
wreckage, as they are now doomed to do. 

But any radical measures directed against this profit- 
plunder are measures directly against the class that lives 
by it; and to that class we belong by birth, and espe- 
clally by education. And this fact it is which makes 
us especially need theoretical preparation for philan- 
thropic work, if that work is to be abreast of the real 
life of the times, and not run in the old ruts. For the 
first thing necessary is to get rid of the prejudices in 
which we have grown up—to learn to sce our philan- 
thropy as it really is, 
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A BIT OF FLOWER TALK. 


By Mary D. WELLCOME. 


N a stand beside my bed—I am just recovering from 
a long and severe {llness—there is a shallow glass 
dish filled with lovely large crocuses, with a setting of 
pretty green moss. A week ago they were covered with 
brush. A few days ago they were covered with snow, 
and the ground froze hard, yet they lifted their delicate 
cups as smilingly as though the sunshine was bathing 
them with its warmth. From them I would learna 
lesson, not only to ‘‘ endure hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ,” but alike in sunshine and storm to 
show forth ‘‘the beauty of holiness,” and ‘‘ the praises of 
Him who hath called us from darkness to light.” 

How wonderfully these beautiful flowers declare their 
Creator’s ‘‘ handiwork”! The purple, with its tints so 
exquisitely shaded and blended ; the white, so delicately 
penciled with violet ; the purple, striped with white ; the 
pure white and the pure yellow. I gaze, admire, adore, 
the wisdom and love which hath given such gifts to us 
while the brown earth is yet uncarpeted with green, and 
the swollen leaf buds have not yet burst forth to clothe 
the naked branches as with a garment. 

Were it not for the spring bulbs, how bare our gardens 
would be in April and May! True, the pansies bud 
beneath the snow, while daisies and the daphne scarce 
wait its departure ; but these are not half so attractive as 
the snowdrops and the crocuses, the fragrant hyacinths 
already nigh to bloom, and then the gay tulips, which 
for weeks will display their brightness of varied hues, 
commingled with that of the sweet golden jonquils. 

Never have I been so glad as now that year by year I 
have added to the bulb department, until a large portion 
of my garden is filled with them ; for they will grow 
and thrive, though lacking the care I have been wont to 
give them. The lilies will follow close upon the tulfps, 
and afford a pleasing variety until late autumn. There 
are many hardy perennials and climbers giving bloom 
from June to October, and hardy blooming shrubs, so 
that, when the house plants are bedded out, my little 
garden will be attractive without the seedlings I have 
been wont to set out. Does not the fact that we may at 
any time be unable, by reason of bodily infirmity, to 
give much attention to our flowers render it important 
that our garden be well stocked with bulb and perma- 
nent plants that require very little care? There need 
be no lack of beauty every month of the season, if we 
choose wisely. A bed of roses and of lilies will afford 
perpetual sweetness. And there are the grand peontes, 
the stately holyhocks and foxgloves, each in their sea- 
son so beautiful. There, too, are the hardy pinks in 
great variety of form and color, and some of them 
deliciously fragrant. Those who depend chiefly on 
annuals make a great mistake. We do not say, ban- 
ish them utterly, for the sweet-peas, the early blooming 
phloxes, and late flowering asters would be greatly 
missed ; but we do say, do not set aside such prominent 
and large spaces for these as would tend to make your 
garden a failure if they were wanting. 








ABOUT MILK. 


R. SARAH E. POST, ina letter to the ‘‘ Tribune,” 

gives a recipe for canning milk that is very 
opportune for the season when so much difficulty is 
experienced by housekeepers in keeping milk sweet. 
Camping parties may find it useful to know of this 
method. Dr. Post says: 

“To scald milk, first take a thick glass bottle—a soda- 
water bottle will do—fill it with milk nearly up to the neck, 
and place it, uncorked, in a kettle of cold water. Grad- 
ually bring this to a boil, and continue the boiling for forty 
minutes ; then cork the bottle while the steam is escaping, 
with a rubber cork, and remove it from the water. Milk 
thus prepared will keep for a month in a cool place. This 
statement may seem extravagant, but it can be proved 
true. Dr. Herman Knapp, of this city, has in his labora- 
tory flasks of milk which are months old, and are yet per- 
fectly sweet. 

“‘The method of preserving by boiling in an open vessel 
and corking during the escape of steam is familiar to all 
who have canned fruit. This method has not been earlier 
applied to milk perhaps because curdling has been consid- 
ered natural to milk after a certain period, and something 
which could not be avoided. Since the progress of the 
germ theories, however, it has been shown that even this 
every-day phenomenon is due to a fermentation, and that, 
like many other fermentations, it depends upon the growth 
of a minute vegetable organism similar in character to 
yeast or mold. The milk is tainted by the germs of this 
organism through the can or the bottle which receives it, or 
by contact with the atmosphere, perhaps ; and the organism 
develops at the expense of nutriment in the milk, with the 
formation of acid and gas. 

“This development can be postponed by keeping the 
milk cold—our usual way of preserving its sweetness. 
Though sweet, however, it will be seen that cold milk is not 
necessarily pure ; it may contain the germs which, intro- 
duced into the stomach, will find the heat needed, and fer- 
mentation occur there, with colics and even more serious 
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complaints as its result. It is now considered that the 
introduction of these germs with the food is the greatest 
danger in hand-feeding. 

“In preserving milk as fruit is preserved we achieve two 
advantages over our ordinary methods. By the heat applied 
we pretty thoroughly destroy any germs in the process of 
development ; while by corking during the escape of steam 
we exclude air and later contamination. Further, the dis- 
agreeable scum usual in boiled milk is avoided, and the 
taste of the milk is unchanged. Itis hoped that this dainty 
and effective way of preserving milk will be widely adopted 
during the coming months. For babies’ use it cannot be 
too strongly recommended. The milk as it arrives can be 
immediately scalded and corked, and afterward diluted 
and prepared as required. Where intended for use during 
a journey it will be found especially valuable. When, how- 
ever, the bottle has been once opened, it should be quickly 
emptied ; any portion not consumed at once should be 
thrown away.” 








MODERATION. 


HERE is one word that Americans should use as a 
watchword—‘ Moderation.” In everything we 
attempt we are almost certaintooverdo. If we exercise 
mercy, it is certain to end in granting license; if we 
judge and incline to punishment, we insist it shall out- 
measure the crime. If we decorate, we become lavish 
in our attempts, producing results the opposite to true 
art. 

The idea of moderation and growth 1s, in the popular 
mind, synonymous with old-fogyism. Haste, excess, 
quantity, has taken the place of thought, fiiness, quality, 
and hence in all departments of our lives we lose 
precious time and strength righting errors that are the 
result of haste. Inthe small matter of polishing and 
cleaning, our want of moderation results in giving extra 
work. In using oils and polishes on furniture a far 
greater quantity is used in most cases than is needed. 
The ‘‘ Decorator and Furnisher ” says : 


“The great mistake that people make in handling all sorts 
of polishes, ofl, or anything of the sort, is that they go on 
the principle that, if a little is good, a great deal must be 
better ; so they cover the surface, fill up the cracks, and be- 
smear inside and outside any article they may have to put 
in order. Do not put polish or oll on the furniture at all; put 
it on the bit of rag, and then never in quantity sufficient to 
have it run upon the surface of the wood. There is no royal 
road in this sort of work. It means hard and patient labor 
—just a little oil or polish and a great deal of rubbing. 

‘* Surfaces that have been varnished are more difficult to 
deal with, as they are likely to become sticky and rough 
with many of the preparations in use. Equal quantities of 
linseed oil and turpentine rubbed upon the surface, which 
must afterward be thoroughly polished, is recommended.” 


A polished surface that has grown dull with age can 
be brightened by the use of linseed oil. Put the oil on 
a woolen rag, a very small quantity, and rub briskly and 
evenly, Be moderate in the use of of] ; less moderate in 
the application of strength. 








HINTS ON COOKING. 
By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 


eT O make a French omelet for breakfast, blend 
smoothly two spoorfuls of flour with one cup of 
milk, add a pinch each of salt and pepper, and half a 
teaspoonful, scant, of Royal baking powder. Lastly, add 
the well-beaten yolks of foureggs. Pour this mixture 
into a well-buttered, shallow pan, and over all spread the 
frothed whites of the four eggs. A very few moments 
will cook it sufficiently in a quick oven. Fold over 
once, and send to table immediately on a hot dish. 
Many a weary house-mother omitted preserve-making 
in its season, thinking she ‘‘ would buy her sweetmeats 
this year,” but good ones are a dollar a quart jar, and dear 
enough at that, for one we bought as a sample contained 
just four halves of quince, the rest was sirup. Far more 
economical to make our own ; but if we do not incline 
to such warm and tiresome employment in its proper 
season, a very good substitute can be made in this wise : 
Take a can of the dest quality of peaches ; drain off all 
the ‘juice, and strain it ; put over the fire, in a small 
porcelain kettle, add a fullcup of granulated sugar, and 
simmer slowly, skimming as the impurities rise, for one 
hour, or till clear. Then put in the fruit, and cook just 
long enough to have the sweet sirup thoroughly per- 
meate it ; then remove carefully, to keep the pleces un- 
broken, into an open dish, and pour the hot sirup over 
them, and allow to cool. This will keep all winter, and 
is as satisfactory and rich a ‘‘ preserve” as if made by 
several hours of hard work over a hot fire. The process 
is the same with canned plums and pears, but plums 
require one-half more sugar, and pears are greatly im- 
proved by adding half a dozen whole cloves to the 
sirup. Atan hour’s notice, at any season of the year, 
the same result can be reached as in the autumn, when 
fruits are fresh. 
Use only granulated sugar in making sweetmeats, and, 





‘we say, get the very best quality of fruit, the choicest 





grade, for the ‘‘ best is always the cheapest.” This is 
emphatically true in regard to food, or anything destined 
for the stomach. 

The rule for making ‘‘ French mustard ” that will keep 
indefinitely, without molding, is as follows: To one 
large spoonful of ground mustard add half a teaspoonful 
of salt, one full teaspoonful of sugar, and cider vinegar 
enough to mix all these ingredients smoothly ; set on the 
fire, stirring constantly ; cook three minutes, and allow 
to cool. It will be found equal to the imported. 








HEALTH MAXIMS. 


HE following health maxims are particularly 
timely : 


** Don’t worry.” 

Don’t hurry. ‘Too swift arrives as tardy as too 
slow.” 

‘Simplify, simplify, simplify.” 

Don’t overeat. Don’t starve. ‘‘ Let your moderation 
be known to all men.” 

Court the fresh air day and night. ‘‘ Oh, if you knew 
what was in the air !” 

Sleep and rest abundantly. Sleep is Nature’s bene- 
diction. 

Spend less nervous energy each day than you make. 

Be cheerful. ‘‘ A light heart lives long.” 

Think only healthfulthoughts. ‘‘ Asa man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.” 

‘*Seek peace and pursue it.” 

‘* Work like a man; but don’t be worked to death.” 

Avoid passion and excitement. A moment’s anger 
may be fatal. 

Associate with healthy people. Health is contagious 
as well as disease. 

Don’t carry ‘the whole world on your shoulders, far 
less the universe. Trust the Eterzal. 

Never despair. ‘‘ Lost hope is a fatal disease.” 

‘‘If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them.” 








NURSERY EVOLUTION. 


HE charming sketches entitled the ‘‘ Roundabout 
Road,” by Miss Augusta Larned, contain homely 
hints and words of wisdom. The characters, many of 
them strong and winning, become flesh-and-blood people 
to the reader. Miss Candace, self reliant and inde- 
pendent, but with tender heart and loving sympathies, 
draws to herself all the weak, the wavering, and self- 
distrustful. She has thoughts and opinions on every 
subject, and on none are her opinions more decided 
than on the bringing up of children. Miss Larned tells 
us : 


*** No need of a black sheep in the flock,’ says Miss Can- 
dace, ‘ unless there’s a black streak in the folks behind him.’ 
If the wild boy or the willfal girl has got the spiritual 
mumps or measles, her advice is to let the disease run out 
its nine days. But if it is something deeper and more rad- 
ical, she says to the parents, ‘ Look to yourselves. Try to 
bring yourselves up to where you can get influence over the 
child. It’s the real old man and woman coming ont in that 
boy. Folks don’t think they ought to go to school and be 
educated to the business of bringing up families. They 
traim and take lessons in everything else, from china paint- 
ing to farming, but they let the boy grow up wild, and by 
and by, when he turns out a nettle instead of a rose, they 
are astonished, and the blame must lie with nature or Prov- 
idence. Folks don’t recognize their evil propensities and 
bad passions walking around in their children’s clothes, 
but they think a foreign chick must have got in among their 
goslings. You will know a locust sprout if it suckers up 
ever so far away from the tree. Now be careful,’ she says, 
‘that your evil propensities don’t come up in your children 
and make your ground poor and unprofitable.’ ”’ 


Miss Candace speaks as an authority. She has brought 
up five children, who do credit to teacher and taught. 
So this wise woman says again : 

“Get grace in your own souls, and light will be given 
you to guide your children. Look at my plants there filling 
the windows with their great stocky shoots and healthy 
leaves. I’ve a notion they wouldn’t grow where there’s 
envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness. I guess 
backbiting and evil-speaking would kill ’em as soon as coal 
gas; but they ain’t half as sensitive as the mind of a child. 
We must get into the nature of roses and geraniums and 
try to learn the best conditions for them, and that’s about 
all there is in raising hens or children. The method re- 
quires a deai of patience, a kind of divine unselfishness 
strained and clarified like the best honey. If you’ve gota 
weakly plant, nurse it, and give it richer earth, more air 
and sun. It may in time bear blossoms that will take the 
prize at the flower show. Don’t ever be discouraged with 
an unlikely boy or girl, but study out what it needs, and 
try, and keep trying, and by and by you will hit on the right 
thing to bring that weakly one along where he can begin to 
grow. If you love him enough, he may some day stand at 
the head of the life-class. I always say folks are like pitch- 
ers: there is a handle to every disposition, if we only knew 
how to take hold of it. Plenty of folks fail to influence 
their children because they get tired searching for that 
handle,”’ 
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ACROSS THE KARROO. 


By Craries LIne 

HERE were fourcf ue—two known as Africanders 

(men born In the land, of white parents), Gorge 
Wilson, and myself. We had already journeyed seven 
days from Cape Town, passing throngh the pretty vil’ages 
of Paarl and Ceres, with their vineyards and maizs 
fields, and had now reached the edge of the deeert 
known as the Karroo. The site is marked on the map 
of South Africa as commenciog beyond the range ot 
the Great Zwarte Bergen (black mountains) 

The entrance to the Karroo is through a small gorge, 
or cefion, about a quarter of a mile long and twenty 
reds wide, with abrupt wails of stone which seem to 
indicate that at some former period a stream of water 
had passed out through this cefion from a lake whose 
bed was now an arld desert. The cis’ance across the 
desert to the point we wished to reach was a hundred 
miles, which we decided to accomplizh in three days. 
It was necessary to be careful of our four horses, know- 
ing there was no water onthe joumey forthem. We 
hoped to do forty miles the first day, and thirty miies 
esch dav of the two following. We entered the K:rroo 
Poort (Karroo Gate) at sunrise, and cet cut on our hez 
ardous journey. I should state that we had stopped 
overnight at a last farmhouse near the Pocri to give ovr 
horses rest and a good feed, and to eupply ours+lves 
with forage for them and water for ours«lves, filling 
every avatlable vessel with the precious fluld. Our con- 
veyance was « light though strongly built wagon, cov- 
ered with an arched canvas hood to protect us from the 
sun’s rays, 

No one can set out upon a desert journey without 
mingled emotions of hope and fear, there are 80 many 
contiogencies lying along those weary roads, and roads 
rendered more desolate by the bleaching bones of dead 
avima'’s that strew the way ; for oftentimes the willing 
beasts of burden fail, the horses and oxen fall with 
fatigue, and see with dying gazs the keen-eyed vultures 
swooping from afar. As we entered the desert it spread 
before us on every tide like a boundless brown sea 
silent, solitary, and vast. As the sun rose into the sky 
the heat became intense, and by midday we halted, the 
heat rising from the scorched plains in wavy columns 
like golden fismes. 

There is no greater allevistor of thirst than cold tea, 
and no safer stimulant in a torrid land. While the 
horses were being unharnessed and fed, Wileon and I 
prepsred our midday meal. In three hours we broke 
up camp, and went on again til the day was nearly 
done—a day that had passed fairly well 

The experience was a novelty, and, like all novelties, 
withheld from our view its dangerous features. We 
** outsparned ” (unhorness and «ncemp) for the night in 
the midst of this ewelling loneliness, and then, perbaps 
fcr the fist time. began to really feel {ts power. Ags 
there is no twilightin Africa, we epent the last hour 
before sundown in cutting and gathering a quantity of 
brushwood (Karroo shrub, the only thing that grows 
upon these plant) to feed a necessary fire to protect us 
from the wolves and ja: kals which scour the desert in 
pscks. Later we prepared our tupper, consisting of 
‘dampers ” (small cakes of flour and water), canned 
m¢ats, and a pot of ec: ffee, ate it, packed away our tin 
dishes, replenished our big fire, wrapped ourselves in 
our ruge, and lay down, with our weapons by our side 
and our feet to the fire. 

Adolph and Wilhelm Morliz. happy Dutchmen, were 
soon asleep, but Wilson and I lay chattiog for some 
time, and then relapsed into quietness, the deep and 
ominous silence that surrounded us broken only by the 
stir of the bcrses tled to the wagon pole. The siogular 
scusation that crept over meas I realized my situation 
drove sleep from my eyes, and I lay for a long time 
g+z'pg up al the stars, and ]!stening to the long, steady 
breathing of Wilson sfter he, too, had passed into the 
realm of dreams. A fecling of the most desolate lone- 
liness 1 ever experienced crept over me. Suddeniy 
there came into the deep eflence a long, sharp, plercing 
cry, answered by another in the oppoeite direction, 
equally distaut ; these were the cries of jsckals. Then 
came the bark cf a wolf, answered by a chorus, and 
Wilson suddcerly rose into a sitting position. ‘‘The 
brutes are coming!” he exclatmed. Instantly a hun- 
dred throats eeemed to be baying into the darkness, 
drawing nearer and nearer, until we could see, sur- 
rounding us like a circle of fire, the scintillation of red 
eyes. The scene was now become one of startling real- 
ity—all about us the dense darkness, lighted only, and in 
a way made more perceptible, by the rays of the glow- 
ing brushwood embers; in all directions about us the 
glare of shining eyes, and now the brutes came so near 
that we could hear the angry snarls and the snapping of 
their jaws. George Wilson rose, and threw fresh fuel 
on the fire; the fame that crackled and flashed up 

roagit into view the shaggy forms of the gray wolves, 








the striped hyenas, behind them again the jickals ; and 
tte horses, realizing that their deadly enemies were 
close at hand, gave low whinnies, as though calling 
upon us for protection. The Moritz brothers were up, 
and, together with ourselves, opened fire upon the anil- 
mals, shooting at the shifting masses where they seemed 
thickest, answered by howls and cries of rage as our 
bullets tore their way into the restless groups. For an 
hour or more the rascals skulked around; but, as we 
kept our brushwood fire in good condition, they finally 
gave up what we feared was 4 premeditated attack, and 
stole away ; and then we rested, and kuew no more till 
the chilly dawn awoke us, when a fresh misfortune 
awaited us—in the confusion of the night before a 
wcoden canteen filled with water had been kicked over, 
the bung started, and much of the contents lost. While 
the horses were being fed and ‘ inspanned,” Wilson 
made coffee, and then, greatly refreehed, we set out 
before the sun was up journeying still deeper into the 
desert. Our drive was a dreary pull. Once we passed 
close to where a flock of vultures were feeding on the 
carcass of some anima] that had wandered cff the road 
to dle. Our track was lined wlth whitened bones. In 
the midst of civilization we might not have noticed 
them, but upon the bosom of these boundless plaing 
they seemed to speak aloud with dreadful warnings. I 
think the same impressions filled every heart, for con- 
vertation was rare, and wa frequently patsed long 
distances without utterlpg a word After we hed 
hslted for an hour's rest and a hurried breakfast, our 
good spirits 1a part returned, and we shou'd have been 
cheerful bad not our horses, inured a3 they were, begun 
to show unmistakable signs of that fat!gzue that follows 
the lack of water. We ourrelves had not too much to 
satisfy the needs of four men, and we determined to 
put ourselves on short allowarce siace the mishap of the 
n'ght before. After the midday “ outspan,” our late 
afternoon journey was enlivened by a singular display 
of thieving to'dness We were “‘ trekking’ slowly'aloneg, 
the two drivers of our four-in-hand team seated on the 
front seat, Wilson and I on the seat in the wagon under 
the canvas cover spread over the hoops, half asleep, the 
curtain at the end of the wagon rolled up a few inches 
to permit a draught to pass through, when all at once 
we heard a scvfil'ng kind of spring and rcratching at the 
tail-board, and, looking round, we caught the glimpse 
of the nore of a jickal as it disappeared from sight. 
The reason was obvious. Lashed against the back of 
the wagon outefde was a eeck of dried salt fish, the odor 
of wh'ch had attracted the sharp scented thieves, which 
the brutes were endeavcring to steal, and flaally suc 
ceeded in doing 80 by biting off the lashings. Moritz 
would not stop the horses, but whipped them up afre:h, 
saying: ‘‘ Lt them have ft.” George and I, however, 
used our revolvers, leaving many of them dead fn the 
road behind ; but, having secured the fish, they seemed 
eaticfied, as we could see them !n the distence fizhting 
and tearing at each other over the booty. 

Night came, and all was quiet when we “‘ cutspanned” 
at the close of the second day, our bed again the hot 
sands, and our covering the dim vauit above, studded 
with stars that looked like points of burnished silver, 
stretching far away. 

Our third and Jast day’s journey was a most trying 
one, during which we fully realized what desert travel- 
ing may become. We had exhausted our last drop of 
water the night before, and we avoke with a thirat that 
seemed then unbearable ; but before the day was over 
we learned that our morning thirst was but a trififog 
affair. Everythiog was intensified on that dey ; thesun 
seemed flercer, tne hest greater, the desert drier, and the 
sky more deflant. Ia fact, we sermed to be j urneying 
deeper and deeper into a furnace whose fires forbade a 
further approach, and when we halted for the noonday 
rest both man and beast were utterly exhausied. 

No one who has not crossed a desert can possibly 
imagine the fearful condition t» which a want of water 
reduces him ; the fcoi 1s swallowed with difficulty, and 
the system is faint with fever. while the knowledge of 
its absence does but helghten the craving f the body for 
{ts cool refreshment. 

After our rest we set out again, and the time slipped 
by in silence Later, looking up, I saw something, and 
turned and ssid to Wilson : 

‘Thank God! there is water ahead. See, there is a 
lake a few miles off ” 

“A lake!” exclaim:d Morilz. ‘‘ Don’t you know what 
that is ?” 

** What fs it, If not a lake ?” demanded Wilson. 

‘A mirage, and nothing else,” ssid the elder Moritz 

‘A mirage! [ erled. ‘‘ Why, I can see the water ; 
there are the reflections of the trees, and deer drinking.’» 

** You'll see what’il become of your lake, mynheer, 
and your trees and deer, as we go,” he replied, with 
a short laugh. ‘No! )ou’ll see no water till we're ous 
of the Karroo and st Verteck's Farm.” 

Far away overhead in the brazen sky was a single 
vuliure that made one dizzy ‘o iook at. 

An hour later the stumbling horses suddenly pricked 
up toelr ears, and the leaders neigued. 





‘There is water not far off,” sald Moritz, in an under- 
tone of surprise. ‘‘ You may deceive a man, but you 
can’t deceive « horse.” 

True enough, in a short time we came up to a nearly 
dried pool of filthy water, little more than mud, as thick 
as porridge and as brown as chocolate, toward which the 
horees rushed with all their remainiog power. It wasa 
cruel act, but we pulled suddenly up, and Adolph and 
his brother leapt to the ground and held them back 
while Wilscn and I ran forward aud scooped up the 
Iquid and strained it through a handkerchief until we 
had collected a large kettleful. Then we outspinned, 
and let the horses go, and stood and watched them as 
they eagerly licked up the muddy compound. My 
readers may ask how !t was this little pool should be in 
the road-tracks of the desert, where, as far as we knew, 
no rain had fallen. I cannot tell them; I only know 
that it was there, and that it saved our lives. 

A firs was made and the kettle set on it ; we knew we 
had the water, and could walt. It was boiled to free it 
from impurities and germs it might contato, and then, 
when properly heated, we again strained {t through a 
handkerchief, afterwards pourlng {t all into a porous 
pitcher we bad with us, and, incasing that again with a 
strip of wet flannel, we placed the pitcher in the sun, 
where the evaporation of the steaming flannel cooled the 
water inside to a delicious freshness, though itcould not 
improve the flavor. We drank a large cupful each—it 
was the colcr of pollshed mahogany—and put the rest 
into the wagon, slaking our thirst as wedroveon. Just 
before the sun set, a globe of crimson fire in an empty. 
quivering sky, we saw before us, touched by his last 
beams, a distant fringe of trees, and we knew we were 
neating our journey’s end, for Verbeck’s farm lay 
behind that distant follage. Our last meal was eaten 
on the deeert, our last rest taken till the moon was up, 
and then on again we ‘‘ trekked ” through a silent world. 
At midnight of that same day we walked our weary 
horses up to the farm gate, and were met by the hospi. 
table farmer Verbeck and his family, heralded by the 
troop of dogs that are invariably to be found hanging 
about the Dutch farmhouses. Our journey across the 
karroo was accomplished, and we had reached the farm 
of Moolfontein (beautiful water). Behind the white. 
walled house, and shaded by trees, ran a smal! river, to 
which we led the tired horses before taking them to the 
barn, and later, over an {mpromptu supper, we told 
Verbeck the latest news from the civilized world, and 
slept that night, with a grateful sense of perils overcome, 
far into the morning light of the following day. 








LESSONS FROM DOGS. 


E do not tire of dog stories, because we know 
how brave, true, and intelligent our own good 
dogs are. 

Up in Connecticut there was a black-and-tan dog, 
Nep, who knew, apparently, when the Fourth of July 
came. He was sure to hide under a garret bed early 
that morning, and no inducement offered could persuade 
him to leave what he believed to be a safe refuge from the 
noise and confusion. No barking or growling—he kept 
out of the way. He hated cats, and noamount of train- 
ing prevented his worrying to death any cat brought to 
the house. At last a tiger-cat made her appearance, 
and there was complete change in Nep’s manners to this 
one cat. How or where she conquered him was never 
known, but certain {t was that he treated her with the 
greatest respect. If he was asleep on the mat at the 
door, and Puss stepped on to the stoop, Nep would get 
up from the mat aud stand aside till Pues signified her 
intentions, and you may be sure there was no dispute. 
Nep yielded his place if Puss wished it. 

The Boston ‘‘ Transcript ” tells some interesting sto- 
ries about dogs : 

**A collie owned by a Vermont farmer was accustomed 
to drive a herd of cows every day from the cow stables to 
@ pasture which was some distance from the farm buildings. 
On the road there was a piece of woods, beyend that a field, 
and further on the pasture. The farmer was in the habit 
of going along with the cows, but the dog always did all the 
driving, and was very assiduous in it, so that one morning, 
when the dog suddenly deserted the road and darted into 
the woods and out of sight, his master was greatly sur- 
prised. The farmer kept along the road with the cattle, 
however, and had passed the woods, and proceeded about 
half way along the field, when he saw, in the fence skirting 
the field, a ‘gap’ which had been left open without his 
knowledge, and there, in this open gap, the dog was seated, 
and was guarding the field from the entrance of the cattle. 
He had known of the break in the fence, had foreseen the 
cows, with the prying curiosity and fondness for getting into 
fields characteristic of their race, would get through it, and 
bad gone around through the woods to head them off.” 

The next story contains a lesson for some boys. How 
embarrassing it is toa lady who is detained at a neigh- 
bor’s house in the evening, or who {s lonesome and runs 
io for a moment for recreation, to have her neighbor's 
son get up with a frown or a jerk to escort her home at 
his mother’s request! No doubt any lady would rather 
have an jntelligent dog, who went willingly, to escort 
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her home than an intelligent boy who went ungraciously 
unwillingly. This dog was what every boy should be, 
a protector. A widow lives near the farmer who owns 
this intelligent, polite dog : 


‘She Is a little afraid of the visits of the tramps who fre- 
quently pass her house on their way to Boston.. The farmer 
who owns the dog, therefore, when he sees a suspicions 
character coming up the road, says to his dog : 

*** Jack, go over to Mrs. H.’s and sit on her piazza till the 
tramp gets by.’ 

‘““Whereuvon the dog, whois a large St. Bernard, files 
over to Mrs. H.’s, posts himself at the door, and if thetramp 
comes up the walk, steps forward and growls pleasantly at 
him. As the dog is a very big one, and rather forbidding 
in appearance, though he has never been known to bite any 
oae, the tramp, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, re- 
members that it is getting late, and that he hasn’t any time 
to fool away along the road. When he is well out of sight 
the dog promptly returns home. 

‘The dog carries his gallantry to the same lady to such 
an extent that when she is visiting his master’s house of an 
evening he always accompanies her home, taking her to the 
very door of the house.’’ 

Another story shows that the dog knew how to be 
obedient, if the little girl did not : 


“The other day our Newfoundland dog was playing on 
the porch with our little girl, four years old, when she, being 
seized with a desire to explore the neighborhood, opened the 
gate and went out. The dog did not follow her. Some lit- 
tle time afterward the child’s mother came out, discovered 
her absence, and said to the dog, ‘ Where is Nellie?’ The 
dog looked asif he knew, and wagged his tail furiously. 
‘Go this instant,’ said the mother, ‘and find Nellie and 
bring her home.’ Ont over the gate flew the dog, and 
started down the street to a neighbor’s house not far off. 
Nellie was playing there, inside the house, and saw the dog 
come and scratch at a veranda window. ‘I know what he 
wants,’ said the little girl; ‘he wants me to go home, but 
I’m not goirg to doit!’ The dog was not admitted, but he 
lingered near, like Mary’s little lamb, and when two ladies 
called presently he brushed in past them through the door. 
Then, rushing up to Nellie, he gelzed her dress with his teeth 
and began dragging hertothedoor. An attempt was made 
to drive him off, but he growled and held his place. The 
little girl, beginning to be frightened, gave up all resistance, 
and trotted home by his side, and he delivered her, with an 
air of triumph, into her mother’s hands. What ‘instinct’ 
would lead a dog to do that ?”’ 








A PRIVATE BOX. 


By AMELIA KEMPSHALL. 


T was arainy morning in the middle of June, not far 
I from the Delaware Water-Gap, on the piazza of a 
small country hotel. 

To be sure, the plezza was not built like the balcony 
of an opera house, but there was a private box on it all 
the same, as I can prove. The hotel was built directly 
on the road, but as it was In the real country, not a 
village, and the road was narrow, with a lovely green 
field and some fine tries just opposite, this was no 
objection. 

It was not a fashfonable hotel, and there was nothing 
extraordinary about the piazza, except that on two of 
its corners magnificent old walnut trees had thrust their 
branches over the rafling, so that you could fancy your- 
self sitting in the trees along with the birds. 

On this particular June morning the only persons to 
be seen about the house were two little New York chil- 
dren, May and Robble Morton, who were disconsolately 
watching the rain. 

They had come to this quiet place because their 
mamma was not well. ‘‘Run down,” the doctor sald, 
‘“‘and needed a chang of afr.” ‘‘ Worked to death in 
institutions,” their papa safd. 

And May confidentfally told Rob ‘‘ that she was awful 
sorry to have mamma sick, but it was just too nice for 
anything not to have ber going to those old meetings all 
the time.” 

They were the first summer boarders, and had the 
whole house to themselves. They had been there nearly 
a week, and had not had a lonesome moment. 

The days were not long enough to follow the windings 
of the full brooks ; to search where the birds had hidden 
their nests ; to make friends with the calves and chick- 
ens; or to revel in the strawberry patch, where they 
were allowed to pick all they chose, ‘‘ bein’ as they were 
the only children, and so gufet.” 

But now it was raining, and they were shut up to the 
big plazza, and mamma had one of her bad headaches 
and couldn’t read to them, and they could not run for 
fear of disturbing her. 

The outlook for the day was certainly not very 
promising. 

They watched the rain come down ina determined 
ort of drizzle, as if it were impossible ever to clear 
again. It began to get downright melancholy, and poor 
little Rob whimpered out : 

“T think it’s just too mean for anything. I wish I 
was back in New York again.” 

May, who was eleven years old, and bad the advan- 
tage of being born two years before Rob, began to think 
{t would never do to let things go on in this way. 





So she brought chairs in the corner under one of the 
big trees, and read storles to him, and for about half 


an hour they nearly forgot that it was raining. Put it 
grew a little heavy. They hadn’t come tnto the country 
to curl up on the piazza and read, and how could they 
know that a performance was rehearsing for their benefit 
just across the way, and that they had the choice seats 
in a private box ? 

Suddenly Rob excle!med—‘ Hark !’ 

They both distinctly heard such a queer little sound— 
a small sawing and grating, with an occasional little 
click, clicking noise. 

May whispered : ‘‘It must be a squirrel somewhere ; 
it sounds just lke Uncle Dick’s tame squirrel when he’s 
eating a nut.” 

Sure enough ; guided by the sound, they soon dis- 
covered, in a tree opposite, in full view of them, a little 
red ¢quirrel, holding in his paw3 a green hickory-nut. 

His bushy tall was curled up over him, and he was 
scratching and tearlog at that nut like mad. 

He looked so comical, and seemed in such dead 
earnest, and in such an awful hurry, that {t was all the 
children could do to keep from screaming r!ght out and 
frightening him away. 

But he did not seem to mind them in the least, know- 
ing they were at a safe distance. 

** Sze,” sald Rob, ‘‘ what an awful face he makes up; 
I wish we could see him nearer.” 

‘**T’'ll go softly,” sald May, ‘‘ and get mamma’s opera- 
glasses, and then we can see exactly what he does.” 

So she crept quietly to her mamma’s room and got 
the two opera-glasses which Mrs. Morton always carried 
into the country for herself and Mr. Morton to view the 
scenery. 

The two children now drew thcir chairs close to the 
railing, and, with their arms crossed on top, like 
Raphael’s cherubs, prepared to watch the proceed- 
ings. 

“Oh, this Is fun,” erfed Rob. ‘‘ It’s just like being at 
the theater, and the squirrel acts as if he was showing 
off.” 

‘* Let’s play it’s a private box, with this green branch 
for a curtain,” sald May; ‘it’s a hundred times nicer 
than Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

But the children hadn’t an idea what a matiné3 they 
were attending, for the performarce in that tree lasted 
nearly all the morning, with occasional drops of the 
leafy curtain, and was thrillingly interesting from be- 
ginuing to end. 

The equirrel faced the audience, and they could now 
see that he really did make horrible faces, as if he tasted 
something bad. 

He worked as if he was at a disagreeable job, throw- 
ing right and left bits of the green rind, showing per- 
fectly plain that he did not like the bftter taste. 

Only the day before Rob bad cracked one of these 
green nuts, and knew just how bad it tasted. 

But he did not know, what the squirrel did, that In 
the very center was a tiny sweet kernel, that was a 
choice bit to a squirrel. 

At last the equirrel reached this, when, with the 
virtuous air of one who has earned his meal, he stopped 
his flirting and twitching and ate the morsel, ‘‘ just as if 
{t was strawberry short-cake,” May declared. 

Then he cleaned his table by throwing all the re- 
mains on the ground, wiped his mouth with his funny 
little paw, scratched his head, and was stil] one instant, 
thinking about something very intently. 

Just then a wagon came along, giving him a start, 
and he skipped over into another branch. 

Then began a eerles of acrobatic feats that beat 
anything ever seen at Birnum’s circus: vaulting, 
leaping, tumbling, trapeze-jumping from branch to 
branch, until the children fairly held their breaths in 
wonder. 

Finally he came deliberately down the trunk, jumped 
on to the fence, and, after one little Instant’s hesitation, 
made straight down the road out of sight on the top 
board of the fence. 

‘© Oh dear,” cried May, ‘‘he’s gone, and the play ts 
over !’ 

‘*Maybe,” sald Rob, ‘‘it’s only the first act, and 
there’ll be something else.” 

Scarcely had he said this when he cried out, ‘Oh, 
there he is, coming back with a big black nut in his 
teeth |” 

‘‘Ha had that nut hidden away somewhere,” ex 
plained May. “ Don’t you know, that’s the way they 
do ?” 

Wherever he got it, he plainly preferred the tree 
opposite the house for his dining-room, and he did not 
mean to bother with any bitter rind this time, for he 
had brought a big, black, Jast year’s walnut. 

In two whisks he jumped up the tree and lightly laid 
the nut in a crotch of one of the limbs, then went to 
performing again, until he should get up an appetite. 

After he had worked off his spirits, he came for the 
nut and sat down to take solld comfort with the second 
course of his meal. 

The glasses were brought to bear upon him, and he 





crunched and ate, paying no heed whatever to the 
applause in the private box. 

When he had finished, he cleared the table as before, 
curled his tall up over his head, and prepared to take a 
nap. 

Just as he had got settled, and had taken five winks, 
there came two blg robins {nto the tree, hurrying and 
skurrying in a most heedless manner, and, bumping up 
against Bunny, nearly knocked him off his perch. At 
all events, they waked him wide awake, and, as the 
robins were quarreling about a fat worm one of them 
had, they never stopped to notice the mischief they 
had done, after the manner of greedy creatures every- 
where. 

They really broke up the circus {in the tree, for the 
squirrel made a few uncertain leaps, and took to the 
fence again. 

May and R»b watched for him a long time, but he 
wouldn’t come back. He probably thought ff the robins 
were coming on the stage, he would scorn to be a rival 
of croatures who had such very bad manners. 

While the children were waiting and searching 
tree very carefully through their opera-glasses, they 
spled hidden under the leaves a soft and mossy bird’s 
nest, and peeping over the rim they could plainly eee 
the open mouths of three young birds 

They had been so busy watching the equirre) ip ae 
lower branches that they hadn’t noticed what was going 
on {n the side scenes. 

They hadn’t to walt long before the mother bird 
came, and the glass brousht the whole thing so near 
that they could see down the little red throats of the 
baby birds. 

**T declare,” sald May, ‘‘who would have thouvht 
there were so many things going on in atreeif you 
only keep quiet and watch ?” 

** And {f you have a private box and an opera glass,” 
added Rob. 

When mamma came out, {a her soft blu: wrapper, 
and sald it was ’most time for dinner, the curtain 
dropped, and the children were surprised to find it had 
stopped raining. 

The performance would not be repeated, not even by 
“special request” of Rob and May. 

There were no more rainy mornings, and before long 
there came a family of notsy children from Philadelphia, 
who must have frightened the squirrel away. 

But Rob and May always called that corner of the 
piazz. the private box. And when the summer was 
over, and thelr mamma was well again, nothing was so 
pleasant to remember, or stood out more distinctly, than 
the rainy morning in June when they attended the 
matin és In the tree 








HINTS ON ROWING. 


cy the vacation srason approaches, all out-of-door 
sports become more popular, and the rules and 
methods by which proficlency is attained are studied 
more carefully. Row!lng is one of the most attractive 
sports, and arouses Intense interest {f there is the posst- 
bility of contest. A magaz!ne devoted to out of-door 
sports, ‘‘ Out-of-D: ors,” gives the following directions 
for rowing that some of our boy readers may find help- 
ful: 

‘*The three main principles of successful. rowing are: 
first, perfect time; secondly, getting the oar into the 
water sqnare—i. ¢., at right angles to it; and, thirdly, 
rowing the stroke right out, and using the legs well. 
Be careful not to hurry the body forward, under the im- 
pression that you may otherwise be late, for this only 
makes the boat roll, and nothing demoralizes a crew 
more than that. Be sure to bring your hands well up 
to your body at the end of the stroke, and on no account 
keep them there longer than you are able. A quick recov- 
ery after a stroke, and the free use of the legs the moment 
the oar gets into the water, are important agents in the 
acquisition of that lift which is so desirable to obtain in 
boat-racing. A well-coached crew will, when rowing, fairly 
make their boat seem to jamp out of the water at the begin- 
ning of each stroke; and the value of all work donein 
front of the rowlocks—i e., in the first part of the stroke, 
before the blade of the oar comes level with the oarsman’s 
body—is almost beyond estimation. As regards the oar 
itself, it should be bronght straight home to the chest, the 
knuckles touching the body about an inch or less below the 
bottom of the breastbone, where the ribs branch off ; thus 
every inch of water is made use of. When there, the hands 
should be dropped straight down, and then be turned over 
and shot out again along the legs, and the body should fol- 
low without the least pause. If this is not done the oar will 
be feathered under water, and thus the boat will bs buried, 
water will be thrown on the next oar, and the recovery will 
be impeded. To effect a quick recovery, the back must be 
perfectly straight, the knees must not have beer dropped 
down too low, and the straps must not be used too much; a 
light touch fs all that is needed. The muscles of the body— 
in this case those that cross the stomach—must be used, and 
not the body itself, of which the strap isa part. The body 
should be swang evenly forward from the hips, not with a 
jerk or a plunge, or quicker at one time than another, but 
freely and easily, as if the hip joint worked well, and not 
atiffiy.’’ 
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Sunpay GrterNoon. 
THE COMMANDMENTS.’ 


By LymMAN ABBOTT, 


HE Ten Commandments afford a most striking 

illustration of what is a striking characteristic of 
the Jewish religion—its identification of morality and 
religion. Some great religious teachers, like Confu- 
cins, have put great emphasis on moral conduct, the 
duty of man to man, but have taught, either directly or 
by implication, that nothing can be known of God or 
the future, and therefore have left their moral code 
without amy sanction adequate to enforce it. Other 
religious systems, like those of pagan Rome, have laid 
great emphasis on religious observances—a man’s duty 
to the gods—but have taught, either directly or by im- 
plication, that the gods were jealous of their own 
homage, but quite indifferent respecting man’s treat- 
ment of his fellow-man.? The Jewish religion laid 
emphasis on duty to God and duty to man, and declared 
that man’s duty to his fellow-man was due to his obliga- 
tion to God. It represented God as measuring man, 
not by the regularity and scrupulousness of his relig- 
ious rites and ceremonies, but by his fidelity as a servant, 
his patriotism as a citizen, his purity as a husband, 
his affection as a parent. It is true that from time to 
time the priestly class exalted the priestly services and 
suffered the moral duties to fall into disregard ; but 
there were prophets from time to time who denounced 
this false conception of both God and religion in such 
terms as those of Isaiah: ‘‘To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me? .. . Learn 
to do well; seek judgment; relieve the oppressed ; 
jadge the fatherless; plead for the widow;” or of 
Micah : ‘‘ Woat doth the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” This characteristic of the Jewish religion it 
has bequeathed to the Christian religion Christ, in 
his summary of the law and the prophets, joins in one 
the two commandments—to love God with all the 
powers of the soul, and to love one’s neighbor as one’s 
self ; and in his last hours he declares to his disciples 
that to keep the commandment, As I have loved you 
that ye also love one another, is the sole condition of 
divine approval and divine companionship. Paul de- 
clares that the whole law is fulfilled in the one com 
mand, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; and 
that eternal life is promised to all those, whatever their 
race, their ignorance, or their rites, ‘‘ who by patient 
continuance in well doing seek for glory and honor and 
immortality” This is the first feature students of all 
classes of thought have noted in their study of the Ten 
Commandments : the fact that this code sets forth, as 
no other code in the world’s history has ever done, the 
duty of supreme allegiance to God as the ground and 
basis of all duty toward man * 

In the study of the second table of the Law, note 
then, first, that this divine code implicitly declares that 
religion is the only true basis of morality ; that man’s 
supreme allegiance toward God is the only true ground 
of man’s duty to his fellow-man. History enforces this 
lesson ; whenever these two tables have been severed 
the religion has become at first a meaningless and 
eventually a crue] or an immoral dogma or ceremonial, 
or both, and the morality has lost its divine root and 
has withered away. Louis XV. insisted on his pur- 
chased mistresses saying their prayers at night, and 
knelt beside them. This is religion without morality. 
Voltaire not only took a married woman for his mis- 
tress, but paid for the privilege by pensioning the 
husband. This is morality without religion. Roman 
Catholic France in the middle of the eighteenth century 
exemplifies the first ; revolutionary France in the latter 
decade of the eighteenth century exemplifies the second. 
Ecclesiasticism and secularism are equally dangerous to 
the State. An ecclesiastical echool system which teaches 
nothing but dogmatic religion, and a secular school sys- 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for June 12, 1887.—Ex. 
xx.. 1-11. 

2 “ Oiyil law rules acts ; it does not trouble itself with thoughts ; 
thus did the Roman religion. Rome never had the least idea of 
dogma. The exact observation of the rights commanded by the 
divinity, in which it did not regard piety or the sentiment of the 
heart if the request was in form, was all that was required.”— 
{[Renan’s English Conferences. ‘‘The heathen deities were 
neither the authors of the moral law nor its exemplars. Just as 
little could they impart strength for its fulfillment. On the con- 
trary, judged by its requirements, the gode themselves were the 
most heinous transgressors.”—[Uhlberus’s Conflict of Chris- 
tianity with Heathenism 

3“ It was the boast of Josephus that, whereas other legislators 
had made religion to be a part of virtue, Moses had made virtue 
to be a part of religion. Of this, among all other indications, the 
Ten Commandments are the most remarkable and enduring 
example."’—([Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church. “The 
Ten Commandments taught that Yahweh must be served above 
all things by a moral life, and that is one of the noblest features 
of the work of Moses. The Israelite was commanded in the 
name of Jehovah to reverence his parents, to hold the life, the 
wedlock, and the property of his neighbor sacred, to injure no- 
body by lying words, and even to restrain his covetous desires.” 
—[The Bible for Learners. 
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tem which teaches no religion at all, are equally men- 
acing to the nation. 

I must ask the reader, in the second place, to recall 
the fundamental distinction noted in the introduction 
to my paper of last week between a law as a statutory 
enactment imposed by a law-giver on a subject, and 
a law as a principle of nature wrought into the creature 
by the Creator. If the Ten Commandments are pro- 
hibitory statutes, then, by a well-known principle of 
law, they must be strictly construed. The same prin 
ciple which leads courts of justice to declare that they 
will not imply a prohibition, especially when it is 
enforced by penalty, should lead us also to refuse to 
imply a prohibition in divine law enforced, as the Mosaic 
laws were, by severe penalties. 

But as the provisions of the first table are to be re- 
garded rather as illustrations of the great prineiples 
which underlie and are essential to spiritual life in the 
individual, so those of the second table are illustrations 
of the great principles which underlie and are essential 
to the welfare of society. They are the divine founda- 
tions of society ; they indicate the principles obedience 
to which is sure to promote social well-being, disobe- 
dience to which is sure to disrupt and destroy social 
organization. Each of them was made, in the Jewish 
system, a basis for further enactments ; and in the light 
of these further enactments they are to be studied. We 
considered the first four Jaws last week ; we begin this 
week with the— 

Fifth Prineiple.—Honor to parents.’ 

Qbserve, the command is honor, not obey ; and the 
distinction is not unimportant. The child is not always 
to obey nor always to imitate the parents; but always 
to honor them. One generation is not always to follow 
nor always to obey the preceding generation ; but always 
to honor its work. This is the first law of social well 
being. It is the condition of all progress ; for the world 
makes progress Only as one generation respects the work 
of the preceding generation, learns from its experience, 
respects and accepts its achievements and goes on to 
add to them. Else, each generation would begin where 
the preceding generation began, if, indeed, it did not 
occupy iteelf in demolishing what the previous gener- 
ation built. The world is built like a great cathedral ; 
each new relay of workmen must respect the work of 
the previous workmen in order to add to it. No child 
can inherit his parents’ experience if he does not honor 
his parents. It is the condition of all stability in society. 
The boy who grows up contemptuous of parental au- 
thority graduates from home to despise authority in the 
State. The police authorities in New York City tell 
me that a large majority of the arrested persons are 
young men from sixteen to twenty five They are chil- 
dren who have never learned to be obedient to law at 
home. It is the condition of purity of life in social 
relations. He who learns to honor mother at home 
learns to honor woman everywhere ;’ and no society is 
or can be pure which does not honor womanhood. It 
is the condition of the religious life. For the parent is 
as God to the little child, as God is as parent to the fully 
grown man. He who has never learned to honor his 
father on earth will not easily learn to reverence his 
Father in heaven. 

Sixth Principle —Respect for human life.* 

The law, Thou shalt not kill, is much broader than 
the law, Thou shalt do no murder. It is a recognition 
of the sacredness of human life. God reserves the 
issues of human life to himself ; we usurp his preroga- 
tive when we destroy a human life. That there are 
cases where this destruction becomes rightful may be 
assumed ; that they are very exceptional is certain. 
He who sells the liquor which dethrones the reason 
and makes the murderer, he who sets nation against 
nation and drowns thousands of victims in a deluge of 
blood, he who compels such overwork of his employees 
or 80 stints their wages as to shorten their lives, he who 
so treats himself as to shorten his own, he who hazards 
the lives of men by poor workmanship in house or 
bridge or road or embankment, or who allows covet- 
ousness to breed carelessness in steamboat or train and 
so endanger the lives of passengers, is as truly guilty of 
murder as he who plunges a dagger in his neighbor's 
side or kills him by slow poison. Suffering a vicious 
ox to live was about the only way in which criminal 





1 Cursing or smiting of parents was punishable with death. (Ex. 
xxi., 15,17; Lev. xx.,9.) So, under certain circumstances, was 
willful, persistent, stubborn, rebellious disobedience. (Deut. 
xxi, 18-21.) Yet parents had no absolute power over the life of 
their children, as in some pagan nations they have possessed ; 
and no child was to be executed except after trial and solemn 
and public adjudication. 

2 The com 2iand to honor mother as well as father is a remark- 
able evidence of the divine origin of this code, when we remem- 
ber the low estimate in which woman is held in the Orient, ex- 
cept among the Jews, even down to the present day. 

* Murder was punished by death (Ex. xxi., 12, 14; Deut. xix., 
11-13) ; 80 was death by negligence (Ex. xxi., 28-30) ; death ofa 
slave under the rod was punishable, though the penalty is not 
determined (Ex. xxi., 20,21). For other killing, as accidental 
homicide, etc, see Numb. xxxv., 9-28; Deut. iv, 41-48; xix. 
4-10; Deut. xxi, 1-9. Assault was variously punished. (Ex. 
xxi., 18, 19, 22-25; Ley. xxly., 19, 20.) 








carelessness could be guilty of murder in Moses’s time. 
The ways are innumerable in our own. All disregard 
for human life, all counting it as a cheap and common 
thing, is a crime against God, and {s destructive of the 
social organization. 

Seventh Principle.—Respect for the family relation.’ 

One of the evils which grow out of the refusal to 
women of all political power in a republican State is 
the fact that crimes against womanhood have either no 
punishment or one utterly inadequate. It is because 
the State does not punish the betrayal of woman that, 
when a husband or a brother takes the office of 
‘‘avenger” upon himself, the community practically 
justifies him, and no jury can be found to convict him 
of a crime. This is not the place to discuss at length 
this subject, and I must therefore content myself with 
saying that so long as the community punishes the vio- 
lation of woman’s chastity with penalties less severe 
than are infilcted for stealing her purse, and betrayal 
and adultery not at all, and encourages free divorce 
and promotes experimental marriages, it cannot cast 
the first stone at Mormonism nor escape that disinte- 
gration of the family and that degradation of woman- 
hood which is the most serious symptom in the soclal 
life of America to-day. 

Highth Principle —Respect for rights of property.’ 

Every man has a right to himself, and therefore to the 
product of his own labor, and therefore to a fair and 
reasonable compensation for it. Whatever directly or 
indirectly violates this principle violates property rights. 
It is violated when a highway robber demands your 
money or your life; or when a government imposes 
unjust taxation on the many that the few may live 
without toil ; or when a confidence man cheats a verdant 
stranger with his ‘‘thimble-rig ;” or when a gambler 
‘* plucks” a stranger nearly as verdant ; or when a Wall 
Street operator uses the market, as a gambler his cards, 
to tranefer dexterously the money from a hundred or 
a thousand credulous country buyers into his own 
hands; or when monopoly compels workingmen to 
choose between starvation and pittance wages ;* or 
when strikers combine to forbid a willing workman to 
work for starvation wages if he chooses to do so; or 
when legislation is shaped to rob the rich to distribute 
to the poor—a horrible crime much berated under the 
name cf communism, but more talked about than per- 
petrated ; or when {t {s shaped so as to rob the poor to 
make the rich richer—a crime equally monstrous, but 
wholly unnamed and rarely berated, and more often 
perpetrated than talked about—in each and all of these 
cases the principle of respect for the rights of property 
is disregarded, and society suffers in consequence. It 
is disregard of this law which is denuding Germany of 
her best workingmen, and has despotled Ireland, and 
made our own Southern States a wilderness till the civil 
war righted the enormous wrong, and has bred Kear- 
neyism in California, and alternately threatens the 
United States with the despotism of monopoly and the 
anarchy of communism, and plagues it with strikes and 
trades-unions and greenbackism and repudiation and 
stock-jobbing, and peculation and defalcation in forms 
innumerable. Nearly all the evils which threaten our 
industries come from the violation of the eighth prin- 
ciple, as nearly all the evils which threaten the family 
come from a violation of the seventh. 

Ninth Principle.—A respect for the rights of reputa- 
tion.‘ 

At the time when the Ten Commandments were 
given, the only serious violation of these rights was by 
a falee accusation. The development of civilization 
has furnished other opportunities and created other 
temptations ; and now the chief violations are not by 
false testimony in courts of justice, but by social gossip 
and by newspaper controversy. Whoever, by word of 
mouth, or by shrug of eyebrow, or by expressive silence, 
or by stroke of pen, endeavors to give a false and in- 
jurious impression respecting another—his character, 
his opinions, or his actions—violates the ninth principle. 
It is this which introduces all heart-burning into society, 
and all bitterness into religious and political contro- 
versy. : 

Tenth Principle.—It is not enough to regulate the 
conduct ; the individual is not right, nor is society safe, 
until the heart, out of which are the issues of life, is 
brought under control, and the desires as well as the acts 
conform to these divine laws prescribed for the regula- 
tion of human life. 





1 See Deut. xxil., 13-27, 28,29; Ex xxii, 16,17; Lev. xx. Com- 
pare Matt. v., 27-32; xix., 3-9 

* Theft was punished by fourfold or double restitution; a 
nocturnal robber might be slain as an outlaw (Ex. xxii, 1-4). 
Trespass, perversion of justice, kidnaping, all punishable (Ex. 
xxii., 56-15; xxiii, 9, ete ; Deut. xxiv., 7) 

* “He [Mr. Ruskin) seems to think that, apart from the ques- 
tion of the pewers of the parties, there is some such thing asa 
just rate of wages. . . . Yes, sir, Iam decisively under that im- 
pression —as decisively as ever Greek coin was under its impres- 
sion. You will beat me out of all shape if you can beat me out 
of this.”—[Ruskin’s Arrows of the Chace 

* False witness punishable by same penalty which would be 
visited on the accused if the accusation were true (Ex. xxili., 
1-8; Deut, xix., 16-21). 
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** Such is God’s moral law. And we may triumph- 
aptly ask, Where is the statesman or philosopher who, 
with all the light and experfence of modern times, can 
improve it ?”' 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
OUR FATHER’S COMMANDMENTS. 
By Emity HuntineTon MILLER. 


F a wise, loving father wished to tell his children 

what they must do to please him, and live happily 
and kindly with each other, he might speak to them in 
this way : ‘“‘ My children, I cannot give you a rule for 
every little thing which you do; but if you really love 
me with all your heart, and care for each other as you 
do for your own selves, you will be pretty sure to do 
right.” That is what Jesus Christ said about our 
Father’s commandments. He said the first thing was 
to love God with all the heart, and then we should never 
do wrong toward him; and the next was to love others 
just as we did ourselves, and then we should always do 
right toward them. But if these children we were 
speaking about had lived among wicked people, and 
did not know much about their father, they might 
really love him and yet not know how to please him. 
And if they had always seen those about them do 
wrong and false and impure things, they might not 
know how to rightly treat each other. The people of 
Israel were like these children ; they knew very little 
about their Father in heaven, and so he had to give 
them laws, and teach them about himself, and how to 
please him. After they had been journeying a good 
while they came to the mountain where God talked 
with Moses in the burning bush. The people gathered 
on the plain, and God called Moses up into the mount- 
aln, and a great cloud hid him while he talked with 
God. The Lord wrote ten great laws upon two stones, 
and gave them to Moses to teach to the people; and 
those are the very laws that we learn now, and call the 
Ten Commandments. 

1 Why should God command and we obey? God tells 
us the reason. He said to the children of Israel, ‘‘ I am 
the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage,” so of course 
they ought to love and obey such a deliverer. But he 
has brought us, too, out of the house of bondage, send- 
ing our Lord Jesus Christ to deliver us from being slaves 
to Satan and lead us to his own blessed country, and 
when he speaks we, too, should listen and obey. 

2 How we are to serve God. The first commandment 
is—‘‘ Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
This God, who brought his people out of bondage, is 
the only God, and must be dearest and highest and 
best. It will not do to sometimes obey and sometimes 
disobey, sometimes to try to please him and sometimes 
to think only of pleasing ourselves ; always God’s com- 
mands and God’s favor must be first. Nothing must be 
of more importance. 

3 How we are to think of God. The second com- 
mandment is, ‘‘ Thou shalt not make unto thee,” etc. 
Heathen nations make images in all kinds of shapes of 
men and animals. At first they called these images by 
different names, that meant wisdom, or truth, or mercy, 
or strength, and they knew that the image was not God ; 
they said it helped them to thiak about God, whom they 
could not see. But by and by they forgot God and only 
worshiped the image, so the Lord told his people they 
must not make any images, for n> eye had ever seen 
God, and they must not think he was like any of these 
things. He Is full of love and mercy and truth, and 
never forgets those who love him and keep his com- 
mandments; but he will surely punish those who 
disobey. 

4, How we are to speak of God. The third command- 
ment is, ‘‘ Thou shalt not take the name,” etc. To take 
God’s name in vain means to speak {t falsely or fool- 
ishly or carelessly, without remembering that we are 
speaking of the Great King who rules in heaven and 
earth, and who hears every word his children speak. 
It is not only wicked oaths and profane swearing that 
break this commandment, but when we join in prayer, 
saying, ‘‘Our Father who art in heaven,” or sing 
hymns of praise, while our thoughts are on other things 
and we do not mean what we say, we are taking God’s 
name in vain, and God says he will not hold us guilt- 
less. 

5. [low we may remember Ged, The fourth command- 
ment is about God’s own dag ; the day on which we are 
to remember him, and think of what hehas done, The 
commandment begins, ‘‘Remember.” God, who made our 
bodies, knew they would need rest ; God, who made our 
souls, knew they would need time to think about him, 
and talk to him, and learn about him ; and so he gave 
to everybody the Sabbath day, and sald it should be a 
holy, blessed day of rest for people and for animals. 
God says, ‘‘ Remember to keep ft holy ;” then it is not 
enough that we should rest from work : we must make 











1 Jacob Abbott ’s “‘ Corner-Stone.” 





it God’s day by praise and prayer and loving thoughts 
of him. 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a Layman. 


N honest lawyer is the noblest work of God. One 
of the best legal minds of history studied law 
longer than he praciiced law. Other things being equal, 
the best student of lawis best whether a lawyer or 
counselor. Many a good lawyer, however, needs forty 
years to get his client out of the woods. Moses loved 
his client and justice better than he did his retainer and 
himself, but it should not be forgotten that only such 
counselors are admitted to practice in celestial courts. 





In the nature of the case, the outside of things is 
more striking than the inside. The things that are seen 
are about all that anybody can expect to see on the right 
side of adolescence. It is only after perception begins 
that insight takes the sovereignty of sight, and looking 
things through takes the place of looking things over— 
which is apt to be only overlooking things. Primitive 
races are as incapable of a spiritual religion as a child 
is'incapable of abstract ideas. A girl adores her doll as a 
boy adores his pony. Each talks to the idol as if it 
were a living or speaking personality. Idolatry is as 
natural as affection, and is the struggle of affection 
toward personality and a visible object. A highly dis- 
clplined and developed man may worship lofty ideals— 
justice, love, mercy, philanthropy, equality, liberty, 
fraternity ; but the most of us, if not the best of us, 
insist on having, not only something and somewhat, but 
somebody in all the kingdoms of a great and creative 
Some One, perfect in all attributes, the God embody- 
ing all the lovely attributes the idealist conceives. 


The truth is generally found between the extremes, 
Between {idolatry aud the worship of things, and {deal- 
iem and the worship of concepts, stands Christianity, the 
worship of the creative and individual Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. All forms and ceremonies, substances and 
substantives, that contribute to a clear view of the divine 
Person are not idolatrous ; all pure idealism that leads 
away from this essential point of personality tends to 
intellectual reserve and purely speculative philosophy, 
{isolating man from his fellow and drowning practical 
sympathy in a sea of plausible epigrams and fanciful 
visions that are so high above men’s heads that they 
never touch their hearts. 





Liberty is the exodus of License limping away from 
the law to the Gospel. The best schoolmaster to Sinai 
{s forty years in the wilderness of sin. Nothing that is 
prohibited seems reasonable until the prohibition passes 
out of the folio of the age of stone into the octavo of the 
age of reason. A prohibitory law, like the law agalnat 
other evils, will be most efficient where the evils con- 
cerned are most widely appreciated. Convince a man 
that forbidden fruit is bitter or even bitter-sweet, and 
after he has stuck his teeth into the fruit, if not before, 
he will go off and graft his orchard. Some people can- 
not make up a face to woo Virtue until they have made 
up faces at Vice. 


Iclaim that the fetich-worshiper of the Dark Con- 
tinent would be worse off without his fetich, and that 
the innate thought of worship finds normal expression 
in the childhood of races in what to us are the play- 
things of plety. Would you take away from the China- 
man his Joss-house ? You would gravely mistake if you 
did it other than by the Mosaic method. He who takes 
away the rude religious crutch of a primitive race will 
throw that race into absolute anarchy unless he gives 
them something better. He will blunder almost as 
badly if he thinks he can immediately reconstruct the 
religion of a people by proclamation or by enactment. 
I know of men who are going on crusades against other 
religions, who are wasting force. You cannot tear down 
an old idolatry by making bonfires of its graven images. 
Religions change from within. The failure to recog- 
nize this fact is the great missionary blunder of all time. 
We talk about propagandism as if the Duke of Alva 
were a success. We fancy what we need isan aggressive 
campaign against graven images, and that to convert the 
idolater is simply to choke him till he says our prayers 
afterus. Ihave been somewhat in the lands of Baal and 
of Osiris, and I insist that this sort of missionary fervor 
is heat without light, and that it is anti-Mosaic, anti- 
Messianic, and anti-Pauline. The only true iconoclast is 
the man who has first smashed his own {idols into smither- 
eens. The real missionary is he who illustrates a better 
religion, not he who spends his force in denouncing a 
worse one. If you want to convert a Chinaman, don’t 
kill him first. There is a better way of amputating 
idolatry than by amputating idols or idolaters, 


The kingdom of God comes not by observation. Said 
a Mohammedan to me once, speaking of a beloved 
Christian missionary in Mount Lebanon : ‘‘ All the peo- 
ple love him, and nobody calls him a Christian dog, 
simply because he is so much kinder than the rest of us, 








Many Christians come to us and assall our religion, and 
you may be sure we strike back.” The best Christian 
missionary is he who exalted orthodoxy of conduct and 
rated as little worth mere orthodoxy of falth. Weseem 
to forget the story of the priest, the Levite, and the good 
Samaritan. If we read our own Bibles, we should 
learn the only true cure of idolatry lles in self-cure. A 
man who tells us he can cure othersof a chronic disease 
ought not himself to have that complaint. The worst 
form of veal is the golden calf. 


There are idols and idols, but no idolatry is right. 
Yet some are less wrong. Better idolize your own wife 
than another man’s. Better serve all the truth you have 
been able to discover, even though it be less than half 
of the whole truth, than to serve an absolute lle. For 
God only knows whether anybody has yet found the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 





An idol is a likeness, and for each of us that is the 
most precious likelihood. I always keep before my 
desk, on an easel, the portrait of one of God’s saints ; 
and my mother’s face looks down out of heaven upon 
me, and angels guard the place. I think sin in this 
presence would be an awful offense. I do not worship 
that dead mother or this similitude of her which the art 
I prize has given ; but there is not money enough in 
rich men’s coffers to take that face out of its familiar 
corner in my library. I think I can see that the wor- 
ship of the saints is possible without idolatry, and that I 
can have many shrines, in each of which I may at once 
adore my saints and worship God. 





And here, resting on a pedestal over the place where 
I write, isthe spirited bust of Apollo, his neck poised 
for action, his fluffy locks full of the breezes of myth- 
ologic days. If Cromwell should step in, I am sure 
he would dash this genius of my Pantheon to the floor, 
and my lovely Clytie would go to the limbos with the 
disheveled saints of the abbey. Bnt I am no Round- 
head. These objects of beauty in my Pantheon are in 
harmony with the one God whom | want supremely to 
worship. These that some call gods and goddesses to 
me are but facets of the many-sided gem we call Truth. 
I find no form of true art, no wayside flower, no object 
that touches the physical or intellectual or moral or 
spiritual sides of life, that does not illustrate the beauty 
and order of God’s universe. All things God has made 
are good, if we are so. Idolatry cannot Impoverish us, 
if our supreme desire is the worship of Him who is 
Lehind all beauty and order, God who is the mind and 
heart of the universe. 


It is not likeness that we need to fear, but unlikeness. 
If we make images and fall down and worship them, 
we shall be in peril just in the degree that these images 
are grotesque. Here is the priest of On worshiping the 
horrid image of fish-man or serpent or the grinning 
mummy of grimalkin. You may thereby measure the 
grossness of his mind and life. Here is the priestess of 
Apollo worshiplug physical beauty. You shall find her 
8 being far superior in mind and above her Egyptian co- 
adjutor In character. Here is the woman adoring her 
Saint Cecilia. You shall find her, with the image over 
her heart, a great advance over the priestess of Apollo ; 
and so you may go on through all the gradations of 
objective adoration until you reach the purely subjective 
adoration of Priscilla. Between the extremes there are 
six thousand years of human progress ; but who will say 
the priest of On was uot one step, and that the world was 
not helped a little in its time even by grimalkin? Out 
of what came Moses? Did he not once stand by 
Osiris ? and did not the Sun that is behind the sun first 
shine into his life through the sumptuous ceremonfals of 
Egyptian faiths? Tell me not a poor faith is worse than 
no faith. There is not another fetich under heaven but 
is a vast improvement over that other fetich of culture 
and refinement—the fetich Myself ! 





There is one habit which it is exceedingly important 
& man should learn, but only after he has learned another 
habit. If you have formed the habit of work, as soon 
as you get it thoroughly established, form the habit of 
resting. The serlous industrial blunder of our land and 
time is the yet lurking notion that the flying machine 
and the machine for perpetual motion have been dis- 
covered in America, and not only by, but in, the Amer- 
ican. 


God is not jealous like man, but he {s jealously loyal 
to justice and love. There is no mawkish sentimentality 
about the divine justice. The legislation of heaven is 
not repealed or amended by the Influence of the lobby 
or in an outburst of publicenthusiasm. The persistence 
of force is a spiritual law. Righteousness runs in 
families; and you see deviltry running with intezse 
persistence through four generations. The fathers ate 
sour grapes, and the grandchildren’s teeth chatter. Have 
you an effervescent temper ? It came over in the ‘‘ May- 
flower.” Have you a disposition to make fourteen ounces 
do duty fora pound? Your ancestor cheated Samoset, 
What is the conclusion of the law of heredity? The 
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broad foundation of personal responsibility is Jafd in the | poet charms us with the ideal creation, and his fine con- 


far-reaching consequences of the individual. The alter 
¢ go, the astral existence, all the subtletles and In!quities 
of metaphysics, bave their counterpart in the continued 
existence of the individual in his own family. Like 
father is the boy, like mother is the girl, like both is the 
third sradle. In this fact les the greater gravity of the 
individual life. Oae should be loyal to the moral and 
spiritual law, not only because it is right, but because on 
this loyalty impinges momentous consequences in other 
lives. If you form bad habits and leave progeny, you 
may help to people the madhouses, the poorhouses, or 
the jails of the future. If you cherish self-control, you 
perpetuate the self-control of your race. The basis on 
which the great legislator of Israel puts the moral law 
is as broed as the interests of the race. No man lives 
unto himself. Every man has a certain form of in 
dividual immortality in the race. In this sense, in those 
who succeed him, he may enjoy eternal youth or suffer 
living death. 

The most frreverent people ara the most cowardly. 
When you hear a man swearing as if he owned the 
universe of God and as if God were dead, be sure when 
that man comes into peril he will be the most super- 
stitious. Some men swear thoughtlessly because ¢f a 
hereditary momentum. In that case thelr profanity fs 
the grave of their ancestors. Perhaps you know some 
very kind-hearted men who swear. I’d rather @ man 
would swear by or even at me than lle at me or by me ; 
but because a man hasn’t the leprosy, he ought not to 
brag about his scrofula, even though he may have ia- 
herited it from Captain Kidd or Willlam the Conqueror. 








INWARD TRUTH. 
By Tne Rey. Jonn R, Paxton, D.D. 


“ Casting down imaginations, and every high thing that exalt- 
eth itself against the knowledge of God, and bring'ng into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.—2 Cor. x., 5. 

“* For ashe thinketh in his heart, so is he.”’—Proverbs xxiii, 7. 


ta cast down imaginations, and to admit facts only 
to discussion and decision, that is the great matter 
in life. The very first devil who ever effected a land- 
ing on this world, and conquered a place for himself 
and established a claim to possession, was a cunning 
devil, who assaulted Eve, not with facts but with fancies, 
not with needs but wants. The difference between needs 
and wants {s this (quoted from ‘‘ Club of One”): “* Gold- 
smith wrote, ‘Man wants but little here below :’ that's 
& great mistake : man wants everything here below, but 
his needs are few. A man’s needs can be supplied in 
this world—his necessities for food, raiment, and fire— 
for less than a dollar a day. But man’s wants, his desires, 
what he would like to have, his imaginations, his 
fancles—they include, as Carlyle says, everything ; and 
planets and solar systems, kingdoms and thrones, all 
wealth and all honor, shal! not suffice him ”—for acquis! 

tion, strange to say, instead of satisfying, only grows by 
what it feeds upon, and as we get more, we want more. 

I heard of a millionaire’s son, heir to more money than 
I could couat in a year, who sald ‘‘ he wanted to best the 
old mar, and become a wealthier man than he was.” It is 
that way with us all—we want to’best sometoty : Taem1:- 
tocles to best Mi'tlades ; Alexander, his father, the great 
Palilip of Macedon ; I/annibal’s ambition was to prove 
that he was a greater general than Alexander or 
Pyrrhus ; Charles XII. of Sweden sald he was tired 
of hearing of the glory of his grandfather (was he his 
grandfather ’?), Gustavus Adolphus, and meant to 
eclipse the luster of his fame by surpassing him in genius 
and vaior. The reason many men go on toiling early 
and late down town, and are thrust into premature 
graves, is, not that they need or care for more money, 
but beceuse they cannot endure that somebody else 
should pars them in the race, or get more than they 
have if they retire. Man’s needs are few. Indeed, 
one secret of happiness in this: not to have great 
means, but few wants. Limit your wants; do not cry 
for the moon or the useless millions of Rothschild, and 
you will increase your well-being and add vastly to 
your joy in living. Cast down imaginations ; that is the 
first thing todo, to find any contentment in life. The 
tricks fancy plays upon us, outeide of facts, are the cause 
of half ourtrouble and misery in life. I sometimes envy 
the brutes, who only know facts, and have no vain 
imaginations, and never lose the comfort of to day’s food 
though fear of to-morrow’s hunger. As I have sald, the 
first devil won the first woman from allegiance to God 
by playing upon her imagination. ‘‘ Ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil.” That was not a tempta- 
tion to fact but to fancy. Why was Eve not content te 
be a woman—the noblest work of God—when she had a 
beautiful soul lodged in a beautiful body, supreme on 
earth and unsurpassed in heaven ? Why did Eve envy 
the gods, when women are better than angels, and play 
with forbidden fancies, wonderlng what it was like to 
be as the gods, and know good and evil, until she was 
overpowered by vain imaginations, and ate the fruit of 
the forbidden tree? Oh, this terrible imagi: ation, at 
once our glory and our shame! Faculty by which the 





celts of beauty and heroism ; faculty by which the 
artist or novelist paints for us a possible better world 
than the actual, elevating our thoughts, refining our 
sentiments, exalting our affections ; yet faculty by which 
the devil mainly retains his hold on the world, by which 
innumerable lives are rendered miserable, and uncounted 
multitudes are defeated before ever they have gone into 
battle or their real temptation has been met. 

We read in the Gospel that the devil left Christ 
triumphant in the wilderness, and fled, baffled and 
beaten, because he found nothing in Christ—nothing to 
work upon, that is: no vain imagination, no corrupt 
fancy, no carnal desire, no taint of evil impulse to 
serve as a fulcrum for his lever. That sublime 
“Then the devil leaveth him, because he found noth- 
ing in him”’—do you see the splendor of that 
sentence and realize its full meaning ? ‘‘ Nothing in 
him.” Nothing in him! Why, the devil searched 
through every nook and corner of Christ's brain, 
weighed every impulse of his heart, counted every 
motive and desire in his soul, and found nothing to 
work upon, nothing to help him, nothing to serve as a 
fulcrum. The devil assaulted Christ first through his 
stomach—his hunger—‘' Make bread ;” next through his 
eyes—‘'Sce the glory of the Holy City, its golden temple, 
its thronged streets: cast thyself down and take the 
world by storm ;” next through his ears—apart ina high 
mountain, solitary, musing, fancying ; and the devil 
said to the son of Mary in this lonely hour, on a high 
mountain, apart, ‘‘ You are a genius amongst the sons 
of men; you can talk like God; you can conquer 
ltke a hurricane or plague ; you can frown armics into 
pillars of salt, and reanimate the dead. Come, here 
is the world, the kingdom and glory thereof : ally your 
self with might irrespective of right, and all {s yours.” 
But Satan found nothing {in Chiist—no open door, no 
crack tn his soul, no flaw In his mind, no window tn his 
heart, by which to enter, for Jesus was a perfect man, 
protected by fron palfsades through which Satan could 
tempt him but over which he could not pass. By the 
soul of Achilles, who had only a vulnerable heel, covered 
by his mother when she dipped him in the river Styx, I 
wish you and I, and Peter and John, and Judas and 
Thomas, had not so many vulnerable parts, so many 
rents in our raiment, so many vain imaginations 
through which Satan enters us, and finds something to 
work upon—a fulcrum, alas! for his terrible Jever to 
tumble us from heaven to the brink of hell. But then 
we are men, and to be a man {sto be fallible somewhere. 
And it is not given to us to order the devil out of our 
way with atone of authority. He will not go; he grins 
and stays and tempts, and we must fight if we would 
win, casting down imaginations and anything that ex- 
alteth itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing 
into captivity every thought to the—the—yes, the 
obedience of Christ, by aid of prayer and grace divine. 

My hearers, the first duty before us is to cast down 
vain imaginations, for every man’s ruin begins not with- 
out but within. No devil can conquer us outwardly 
who has not first defeated us inwardly. No Golgotha 
will crush us unless we have failed in Gethsemane 
the night before. In a word, a man can only damn 
himself. For facts themselves never wrecked any man’s 
career, or seduced any Eve. If we had only facts to 
contend against—outward perils—we could vanquish any 
devil in any wilderness ; we could defy any storm in 
any sea; we could sail safely between any Sylia and 
Charybdis ; we could live unspotted in any Sodom, 
come out of consuming furnaces without the smell of 
fire upon our garments, and pass through hell itself 
without contamination. Oh ! facts cannot hurt us if we 
are right inside, as Christ was in the wilderness, St. 
Paul in the storm, Luther at Worms, Boggs at the 
North Anna River, and Orpheus traversing hell for 
Eurydice, his heart filled with a pure love and his pipes 
making sweeter music than any siren could sing. Verily, 
‘*©°Tis in ourselves that we are tAusior thus.” Oh, how 
wise and deep the Son of Mary was! He said one day 
to his disciples: ‘‘ A man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household. I am come to set a man at variance against 
his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law,” and we poor 
prosaic mortals wonder what our Lord meant by saying 
that he came to divide a house against itself, to stir up 
domestic sedition, and family quarrels, and allenation 
and strife between blood relations, And he meant 
nothing of the kind at all. Christ is the friend and 
ally of domestic peace. He loved all women and all 
men, and when he sald that a man’s foes shall be they 
of his own household he was using a figure of speech to 
help him get it {oto the minds of Simon Peter and John 
and Judas that we were our cwao worst enemies, that 
our foes were not outeide us but inside us, that our 
temptations did not come from without, from the 
saloon, or from a siren with long hair and white arms, 
singing a song, but from within—from our own house- 
hold, so to speak, from our heart and vagrant fancy, 
from our depraved appetites and inordinate affections. 

For I think that when Jesus, said, A man’s foes shall 


be they of his own household, he was striving to arm 
Peter against himself, agsinst inborn cowardice, 
and Judas against inherited avarice, and Thomas 
against constitu'fonal doubt, and John and James 
against innate self-righteousness. O we stupid people ! 
When Jesus says that he came to set the daughter fo-law 
against the mother-in law, and the father at variance 
with his son, what he meant was that the human soul 
was like a household full of diverse and wrangling 
guests—where fancy makes war on fact, where duty is 
on bad terms with Inclination, where consclence, the 
father, so to speak, is at variance with convenience or 
expediency, the son ; where ambitfon and lot, imagina- 
tion and truth, right and wrong, are always wrestilog 
for mastery tn this Jabbok of a soul, In this distracted 
household where there {s no peace ti!] Abe! kilis Cain, 
till spirit imposes its mastery upon sense, till duty van- 
quishes the devil, and we dle unto sin, leading our 
captivity captive—God first and soul on top 

Casting down {magivation, admitting no evil thought, 
warming no vagrant fancy {n our heart, indulging no 
unlawful desire—therein is found the secret of a con 
tinent, Immovable, {nvulnerable Christlan manhood ; for 
not from without but from within come follies and 
falls, ruin and shame. No long-halred Greek, no cun- 
ning Ulysses, no valiant Achilles, can level the walls of 
our Troy, sack our holy city, and lead our Priam 
captive and drive our “ueas a fugitive to strange lands, 
unless we receive gifts from our enemies and admit the 
beautiful and ravishing but damning Helen within our 
gates, For Instance, to come to applications, how fool. 
Ish to talk of money instigating crime and enslaving 
souls! It is not money does {t—the objective gold and 
stlver—but avarice and greed, coveting, scheming, 
consuming within our hearts. Cast down the !magina- 
tion, cease to covet gold, quit dreading poverty and 
envying the rich, who are God's most careworn and 
usually unhapplest mortals. K'ss not the brow of 
Mammon, admit only needs and crucify wante, and 
money cannot harm you or me. We shall drink water 
out of our gourd with sweet refreshment and perfect 
trust, and not wine out of golden chalices, dreading 
poison in the cup—s!n. Money is no devil, only the lust 
for riches. Keep out the greed of gain and we can 
wade through Crcesus’s treasure-house without sn im- 
pulse to crib a copper cofn. Again, how foolish to 
satiriza woman as a snare of souls, when a young girl 
clothed with simplicity and adorned with beauty and 
modesty is the only angel we shall see till we get to 
heaven—an embodied prayer, a bit of Paradise left 
on earth, incarnate music, and an insp!ration to heroic 
deeds and holy living—‘‘ the white soul of the home, 
who, like the angels, forgives our human faults she 
cannot share”—the very next thing to the fair face of 
God, if we cast down {magination, think no evil, and 
are pure {In heart. Again, how foolish to talk of 
saloons making drunksrds ! You are wrong: drunk- 
ards make saloons. Who would put spirits on tap 
unless he knew somebody was thirsty and wanted a 
drink ? And so long as people are thirsty, and grapes 
grow, and grain ripens, and hops climb up poles, the 
wine Noah drank to excess in the old world of the 
flood will be in demand and procured in spite of all 
prohibition. We do rot agree with Christ In our meth” 
ods. Jesus did not remove outward temptation; he 
renewed the heart, and thus made a man proof against 
forbidden frult. We pass statute laws to close the 
saloon and leave the man with his damning thirst. If 
Jesus Christ would only come to our city for a time 
and cast out of its people the’devil of thirat for drink, 
saloons would wither in a night like Jonah’s gourd. 

My hearers, the first step toward a self controlled 
and virtuous life is, to cast down imaginations, 
filing away fancies, and guide our conduct by facts ; 
admit only needs, and beware of too many wants. 
Jesus knew, Jesus knew, when he sald, ‘' Make the tree 
good, and the fruit shall be good: not that which 
entereth intoa man from without defileth him; but 
that which cometh from within, that defileth him.” 
Make the heart pure, and to us all things shall be pure. 
Purify the fountain, and the stream shall flow clear and 
sweet. And Calus Jullus Cesar knew it, too, when he 
sald that it was not the fault of things that were put into 
the vessel which made the complaints, miseries, vices, 
and wearing anxtetles of human life, but the shape of 
the vessel itself—the shape we twisted our souls into by 
vain imaginations, by foolish fancies, by forbidden 
desires, by evil impulses, vaulting ambitions, all of 
which made us discontented with the things we had, 
with what we could be and do, and complaining and 
spiteful and envious and miserable for lack of things 
we did not have, and inability to be and do what w 
vainly desired to be and do. 

My friends, there is no objective devil worth minding, 
anyway. We have it on the highest authority that 
nothing from without entering into a man can defile 
him, that apy creature of God 1s good ; which means 
that there is nothing outside us can contaminate us, or 





damage us, unless the lust of that outward thing already 
exists in germ in our heart or mind, 
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There {is only one reformation necessary to usher in 
the millennium, snd that is for every one of us to begin 
at home, and reform himself ; and the very first con 
quest in this self-reformation is to cast down imagina- 
tlons—not to wlsh ourselves other than we are, but to 
take ourselves as God has been pleared to make us, and 
then strive to be the best of our kind. If we only have 
one talent, then, instead of regretting it and desplsing 
it because it is only one, rather Jet us thank God that 
we sre not responsible for as much as the man who has 
five talents. If we are only five feet tll, instead of 
complaining about it, let us lay this flattering unction 
to our soul, that nefther God nor our friends expect us 
to walk as high as men who are six feet tall. If the 
devil of envy or jealousy steals through the gates of our 
holy city, and beging,to awaken Jn our souls the emo- 
tions of rivalry, lest John, our old fellow-townsman, 
make more money or more success of life {n preaching 
or politics than we do, then let us listen for Christ say 
ing to us, ‘‘ What is that to thee, whether one star shineth 
with greater brilllancy than yours ? Follow thou me.” 
Shine for all you are worth. Do your own work in 
your own way ; and if you drive nails in a floor, do it 
with all your consclence, your fidelity, so that that floor 
shall last, and those natls hold, and God shall, one day, 
coming, greet you with as kind a welcome a3; the man 
who wrote the Deciaration of Independence or ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost,” or discovered new continents for civlifzation 
and religion to possess. 

My brother man. cast down vain /maginations ; live 
by facts, not fancies ; hold yourself level with your lot. 
No man {s rulned from without who has not first been 
corrupted within. Then down with imagination ! for 
greater is he who ruleth his own spirit than he who 
taketh a city. If Simon Peter seeks to turn us aside 
from the path of duty by arousing fears and exciting 
alarm and appealing to prudence, let us thrust him 
aside as the Carist did, and go with stead fast face to 
Bethany, though they kill us on the road. When I was 
a raw soldier lying awake In the wet trenches of my 
first battle at Chancellorsville all night long, imsgining 
the horrors of the next day's battle, fancying which leg 
I would rather loge, the right or the left ; then whether 
I should prefer to lose a Jeg or an arm, and whether 
with an empty eleeve or only one leg I should be most 
plcturesque—in which plight the girl I had left behind 
me would like best to see me, as an armless patriot or as 
a legless patriot—then, all night long, I wondered how 
one would feel when a bullet tore through his lungs or 
a shell carried off his head ; and I was scared to death 
by fancy. Whereas the next day, when we charged, 
Hancock leading us, I didn’t care a rush whether they 
got my arms or legs or head, or all of them. Every: 
thing is woree in anticipation than in reality. A dying 
man said, ‘‘ What fs this death? Why, it{s not half 
so bad as I fancied it. I feel quite jolly. Iam sorely 
disappointed, and my only regret is that I feared death 
so much and feared it 20 long.” Yes; it is the opinion 
we have of things, not the things themselves, that is evil, 
as Epictetus said and Montague quoted. If we dread 
danger, and fancy the horror of encountering an accl 
dent, or waking up at midnight to find a burglar in our 
room, then we prepare ourselves to play the coward 
If we cultivate a loathing for poverty, if we tell our. 
selves that life is not worth living without wealth, then 
our integrity can be broken and our honesty bribed, 
and we become knaves if the temptation is strong 
enough. 

If we warm forbidden fancies and unhallowed desires 
in our imagination, then no woman {s good, and we are 
never safe anywhere, because the traitor within the 
camp has already betrayed us to the devil of lust. Oh, 
cast down Imaginations! My worst enemy is not outside 
me, but inside me. We make our own heaven and our 
own bell, from within and not from without. 

What eacked {mperial Rome ? The valor of barbarism ? 
Nay, the corruption, degeneracy, and vices of Rome 
itself. From within, not from without, was the city of 
Cesar destroyed. What burned Sodom? Fire from 
heaven? No, exceptin a figure. Sodom -perished of 
its own wickedness. ‘‘ Evil chastises itself. Catastrophes 
bring about a violent restoration of equilibrium.” No 
civilization, as Amiel says, can bear more tnan a cer- 
tain proportion of abuses—injustice, corruption, shame, 
and crime. When this proportion has been reached, the 
boiler bursts, the palace falls, barbarism thunders at the 
gates, fire from heaven falls, and Sodom is consumed. 
A wandering angel of retribution lighted a match and 
there was a conflagration. If Sodom had been right. 
eous, all the torches of the sky might have been flung 
upon {ts houses and into its streets and it would have 
declined to burn, and remained unto this day. Know, 
then, that before any crime is committed, conscience 
must be corrupted. We kindle our own Gehenna—we 
damn ourselves. 

Yes, down with imagination! It was fifty years ago 
when, one morning, there came to the door of our house 
a little lackey of a fellow, a Buttons of a man, so small 
and thin he hard)y cast a shadow. He said his name 


was Economy, and that he was the son of Mammon. 


‘Take me In, sire, I will serve you well.” You took him 
Into your house, the tiny thing—cautious in step, severe 
of mien, precise in manner. And he served you well. 
He told you frugality was the friend of charity, that 
economy was wealth, that you were too poor to give as 
yet, that you must lay up against a rainy day, and be 
hard and mean now, that you might be generous when 
you were rich. And now, after fifty years, he has grown 
into a monster—that whelp of Mammon. You may not 
stir but as he directs; he has withered every tender 
charity of the human heart. We do not know our- 
selves for the men we used to be. Our eyes are flames 
of covetous fire ; our hands are rakes scraping in every 
gutter for gain ; our voice is metallic, hard as the jingle 
of gold pieces, and our faces shriveled like muramies, 
from waich every dimple of kindness and the glow and 
curve of charity have been Jong since rubbed out. 

It was twenty years ago when, one morning, snother 
little lackey of a fellow, a Buttons of a man, came to 
our door. He had a pleasant face, a merry eye, a 
jovial alr ; around his neck a branch of a grapevine, and 
in his hand a cluster of fruit. He said his name was 
Exhilaration, and that Bacchus claimed him as hls gon. 
We took him in—the jolly little page of the cup tbat 
cheers. But now he, too, has grown to be a monster. 
He rules in our house. Too well has he served us. 
He will not let us pass a saloon without entering, nor 
carry our week’s wage to a wan woman and hungry 
children ; and behind these trembling hands, blear eyes, 
and bloated features, would God himself recognize the 
man I used to be, and that he made ? O down, imag!- 
nation ! down, vagrant fancy ! down, beginnings of evil ! 
down, you little lackey appetites, which, indulged, 
grow into mountains of avarice, dissipation, crime, and 
shame ! 


THE GREAT CRISES OF LIFE. 


By tne Rev. CHaries 8. Rosson, D D., LL.D. 








** Over the brook ('edron.”—Jobn xviii, 1. 


HERE {fs one incident of ancient history which has 

passed into a proverb so completely that many 
persons use it quite unconscious of any personal refer- 
ence. Plutarch tells us that Julius Cicsar paugced on 
the brink of a little river called the Rubicon once, and 
there decided to declare war and so defy the world. 
And we may say now, when great decisions are reached, 
that he who settles them suddenly by a step taken 
‘© has crossed the Rubicon.” Here, in the words of our 
text, we have a tremendous question settled by the 
simple crossing of a stream. A great, solemn act that 
moved the world was done when Jesus of Nazareth, 
with his disciples, ‘‘ went over the brook Cedron” into 
Gethsemane Garden. 

Some few suggestions of religious bearlng may be 
made while our minds are engaged with such a study 
as this. In all one’s visits toa historic Jand like Pales- 
tine there is an appeal to the powerful law of associa- 
tion. And in such instances there is an argument of 
the subtle kind that has all the more cogency because it 
moves so {mperceptibly. Hence, we learn for one thing 
that the land and the Book are inseparable companions 
in the study of one who trfes to follow Christ. 

The doubt which attacks any doctrine of Christianity 
is‘ dissipated the most easily by positive impressions 
concerning Christ. Into the entire scheme of faith he 
came to establish, his personal life evidently was inter- 
jected. Jesus Christ was Christlanity. Now, when this 
personal life is crossed it carries conviction of truth 
with it. A firm conviction, an ineffable sense of com- 
fort, is lodged in your heart. Every misgiving is silenced; 
the whole soul is at rest. ‘‘ Ye are Christ's, and Christ 
is God’s.” 

It was on this exact spot, this crossing-point ‘‘ over 
the brook Cedron,” where our Saviour exclaimed, 
when the priests demanded that he should silence the 
children singing hosannas, ‘I tell you, if they should 
hold their peace, the stones would immediately cry out.” 
As one moves over that country he finds the grave of 
Rachel in the valley, the well of Jacob in the plain, 
the tomb of Lazarus on the hill, and he knows that here, 
close by, Emmanuel once walked and lived a man like 
himself. The very localities testify, and the mind rests. 

Then put with this a new lesson ; see how wonderful 
the illustration offered here of the truth of what our 
Lord sald of his words. Upon this very spot, also, he 
once told his disciples that heaven and earth should 
pass away, but his words should not pass away. And 
a great flood of years has poured along in the stream of 
time since such strange prophecy fell on their ears. 
Now, where are we? Jerusalem lies in heaps; the 
Roman conquerors are all dead and the empire has van- 
ished ; the Hebrews as a nation are scattered ; Cedron 
is dried up like a refuse potsherd ; but the words of the 
Galllean peasant, who went to crucifixion that night, 
are living to-day, and more alive than ever. In the 
next place, let us try to learn a lesson here concerning 
the sublimity of any real service or sacrifice or of suffer- 
ing. First, remember that he went “over the brook 





Oedron” in the midnight and slone, To be sure, the 


disciples were with him, but he never was any the less 
alone for all that. Sooner or later, every one who helps 
this race of ours must cross a Cedron brook with a 
Gethsemane Garden beyond It. 

Next, remember that he went ‘‘over the brook 
Cedron” under pressure of a profound and tntelligen 
conviction. His life was fashfonod upon a purpose 
This is always essential to great achievement. Remem 
ber also that Jesus went ‘‘over the brook Cedron” dl 
rectly after {mportunate prayer. And it was the prayer 
that lifted him ; and he kept praylog, and he ia praying 
now at His right band. 

Finally, remember that he went ‘“‘over the brook 
Cedron” in an unwavering courage and an unfaltering 
trust. Why should he fear after a self-surrender so 
complete? Oh, ye who pause frightened and irresolute 
upon the brink of your Cedron of midnight duty, afraid 
to pass the slender stream of decision because the step 
leads to some Gethsemane of possible suffering, think 
of this Lord of ours {n his dauntless decision then! Via 
erucis, via /ucis—the way of the cross is the way into 
light.—| Pulpit Treasury. 





GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


O hear the beliefs declared by some people as to the 
final destination of the wicked, one must be amazed 

at the utter {indifference displayed in thetr attitude. 
‘““How can you quiet your conscience by such sophis- 
try ?” asked a professor of religion of an atheist. ‘“‘ How 
can you quiet yours?’ was the reply. ‘‘If I believed what 
you profess, Ishould think no zeal suflictent.’”? We heard 
of the heeper of a railway bridge over a sheet of water who 
was entreated by the captain below, a friend of his own, to 
lift the bridge ‘‘ just this once ”’ for the passage of his ship ; 
the railway servant argued that his duty was to retain the 
bridge in position till the express bad passed, but he went 
on protesting and listening to his friend's persuasions, till 
at last he obliged him, ‘‘only this once.’? By this time, 
other vessels had congregated, and, having given way toone 
captain, the pleadings of the others were granted likewise ; 
the boats passed through, but on came the express, and 
ruin and loss of life were the result. ‘‘ You think you will 
leave God’s tracks this once and then return,’’ was the 
rebuke of a pastor to an inconsistent disciple ; ‘‘ believe 
me, if you do, the returnis very doubtful.” In yielding to 
one temptation the way is opened forso many ; nothing will 
serve us day by day but a humble trust in Him who is able 
to keep us from failing, and earnest striving to watch as 

well as pray. 








A mother’s teachings and example are the most pow- 
erful agents in influencing life. How many ‘‘I be 
lieves,” if analyzed, would be found, ‘‘ Mother taught 
me”! Many times thesentiment attributed to conscience 
is the fruit of a mother’s watcbfulness and guiding, 


“My children bring their contributions to the missionary 
cause, but it dawned upon my mind that they did not bring 
their interest, their Aearts. How was I to awaken the inter- 
est of my boys and girls in this far-away work that I consid- 
ered of such vital importance? I resolved to have a mis- 
sionary evening once a week ; the time set apart Is now tea- 
time on Sundays, when we make a family collection for 
missions. All through the week my eyes are open for any 
anecdote or bit of news bearing on the subject; these I 
mark or cut out. By Sunday!I manege to have quite a store 
of missionary reading, and the children have grown to 
expect and erjoy it. Now they know our missionaries’ 
names, and eagerly follow their work. All this means 
trouble, but the children say to themselves, ‘Since mother 
has taken all this trouble, this matter must be worth think- 
ing about, and we will begin to look intoit.’’’ The same 
mother told us she takes a temperance evening for her 
children, when she has a collection of reading awaiting 
them bearing on this special subject. ‘By the time my 
children are efghteen or nineteen,’’ she said, ‘‘ I shall see the 
results. I do not mean to begin this sort of work too /ate.”? 





** It shall be according to thy faith.” If an earthly 
friend should promise, we accept and believe that the 
promise will be kept ; but we hesitate about taking God 
at his word. 


The following case, related by an evangelist, should 
deepen and renew our conviction that ‘‘with God there 
{is nothing impossible:’? ‘I am very much troubled,” 
said a gentleman, with whom the evangelist was staying 
on a visit, “‘as to my brother, whom I «xpect down here 
from Saturday to Monday ; he is essentially worldly, and I 
cannot talk to him about religion, though I long for his con- 
version.’’ ‘‘ Let us pray for your brother,’’ said his friend : 
and together they knelt down, pleading with God for this 
brother’s soul. When they rose from their knees, Mr. S— 
asked his host, ‘Do you believe the Lord will draw your 
brother’s heart to himself ?'? ‘‘I hope so—I long for it,’ 
was the answer. ‘Ah! but you have prayed for it; do 
you expect hewill?”? There was no reply, and they knelt 
down again and prayed till there came the heartfelt ery, 
“*T know and believe the Lord has heard my prayer.’’ The 
brother arrived, careless in demeanor, and amused at the 
notion of attending service on a wet Sunday. Mr. S—— 
stayed at home with him, and they had a pleasant talk 
together. It turned at last upon the subject of sea and 
ships, and Mr. 8 turned to his companion with the 
earnest question, ‘‘ Are you outward bound, or homeward 





bound?’ He followed up the question by a few words of 
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solemn truth as to the sin of resisting the divine invitation. 
His companion seemed utterly silenced and broken down. 
At last he said, ‘*‘ No one has known it, but I have felt the 
call of God to himself, and I have resisted it.”” As we 
heard of this exclamation, we felt that, could his brother 
have overcome his shyness, how helpful he might long since 
have been to this soul, secretly conscious of heavenward 
thoughts! By divine help, may we all take courage to be 
faithful witnesses even to our nearest and dearest! When 
the rest of the party came home, that brother, almost de- 
spaired of, was on his knees; when at last he rejoined 
the others, it was to confess openly with his lips, ‘‘ Brother, 
I have sarrendered to God this morning ; henceforth my 
life is his.’* 








CONVENTION NOTES. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY (NORTH). 
N Monday of last week, the fourth day’s session, 
the topic of union with the Church South was 
brought up. General Shields presented a minute, which 
was adopted, stating that ‘‘the Assembly not only heartily 
approves, but hereby reaffirms and adopts as its own, the 
declaration of principles set forth by the Synod of Mis- 
souri.” In the general debate on the subject the warmest 
expressions of fraternal feeling and desire for organic 
union were expressed by Dr. D. C. Marquis, Dr. Cam- 
erop, of Princeton, Dr. T. E. Bliss, of Kansas, and 
others. It was voted to reprint the Minutes of the 
Church during the separation of the branches, so as to 
present a single record from 1706 to the present time. 
An encouraging report from the Freedmen’s Board was 
read by Secretary Allen. The relations of foreign mis- 
sionaries to the home presbyterles are changed by the 
adoption of Dr. D. W. Fisher’s report, which allows 
and advises them to sever their direct relations with the 
home bodies and to unite with the union presbyteries in 
foreign lands where it is possible. Dr. M. R. Vincent 
of New York, made the report of the committee on the 
consolidated magazine, ‘‘The Church at Home and 
Abroad.” It showed gratifying prospects and a present 
circulation of over 26,000. 

On Tuesday the Committee on Church Polity reported 
adversely upon a triennial session, and the report was 
approved. A series of resolutions was adopted pro- 
claiming to the Christian world the principles by which 
practical church unity might be realized. These are : 
That belief in Christ constitutes one body, mystical yet 
real ; the universal visible church throughout the world 
consists of all who profess the true religion, together 
with their children ; mutual recognition and reciprocity 
between the different bodies who profess the true relig- 
ion is the first and essential step toward practical church 
unity. 

On Friday a resolution frem the Assembly in St. 
Louis looking to united action was read, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to confer with the St. Louis com- 
mittee, and to inquire as to colored churches, ecclesias- 
tical boards, and all other subjects regarded as obstacles 
to unity. The Committee on Temperance introduced 
the following resolution, which was almost unanimously 
adopted : 

** Resolved, That this Assembly reiterates and emphasizes 
the deliverances of former Assemblies with reference to the 
sin of intemperance, the unspeakable evil and wrong of the 
liquor traffic, the use of intoxicating drink as a beverage, 
and the duty of all members of our churches to encourage 
and promote the cause of temperance in every legitimate 
way, and especially by the power of personal influence and 
example, and by the strong arm of the civil laws.” 


A majority report was adopted in the case of the 
Rev. Dr. James H. Baird, of Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
against the Synod of Pennsylvania. The Rev. Mr. 
Baird claimed that the action of that body in recom- 
mending the submission of a prohibitory amendment to 
the Pennsylvania Constitution in the fall of 1886 was 
contrary to the rules of the Church. The majority re- 
port of the Judicial Committee indorsed the action of 
the Synod. 

The succeeding sessions were mainly occupied with 
the hearing of reports. We summarize the more im- 
portant : 

That of the Committee on Education showed the num- 
ber of candidates now under its control to be fifty-six more 
than last year, making in all 696. There is a debt of $15,000. 
This is attributed to the falling off of legacies. The net 
increase of churches last year was 188 ; the net increase of 
ministers 1,029, after filling vacancies caused by 101 deaths. 
The Committee on Church Erection reported that the gross 
receipts were $108,229. The annual appropriation was 
$20,000. The average amount given to each church was 
$500. E'ght hundred and eighteen churches more than last 
year contributed to the fund, while 3,156 churches had 
made .no contributions whatever. One hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars are asked for next year. The Rev. Dr. 
W.C. Burchard, from the Committee on Missions for Freed- 
men, reported 217 churches, 280 missionaries, and 15,589 
members. The total disbursements for the year were $126,- 
22810. The receipts were $118,297.67. It was decided to 
amend the charter of the Bedole University, Charlotte, N.C., 
confining education there to colored folks. 

SOUTHERN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


At St. Louis the topic of the week was that of organic 











union with the Church North. On Monday three reports 
were presented by Dr. Smoot, of the Committee on 
Organic Union. The committee is composed of twenty 
members, sixteen of whom made 8 majority report, three 
a minority report, and one what he called a minimum 
minority report. The majority report recommended the 
appointment of a committee to be composed of five min- 
isters, five ruling elders, and the Moderator of the Assem- 
bly, to confer with a similar committee from the other 
Assembly and consider the whole subject, the committee 
to report at the next General Assembly in May next. 
This committee is instructed to take and maintain the 
following position : ‘‘ The mere acceptance by the Com- 
mittee on Standards of our church Confession of Faith and 
the Longer and Shorter Catechism does not in our minds 
form asufiicient basis of union, but the acceptance of that 
peculiar interpretation of our standards which affirms 
and emphasizes the peculiar Scriptural nature of Chris- 
tian domain, and forbids her legislating on political or 
civil matters, is the only true base of union ; and, further, 
we insist that the colored brethren within our bounds 
shall be organized into separate congregations, presby- 
terles, and synods.” 

The minority report says ; 

**We are of the opinion that the difficulties in the way of 
organic or co-operative union are so numerous and of so 
serious a nature that they cannot be removed. They arise 
mainly out of the fact that the two churches are not agreed 
in matters of either principle or policy. The plea that the 
two have the same ‘ confession of faith’ may be fully met 
by the simple statement that all evangelic denominations 
have the same Protestant Bible, but the difference in the 
one case as in the other arises out of interpretation of the 
teaching of the two books. S80 the separate existence 
of the Southern church is as much demanded because of the 
widely different interpretation of the language of that con- 
fession of faith in matters both of doctrine and govern- 
ment as the separate existenee of other denominations of 
Christians is demanded, because they are not sufficiently 
agreed in their essential tenets to constitute one organic 
body. No suggestion has been made, or, in the opinion of 
those signing this paper, can be made, for the removal of 
this most serious obstacle which meets us at the very open- 
ing of this question. To unite, or attempt to unite, thetwo 
churches on any compromise of these fundamental differ- 
ences, Or upon any general statement such as the reception 
of the standards ‘pure and simple,’ would serve only to 
bring together those who could not act in harmony, and 
would perpetuate strife and alienations. Theseconclusions 
have been reached by us after a full and careful ex- 
amination of the whole question in the light of all the 
papers submitted for our consideration. The discussion of 
the question for some time past, both North and South, has 
made it equally manifest that the further agitation of this 
question would hinder the progress, weaken the efficiency, 
and endanger the unity of our own church.”’ 


The “ minimum majority ” report holds that— 


** Union of the two great bodies of Presbyterians would 
make too large a body, and its entertainment would be an 
intolerable burden on the churches where meetings should 
be held. Union would produce dismemberment of the 
Southern Church, large numbers of influential members of 
the latter body being radically opposed to such action. The 
Assembly should solicit expression from every Presbytery 
before taking any action. A messenger should not be sent 
out to find a wife for the body before it was known the 
body wanted a wife.” 


The debate on the following days developed strong 
feeling and some bitter personalities. Thus, Dr. Smoot 
is reported as follows in press dispatches : 


***T was but a young map, hardly a man,’ he said, ‘ when 
the roar of the cannon ceased. All that I had ever hoped 
for, worldly power or glory, had gone down with that dear 
cause. | said to myself, there is but one green isle for me 
in all this turbulent sea, and for that I shall sail. That isle 
isthe church. There I have rested ever since. Patriotism 
and loyalty are among the vanities forme. The church is 
the only dear thing on earth for me besides my wife and 
children. Don’t take it away from me, brethren.’ He 
charged that the Northern Church was guilty of political 
utterances which were a violation of the Church’s constitu- 
tion. He stood for principle against all the world. He 
showed that the Northern Assembly had once said, ‘In 
the name of our martyred President,’ instead of ‘In the 
name of a crucified Christ.’ The cry of a new South was 
all right in politics and business, but not in religion. He 
charged that revolutionary spirits like Garrison and Phillips 
had overridden the Constitution of the United States, and 
that spirit was now dominant in the Northern Church. 
When he saw the corruption in New England he felt like 
sending missionaries there.’’ 


Other speakers urged that war auimosities should be 
forgotten. Dr. Otis sald that the Episcopalians and 
Baptists had united with their Northern brethren, and 
now was the time for the Presbyterians to do like- 
wise. It was time that the Presbyterians were forgetting 
the quarrels of the past and the issue that were dead. 
Colonel Livingston, of Georgia, spoke with great wit 
and keenness on the same side. 

After a long and heated debate the Assembly adopted 
a resolution offered by Dr. Hoge, of North Carolina, 
which was really a substitute and compromise for the 
minority report on organic union, that a committee be 
appointed to confer with a committee of the Northern 
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Church, to ascertain the sentiment of the latter in con- 
nection with ecclesiastical boards and the colored 
church and other subjects of the two churches as might 
be deemed necessary. The vote stood 81 for and 59 
against the resolution. 

A communication was received from the American 
House of Biehops of the Episcopal Church, with refer- 
ence to union of all Protestant churches, and expressing 
the hope that the unhappy breach now existing between 
the various Christian churches could be healed. The 
declarations of 1852 and 1880, advocating Christfan unfon 
against the usurpation of the Bishop of Rome, were 
referred to. The communication enumerated the 
grounds of common belief and practice among Protest- 
ant churches. The matter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Correspondence. 

The next session will be held in Baltimore. 


BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 


The sessions in Minneapolis began Tuesday, when 
the meeting of the Women’s Home Missionary Society 
took place. President Crouse made an interesting 
address, reviewing what has been accomplished in the 
Society in the ten years that it had been organized. 
When it started out there was only one missionary. 
To day the Society is working among no less than ten 
nationalities. Mrs. M. G. Burdette, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Soclety, submitted an interesting 
abstract of her annual report. She sald the number of 
branch societies organized during the year is 231, mak- 
ing a total of 1,419 Remarkable progress had been 
made among foreign-born citizans, the colored people, 
and the Indians. Among the Scandinavians 22 
auxiliary societies had been formed, 14 branches among 
the Indians, and 170 in the South. The report of the 
Treasurer showed the contributions for the year 
amounted to $35,691 72. 

At the meeting of the Publication Soclety ‘‘ Tract 
Work ” was the principal subject discussed. Dr. Grif- 
fith, Secretary of the Society, began the discussion, 
urging extensive work. Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Phila- 
delphia, and Dr. Edward Judson, of New York, fol- 
lowed in earnest and eloquent appeals for ald in the 
distribution of tracts and pamphlets, citing numerous 
instances of conversion of men and women by this 
means. Samuel A. Crozler was chosen President of the 
Society. On May 27 the oldest Baptist society, the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, held its seventy- 
third annual meeting. The President, Dr. Edward 
Judson, of New York, delivered the annual address, 
Dr. Murdock, the Corresponding Secretary, submitted 
his annual report, showing a manifest increase im the 
cause of missfons. The Treasurer received from all 
sources $406,463, including donations of $176,488 and 
legacies of $66,068. The appropriations for the current 
year are $351,890. 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


The eleventh General Council was held in Phila- 
delphia last week. The Rev. J. M. Gray preached 
the annual sermon. Bishop Nicholson presided. Semi- 
nary endowment was discussed. The buildings are 
approaching completion. The following canon on 
marriage and divorce was adopted by the Council 
sitting as Committee of the Whole: 


‘*No minister shall solemnize matrimony when either of 
the persons to be married is divorced, unless such divorce 
shall have been caused by the violation of the Seventh Com- 
mandment, or unless the other party to the divorce be 
dead or married again.” 

After being reported to the executive session it was 
referred back to the Committee on Canons to consider 
in union with the Bishops. They presented three 
resolutions, to the effect that adultery is recognized by 
the church as the only Scriptural ground for divorce ; 
that no minister of the church can marry any divorced 
person unless the person from whom that person is 
divorced has been guilty of or is living in adultery, and 
that nothing in the resolution forbids the remarriage of 
former husband and wife. These resolutions were 
adopted. 








REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. 


At the General Synod in Philadelphia resolutions were 
adopted heartily indorsing the National Reform Asso- 
ciation. The action of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of America 
at Minneapolis last year, asking all Presbyterian bodies 
to co-operate in mission work, was read, and the Rev. 
W. H. Gailey, the Rev. D. Steele, and Elder Hugh 
McCollins were appointed a committee to report upon 
the matter. Marrissa, St. Clair County, Ili{nois, was 
selected as the place of meeting of the Synod on the 
third Wednesday in May, 1888. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIANS, 

The General Assembly in session in Philadelphia last 
week discussed the question of union with the Reformed 
Church South. Its representative, the Rev. J. C. Gallo- 
way, said that it had rejected the basis of union, and the 
reasons, as he conceived, for doing so weretwo. The 
first was the agitation in the United Presbyterian Church 
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over the organ question, and, second, from the oppost- 
tion of a respectable minority to the fourteenth article 
in the testimony of the United Presbyterian Church. 
The Associate Reformed Church wishes to walt until the 
organ question is settled in a peaceful way. A large 
portion of the Associate Reformed Church considers the 
introduction of an organ as fatal to congregational 
singing. The Associate Reformed Church does not wish 
to restore slavery ; there is not a man who does not 
heartily rejoice that the incubus of slavery is destroyed 
never to return. 

Resolutions were adopted recommending sessions of 
churches to procure unfermented wine for communion 
purposes. 

The Rev. Dr. M. M. Gibson, of San Francisco, was 
elected Moderator—a victory for the ‘‘organ” as 
opposed to the anti-instrumental party. About 800 
delegates attended the session. They represent 885 con- 
gregations and 100,000 members. 








YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, ] 


N the 10th of May the twenty-seventh convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
United States and the British Provinces assembled at 
San Francisco, it being the first held west of the Rocky 
Mountains. The attendance numbered 850. The Sand- 
wich Islands, the mining regions of the West, the 
plantations of the South, and the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts were all represented. The reception was a royal 
one. 

General O. O. Howard, President of the San Francisco 
Association, in his opening address literally took every- 
thing by storm. His enthusiasm was contagious, and ft 
continued throughout the entire convention, The per- 
manent organization resulted in the e‘ection of the Hon. 
8. H. Blake, of Toronto, as President, with General How- 
ard and Major Joseph Hardie, of Alabama, as Vice- 
Presidents. 

The International Convention reported the present 
number of Associations as 1,145, with a membership of 
152,000; net value of property, $5,540,000, against 
$11,000 eleven years ago. The report covered a com- 
parison of seventeen years, showing the marvelous 
growth of this arm of the church. The Association 
now employs more than 600 paid secretaries, those in 
the international work alone numbering nine. The 
establishment of a trainiug school for secretaries in 
Springfield, Mass., and a pictorial representation of 
their fine building (on the screen), were encouraging 
features. 

The Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, addressed 
a large audience upon the theme, “‘ Is the Bible adapted 
to the Needs of the Young Men of To-day ?” His open- 
ing words were: ‘‘ As well ask if God’s sunshine ts 
adapted to the flowers of to-day.” From the utterance 
of these to the climax the interest deepened, till all must 
have realized that the Bible is indeed the grand lever 
ordained of God to raise to the higher manhood and to 
the real success. 

Many valuable papers were read ; among them we 
note those on ‘‘ The Work of the Gymnasium ;” ‘‘ The 
Work for and among Boys;” ‘‘Tce German Work.” 
These papers were followed by lively discussions. Fail- 
ures and successes were recounted, with the causes lead- 
ing to them. Test questions brought out more than one 
weak point. The earnestness with which information 
was sought was a pledge of sincere purpose. 

In the absence of its secretary, the railroad work was 
presented by its youthful but efficient advocate, Mr. 
George A. Warburton, of the New York branch, and 
Mr. Buchanan, of St. Louis. No greater proof of the 
success of this department of work could be asked than 
the increasing willingness of railroad corporations to 
contribute to its support. At many points to-day they 
are asking for the establishing of rooms, making liberal 
provision for the same, While on the part of the rail- 
roads there has been a cutting down in almost every 
department, the appropriations for this work have 
increased. They have recognized a financial gain in the 
improved character and efficlency of the employees. In 
the late strikes in St. Louis it was noted that not a single 
man of the Association was found among the riot- 
ers. 
Perhaps the highest point of interest was reached on 
Friday evening, when work among colleges was taken 
up. The Rev. W. F. Tilletts, D.D., of Nashville, Tenn., 
made a stirring speech setting forth the advantages of an 
educated spiritual manhood, He compared the work 
of the twelve fishermen with that of the one man Paul, 
who sat at the feet of Gamalfel. Mr. Wishard, the 
College Secretary, electrified the audience. His humor 
and his deep earnestness were in strong contrast. He 
traced the rise and progress of this work (the college 
associations now numbering three hundred or more), 
spoke of the missionary interest growing out of it, 








over two thousand young men offering themselves to the 
foreign field the past year. 

The interest culminated in the presence of some forty- 
eight students from different colleges of the land, many 
of whom testified as to the benefits received. Professor 
Willard, of Maine, came four thousand miles to bear 
witness to the success of this work in his college. 

Seventeen organizations were reported among the 
Indians, one being among the Alaskans, 

Subscriptions for the international work were taken 
to the amount of $31,000. 

A pleasant feature of the Convention was the welcome 

extended to a deputation from the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Diocese of California, then in conven 
tion assembled, who came with greetings from that 
body. 
Prayers, Bible readings, and songs were interspersed, 
even when business crowded. The distinctive work, 
‘the salvation of young men,” was never lost sight 
of. : 

On Sunday, the crowning day, nearly all the pulplts 
were occupied by delegates, the special meetings of the 
Convention being a mass-meeting for young men, 4 
ladies’ and a boys’ meeting. The farewell service was 
held at nine o'clock. ‘Tne large church was crowded. 
Brief farewell addresses were made by representative 
delegates, and parting words were uttered. Thus closed a 
memorable convention, the fruits of which must ap- 
pear in better work for young men on the Pacific 
coast. 





= 





The deacons of the Congregational church at Upper 
Clapton, England, thirty-four years ag» took out a policy 
of $5,000 upon the life of their pastor, making it payable to 
his family. The church assumed the responsibility of the 
annual premiums, and upon the minister’s death, recently, 
$7,000 was paid over to his family by this arrangement, 
besides nearly $1,000 received in cash bonuses by him dur- 
ing his life. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Hditors will be glad to receive items of news for these coluumne, | 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—In Bishop Littlejohn’s address before the annual con- 
vention ef the Diocese of Long Island he spoke of the fact 
that the Cathedral is still seriously hindered in all the 
branches of its work by its inadequate endowment as a 
matter of profound regret. It is now stated that Judge 
Hilton proposes to increase the endowment to at least 
$50,000 a year, and that a seminary for young women, which 
will cost at least $600,000, is to be built in Garden City, asa 
monument to the late Mrs. Cornelia Stewart. Bishop Little- 
jobn also regretted that his request that $20,000 be raised 
in the diocese to erect free chapels for the masses had been 
disregarded. He spoke with enthusiasm of the success of 
8t. Phebe’s Mission House. The diocesan schools are ina 
flourishing condition. The Rev. Mr. Geer introduced reso- 
lutions declaring that the public schools do not furnish a 
proper and suitable education for the children of the church. 
A majority of the members appeared to think that this was 
raising a political issue, and the resolutions were referred 
to a committee. 

—At a meeting last week of the Beecher Statue Fund Ex- 
ecutive Committee it was decided finally that the statue 
shall be erected in City Hall Square; $35,000 will be re- 
quired, of which about $23,000 have already been raised. 
Dr. Parker, of London, will deliver a lecture next fall, the 
proceeds of which will be devoted to the statue. 

—At a meeting on May 23 of the Baptist ministers of 
Pittsburg and Allegheny City, the Rev. Mr. McCrary read 
&@ paper on “ The Civil Condition of [reland.’’ He took 
strong grounds against Home Rule, and held that the 
Irish question was not one of landlordism, but of Popish 
supremacy. He said that Irishmen were being educated 
under English rule, and that the old class of Irish emigrants 
was shown in the statistics of the Allegheny County work- 
houses, in which nearly 2,000 Irishmen who could neither 
read nor write had been detained. In conclusion he said 
that chronic laziness was at the bottom of the Irish trouble. 
The Rev. Mr. Muthern, of Monongahela City, an Irishman 
by birth, warmly espoused the cause of Home Rule, saying 
that he would never deny any man’s right to be a Cath- 
olic. 

—The Western Convocation of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of New York closed its sessions at Newburg on 
May 27. The appointment of an Archdeacon and the pro- 
posed scope of his work were fully discussed. The late 
Dean of the Western Convocation, the Rey. William Thomas, 
of Highland Falls, was appointed Archdeacon of the newly 
organized Archdeaconry of Orange. The work mapped out 
for the new Archdeaconry is as follows: To search out the 
religious needs of the district : to conduct and provide for 
such missionary work as may be undertaken by it within its 
limits ; to nominate to the Bishop, for his appointment, all 
missionaries and other agents of the Archdeaconry, and to 
fix their salaries ; to have full management of its funds ; to 
provide that careful statistics as to the population and 
condition of communities and the results of missionary 
work be collected and preserved. 

—At the thirteenth annual convention of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Northern New Jersey, which closed its sessions at 
Newark last week, the name of the diocese was changed to 
the ‘* Diocese of Newark.” 





—About 62,500 children, representing 145 churches, pa- 


raded in the Brooklyn Western District Sunday-school 
May march. 

—The Central Park Presbyterian Church has been organ- 
ized in this city by those persons who recently withdrew 
from the First Union Church. 

—The Methodist ministers of Philadelphia have appointed 
a committee of five to consider the advisability of excluding 
reporters from their Monday morning meetings. There is 
no charge that the reporters have reported incorrectly, but 
it is said that sometimes they make public incidents that 
might as well be kept quiet. The Rev. J. H. Riddick is 
against excluding the newspaper men. ‘‘ We ought not to 
do anything we are ashamed of,”’ he said. ‘‘I say, turn on 
the gas.”’ 

—A new Jewish synagogue on the corner of Lexington 
Avenue and Seventy-second Street of this city was dedicated 
on May 22 It was erected by the congregation of Beth 
Israel Bikur Cholin, at a cost of over $100,000. 

—Nineteen students have just graduated from the Alle- 
gheny Seminary, sixteen from the Lane Seminary, and six 
from the New Brunswick Reformed Seminary. 

—The Board of Trustees of Princeton Seminary have 
elected the Rev. Augustus Brodhead, D D., of Bridgeton, 
N.J., to fill the place made vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Augustus Studdiford, of Lambertville. 

—The programme of the sixty-first anniversary of the 
American Home Missionary Society, which takes place in 
Saratoga June 7-9, has already been issued. Some of ita feat- 
ures are :.an address by the President, the Rev. J. H. Seelye 
D.D.; Woman’s Home Mission meeting ; ‘‘ Our Auxtiliaries,”’ 
addresses by the Rev. Joshua Coit and others ; report of the 
Committee on Evangelization, addresses by the Rev. G. F. 
Pentecost, the Rev. Josiah Strong, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
and others; papers by the secretaries, Messrs. Barrows, 
Clark, Cobb, and Dunning, and discussion of these reports 
by many well-known clergymen. 


—The General Secretary of the Society of Christian En- 


deavor senda out the following notice: ‘* The Socteties of 
Christian Endeavor hold their sixth annual convention in 
the Methodist charch, Saratoga Springs, July 5, 6, and 7. 
This meeting promises to surpass in interest and spiritual 
power all that have gone before it. Such speakers as Drs. 
Wayland Hoyt, Lyman Abbott, E. P. Goodwin, Josiah 
Strong, and others equally well known are expected. Besides 
these speakers Miss Leitch, of Ceylon, will be there, and 
B. Fay Mills, the evangelist, and in all respects the conven- 
tion will be one of great power.”’ 


NEW ENGLAND, 


—Both the Springfield (Mass.) “Republican” and 
“Union ” publish illustrated supplements giving interesting 
historical sketches of the Old First Congregational Church, 
which celebrated the 250th anniversary of its organization 
last week. 

—The Rev. J. W. Harding, of Longmeadow, preached the 
annual sermon last week before the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion of Congregational Ministers. A hundred and thirty-one 
years ago the same duty was performed by an: ther Long- 
meadow pastor, the Rev. Stephen Williams. 

—Seven young men will be graduated from Mr. Moody’s 
School for Christian Workers at Springfield, Mass., next 
week. All of them have been offered positions as secretaries 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

—The Rey. B. Fay Mills, evangelist, is holding revival 
meetings each day and evening at Exeter, N. H., drawing 
large audiences. 

—The corporation of Yale College voted last week to 
accept the resignation of the Rev. William M. Barbour, D.D., 
of the Chittenden Professorship of Divinity and the pastor- 
ate of the college church, and passed resolutions recording 
their high appreciation of Professor Barbour’s character, 
gifts, and services in the university. 

—Dr. G. F. Pentecost is to begin evangelical services in 
Burlington, Vt., when he completes his work in Montpelier. 

—The Suffield (Conn.) Congregational church is rejoicing 
over the extinction of its $8,000 debt. 


WEST AND SOUTH, 


—The Iowa General Association of Congregational 
Churches and Ministers was held in Charles City last week. 
Clerical and lay delegates to the number of two hundred 
and fifty were present. The Rev. Benjamin St. John 
preached the annual sermon. 

—A local union of all the Christian Endeavor Societies of 
Chicago, has been formed. 

—The Rev. Dr. Noble, of the Union Park Church of 
Chicago, delivered the address at the commencement exer- 
cises of Fiske University. 

—The Michigan General Association of Congregational 
Churches has just held its annual meeting in Lansing, two 
hundred delegates being present. A resolution was passed 
to the effect that all churches in the State should be- 
come incorporated under the laws. Resolutions were also 
passed condemning the saloon power, and declaring that 
the only remedy is statutory and constitutional prohibi- 
tion. 

—Evangelist Munhall is at work now in Toledo, Ohio, 

—The ancient Independent Presbyterian Church of 
Savannah has just commemorated the sixty-eighth anniver- 
sary of the dedication of its noble church edifice with a 
historical discourse by Pastor Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 
The building was erected by a community of only about 
7,000 people, at a cost of $120,000—a greater expenditure 
than if the Savannah of to-day, were;to lay outa millionona 
single church. The walls were built of granite blocks 
imported from New England, and when the work was done 
the dedication services were attended by the President of 
the United States, James Monroe, and suite. It was in this 
church that Heber’s Missionary Hymn was first sung to the 
tune by Lowel Mason, then organist of the church, 
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Books AND © UTHORS. 


MEMORIALS OF LONGFELLOW.’ 


Although the editor in his preface intimates that 
these ‘Final Memorlals” of the poet were intended 
rather for those who have a special or persona! interest 
in the poet’s life than for the general reader, yet the 
latter will find abundant wealth of matter in the highest 
degree valuable in bringing fully before him the beauttf- 
ful and lovable subject of the memoirs. Mr. Samuel 
Longfellow, in preparing his life of the poet, found it 
desirable, from want of spsce and from considerations of 
proportion, to omit many letiers and passages from the 
journals. These are included in this volume, together 
with reminiscences, incidents, and tributes gleaned from 
many sources. The correspondence includes hundreds 
of letters to and trom such notable men as Charles Sum- 
ner, Emerson, Everett, Hawthorne, Prescott, Motley, 
N. P. Wiilis, Ticknor, Josiah Quincy, G. P R. James, 
Clough, Lowell, T. G. Appleton, John Forster, and 
Edgsr A. Poe. Though there is, naturally, a great deal 
that is trivial and purely personal in these letters, yet 
very many of them ere delightful reading, disclosing here 
and there a vein of genuine humor which as a writer 
for the public Longfellow rarely displayed. The real 
charm of the letters lies in the unconscious glimpses 
they afford of the simple, gracicus, and kindly person- 
ality of the poct. Even of euch a virulent and venom- 
ous enemy as Poe he speaks with calm and judicial 
fairness, and even with genuine pity. We commend to 
the attention of Mr. Andrew Lang, who not long ago 
spoke some foolish words about Poe and the “‘ canaille” 
who surrounded him (mcaning thereby, we suppose, 
Longfellow, Lowell, and other writers of that group), the 
spirit of Longfellow as shown here and elsewhere, and 
the bitterness and malignity of Poe as contrasted with 
the almost fulsome admirailon of the following letter : 

“Tn conclusion, I cannot refrain frcm availing myself of 
this, the only opportunity I may ever have, to assure the 
author of the ‘Hymn to the Night,’ of the ‘ Beleaguered 
City,’ and of the ‘Skeleton in Armor,’ of the fervent 
admiration with which his genius had inspired me ; and yet 
I would scarcely hazard a declaration whose import might 
be so easily misconstrued, and which bears with it, at best, 
more or less of niaiserie, were I not convinced that Pro- 
fessor Longfellow, writing and thinking as he does, will be 
at no loss to feel and to appreciate the honest sincerity of 
what I ssy. With the highest respect, 


** Your obedient servant, Evoar A. Poe” 


In the course of these letters occur several instances 
of the playful way in which Longfellow was fond of 
gentiy laughing at his own fame and the occasional 
absurd things sald to him by ignorant admirers. Thus 
he writes to his friend Greene: ‘I am rather busy 
answering scLoolgiris.” And again: ‘‘Six Pennsyl- 
vanians and one Bostonian called in a body.” Once 
Longfejlow drew out of his pocket a queer request for 
an autograph, saying “that the writer loved poetry in 
’most any style, and would he please copy his ‘ Break, 
break, break! for the writer?” ‘‘ Years ago,” says a 
friend, ‘‘ he told me, at Cambridge, about the strange 
gentleman who was led upto him and introduced at 
Newport, and vho straightway ssid, with enthuslastic 
fervor: ‘‘Mr. Longfellow, I have long desired the 
honor of knowing you. Sir, lam one of the few men 
who have read your ‘ Evangeline.’” 

And here is another amusing incident of the same 
sort : 

August 22. As I was standing at my front door this 
morning, & lady in black came up and asked: ‘' Is this the 
house where Longfellow was born ?”’ 

‘* No, he was not born bere.” 

** Did he die here ?” 

** Not yet.” 

** Are you Longfeliow ?”’ 

“tm.” 

“*T thought you died two years ago.”’ 


Longfellow always loved children and was beloved by 
them. A fiiend relates this pretty incident : 


“«T remember there was one little boy of whom he was very 
fond, and who came often toseehim. One day the child 
looked earnestly at the long rows of books in the library, 
and at length said : 

*** Have you got Jack the Giant Killer?’ 

* Longfellow was obliged to confess that bis library did 
not contain that venerated volume. The little boy looked 
very sorry, and presentiy slipped down from his knee and 
went away ; but early the next morning Longfellow saw him 
coming up the walk with something tightly clasped in his 
little fists. The child had brought him two cents, with 
which he was to buy a ‘Jack the Giant Killer’ to be his 
own.”’ 


The sympathy and kindness of Longfellow to young 
poets and writers led him to be pestered unmercifully by 
inconsiderate people. His patience was great, but he 
sometimes enjoyed portraying the absurdities and 





1 Final Memorials of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Edited 
by Samuel Longfellow. (Boston: Ticknor& Co, $8.) 





foibles of some of his casual admirers. 
rapher writes : 


** Standing in the porch one summer day, and observing 
the noble elms in front of his house, he recalled a visit made 
to him, long before, by one of the many bards, now extinct, 
who are embalmed in Griswold. Then, suddenly assuming 
a buriy, martial air, he seemed to reproduce for me the 
exact figure and manner of the youthful enthusiast, who 
had tossed back his long hair, gazed approvingly on the 
elms, and in a deep voice exclaimed : ‘I see, Mr. Longfellow, 
that you have many trees—I love trees!’ ‘It was,’ said 
the poet, ‘as if he gave a certificate to all the neighboring 
vegetation.’ A few words like these, said in Longfellow’s 
peculiar dry, humorous manner, with a twinkle of the eye 
and a quietly droll inflection of the voice, had a certain 
charm of mirth that cannot be described. It was that same 
demure cheerfulness which led him, when writing, to speak 
of the lady who wore flowers ‘on the congregation side of 
her bonnet,’ or to extol those broad, magnificent Western 
roads, which ‘dwindle to a squirrel-track and run up a 
tree.’ He had no particle of the acidity of sparkling and 
biting wit ; but he had abundant, playful humor, that was 
full of kindness, and that toyed good-naturedly with all the 
trifies of life. That such a sense of fan shou'd be amused 
by the ludicrous peculiarities of a juvenile bard was inevi- 
table.”’ 


The following paragrapbs show that Longfellow was 
not without business knowledge and tact, though he 
expended liberally and was almost lavish in unobtrusive 
charity : 

**T knew ofan instance when an author, in no way intimate 
with him, was ill and destitute, and was about to sell his 
library ; and, greatly to his surprise, he received, one day, 
Longfellow's cheque for five hundred dollars. He was 
continually doing such acts of kindness... . 

‘* His shrewdness and humor sometimes took the same 
road. When ‘ Hiawatha’ appeared, it was sharply attacked 
in certain newspapers, and Fields, bis publisher, after 
reading something particularly savage, went ont in a state of 
excitement to see Longfellow. The poet heard the account, 
and then in a casual way said, ‘By the way, Mr. Fields, 
how is the book selling?’ ‘Enormously ; we are running 
presses night and day to fill the orders.’ ‘Very well,’ said 
Longfellow, quietly, ‘then don’t you think we had better 
let these critics go on advertising it?’”’ 

‘* Tt may comfort youto know that I have had twenty- 
two publishers in England and Scotland, and only four of 
them ever took the slightest notice of my existence, even so 
far as to send me a copy of the books. Shall we call that 
* chivalry’—or the other word » Some <ood comes of it, after 
all; for it is an advertisement, and surely helps what fol- 
lows. It gives you thousands of readers instead of hun- 
dreds.”’ 

‘“‘Atasocial gathering a poem recently published was 
picked to pieces amid shouts of laughter, in which it was 
observed Longfellow did not join. A few minutes later, 
taking up the despised poem and selecting here and there a 
good line or phrase, like one looking for flowers rather 
than nettles, he said, ‘ After all, young gentlemen, the man 
who has thought these beautiful things cannot be wholly 
ridiculous.’ ” 


Here is a charming letter to Mrs. Field in acknowl- 
edgment of a birthday present : 


“In presence of the prettiest wreath of flowers ever 
wreathed by human hands, I hasten to thank the donor. 

** All the morning the well-known line of Willis, ‘I’m 
twenty-one, I’m twenty-one,’ has been running through 
my mind, intermingled with Hood’s ‘I remember, I remem- 
ber,’ and a strange confusion of figures; so that I hardly 
know whether I am sixty-nine years old, or only twenty-six ! 
Nobody remembers when he was born, consequently we 
never know when we have grown old. When somebody 
said of Ducis, ‘ La vieur Ducis est tombé en enfance,’ a friend 
replied, ‘ Von, i] est rentré en jeunesse.’ I hope | shall have 
some friend to say the same of me. 

‘*80 the years are mingled and woven together like the 
white and red flowers of this beautiful garland, for which 
thanking you most cordialiy, I am, 

** Your young and old friend.”’ 


And here is a little incident showing the extent of 
Longfellow’s popularity : 


“ A lady relates that, passing one day a jeweler’s window 
in New York, her attention was arrested by hearing from 
a crowd gathered before it a voice in unmistakable brogue 
saying: ‘Shure, and that’s for Hiawatha.’ The speaker 
was a ragged Irish laborer, unshaven and unshorn. She 
looked, and saw a silver boat, with the figure of an Indian 
standing in the prow. ‘That must be,’ continred the 
speaker, ‘for a prisintation to the poet Longfellow. Thim 
two lines cut on thé side of the boat is from his poethry.’ 
‘That is fame,’ said the friend to whom she told the story.”’ 


From the Table Talk included in the volume we 
select a few pithy sentences : 


‘* When looking for anything lost, begin by looking where 
you think it is not.—Velocity and weight make the momen- 
tum of mind as well as of matter. Velocity without weight 
is a melancholy condition of the human brain.—There are 
but few thinkers in the world, but a great many people who 
think they think.—A young critic is like a boy with a gun; 
he fires at everything he sees. He thinks only of his own 
skill, not of the pain he is giving.—Shall there be no repose 
in literature? Shallevery author be like a gladiator with 
swollen veins and distended nostrils, as if each encounter 
was for life or death ?—The years come when the mind, like 
an old mill, ceases to grind ; when weeds grow on the wall; 
and through every crack and leak in dam and sluice spouts 
the useless water.—After all definitions and descriptions 


Thus, his biog- 





there remains in every book a certain something which defies 
analysis, and is toit what expression is to the human face 
—the best part of it, which cannot be given by words.—Itisa 
great mystery to many people that an author should reveal 
to the public secrets that he shrinks from telling to his most 
intimate friends.—Those poets who meke vice beautiful 
with the beauty of their song are like the Byzantine artists 
who painted the devil with a nimbus.—Style is the gait of 
the mind, and {s as much a part of a man as his bodily gait 
is.—Silence is a@ great peacemaker.—Some poems are like 
the Centaurs—a mingling of man and beast, and begotten of 
Ixion on a cloud.”’ 

The volume is printed in admirable form. Paper, 
presswork, and binding are substantial and elegant. 
As illustrations there are several portraits and two or three 
drawings by Longfellow himself. The editor must be 
congratulated on the thoroughness and excellence with 
which bis treatment of his brother's life and character 
have been marked. In his preface he speaks of this 
volume and its predecessors as mémoires pour servir, and 
expresses @ hope that they may be followed by a com- 
pact life written by some intimate friend. In this hope 
all will join, But we close the present work witha feeling 
that this will remain the presentation of Longfellow’s 
life to which admirers must look for the man as por- 
trayed by himeelf. 

BETWEEN WHILES.' 

The title of this volume is one of those touches of 
genius which recall Mrs. Jackson before one has looked 
into its pages. Her gift in the selection of titles for her 
articles and for her books was part of her extraordinary 
fertility and quickness of mind. There is more genius 
in some of her titles than in many of the volumes of 
her less gifted contemporaries. In this selection of 
short stories one gets a new and strong impression of 
Mrs. Jackson’s versatility and of her extraordinary 
range of sympathies and vitality of thought. The first 
story, ‘‘The Inn of the Golden Pear,” is very unlike 
anything which Mrs. Jackson had ever doze, and in {ts 
way is one of her strongest pleces of work. It is a very 
unusual story, worked out with dramatic power and 
with a charming floish of detail. Nothing could be 
more delightfully contrasted than the little French inn, 
with its group of French personages, and the rather 
bleak and bare New England life which environs it. 
There is a great deal of genuine flesh and blood in the 
story ; in fact, its vitality, both in conception and style, 
is its strongest characteristic. It is alive in every llne; 
and one can almost {magine Mrs. Jackson telling it in 
her own graphic way, so thoroughly has she put her 
personality into the writing of it. The story is nota 
pleasant one, and {is not meant to be; but it fs a typical 
story of the subjugation of the mind through the con- 
quest of the senses; and the plot, as it unfolds, carries 
with it in the reader’s mind a sense of poetic justice. 
The other stories, while not so striking, are each full of 
life and movement ; and the little sketch with which 
the book closes, which is the transcription of an actual 
dream, is one of those pleces of pure fantasy in which 
Mrs. Jackson sometimes delighted. The storles have 
been selected and carefully edited by a thoroughly 
skillful and sympathetic hand, to whose service of love 
and of intelligence readers of Mrs. Jackson’s posthumous 
works owe much. 





The Dragon, Image, and Demon, By the Rev. Hampden C. 
DuBose. (New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. $2.) The 
author, for fourteen years a missionary at Soochow, has 
written to interest boys in the three religions of China, 
hoping to lure some to the mission fields; but the book is 
equally interesting and instructive to tne mature minds of 
readers. The mythology, idolatry, and demonolatry of the 
Chinese are vividly presented, the numerous illustrations 
(187 in number) helping the reader to grasp their strange 
conceptions. The presence of so many Chinese in our 
country, and the interest which has been developed in their 
instruetion, make such a book as this, which devotes itself 
entirely to their religion, and not to the country as a whole, 
nor to the people and their customs, as most books on China 
have hitherto done, a rare boon to their teachers and friends. 
The author has spared no pains to make his book thorough, 
and his contact with the people, as well as his observation, 
adds to the value of his information. The appearance of 
such books as these assures us that the time is close at hand 
when the seclusion of the Celestial Empire shall be broken 
up, and its long silence be disturbed with all the machinery 
of civilization, and the abundant activity of Christian 
nations—for there is disclosed the mighty contrast between 
the three religions, Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, 
and the Christian faith which at length shall overcome them 
all. The book grew out of lectures which Mr. DuBose 
delivered when in this country, in 1882, more than 150 times, 
when he also learned what the people wanted to know about 
these religious beliefs and customs, Buddhism has been in 
operation 1,800 years, Taoism 2,500 years, and Confuclanism 
4,000 years. ‘‘The field of action has been in an empire 
where literature has been progressive and the arts have 
flourished ; amidst a high order of civilization ; and under a 
government which has seen Babylon fall, Nineveh destroyed, 
and Greece and Rome crumble to dust.’”” The Confucianists 





1 Between While, By Helen Jackson. 
Brothers, $1.25.) 


(Boston: Roberts 
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are the llterary class, but they worship in Buddhist temples 
and use the Taoist ritual. ‘China is the only country in 
the world where three systems could stand side by side 
without one expelling or superseding the other. A European 
cannot understand how any one could belong to three relig- 
ions at once, yet this is the case with the Chinese.”” Their 
partnership is thus described : 

“ Kor centuries Confucianism stood alone, with its worship of 
heaven, Its deification of ancestors, and its personification of 
nature, fearing equally to offend the spirits of the mountains or 
the genil of the hills. Next arose Taoism, like a tall giant, and, 
gathering within the folds of his garments the wild beliefs which 
were floating in the impure atmosphere of heathenism, made 
them into a compound of polytheism, rationalism, and superstt- 
tion, and sent his followers into the dark caves upon the mount- 
ain-sides seeking for the elixir of immortality. Then came the 
Indian religion, with its images and shrines, its fumes of incense 
and lighted candles, its monks in livery and ritual in Sanscrit, 
and, like a mighty flood, it swept from the mountains to the sea- 
shore ; the people found it exactly adapted to their earna! minds, 
and so Buddhism was accepted as an organized church. Taoism, 
scorning to be left bebind in the race, and seeking to be ‘all 
things to all men,’ reached out its left hand to Buddhism and 
borrowed its legends and prayer-books, and with its right band 
it stole the State gods of Confucianism and hid them among Its 
household stuff, and its devotees, leaving the speculations of the 
old philosopher, betook themselves to charms, sorcery, and spilr- 
itualism. At first Confucianism persecuted Puddhism with fire 
and sword ; but as it had no temple rites or images to offer in 
its place, after centuries these two became silent partners. 
Theoretically, Confucianism opposes idol worship, but practically 
adopts it. The three occupy the three corners of a triangle—the 
moral, the ideal, the material.” 

Siyrid. An Icelandic Love Story. Ky Jon Thordsseon 
Thoroddsen. Translated from the Danish by C. Chrest. 
Edited by Thomas Tupper, Jr. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell. $125) Nowadays the people of Iceland doubt 
less are happy, since they have no history to speak of. And 
yet by nature the island is a fit stage forthe tragic. With 
ite wide-stretching lava-beds, its jo klar or ice mountains, 
glaciers, fiords, geysers, earthquakes, and continually re- 
curring volcanic eruptions, Iceland certainly has the mise 
en sc ne for the mysterious, the dark, and the passionate in 
the drama of personal and national life. Yet, by the irony 
of things, the Icelander is the tamest of men. (atside the 
Sagas and the stories of the Skalds, accounts of Icelandic 
life belong to the Georgic and Bucolic department of litera- 
ture. Inciden's like Burnt Njal areexceptional. ‘ Sigrid” 
is an Icelandic idyl of asomewhat simple sort ; not thrilling 
or mysterious, rot tragic or terrible, but with a placid 
grace of its own which the smooth, unostentatious style of 
the English version stitably sets forth. It chronicles the 
constant love—which ran not quite so smoothly as it ought 
—of a farmer man and maid. There is no passionate pas 
sage, no wail of wild grief or despair, no shout of ecstasy. 
Heecla may thunder and belch forth flames and lava, but 
the phlegmatic Sigrid and Indride never become excited. 
Yet the story is far from lacking in interest, for the curious 
types of Icelandic character, the family feuds, the miser, 
the gossip, the masterful house-mother, the bailiff, and all 
the details of home life, are described with realistic minute- 
ness, It is a curious and instructive study of the manners 
of a moral, God-fearing race, who, from their isolation 
and from native strength of character, a thousand years 
have had little power to alter. 


An Introduction to the Study of Browning. By Arthur 
Symons. (New York: Cassell & Company.) The beauti- 
ful Riverside edition of Browning’s complete works now 
coming from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
doubtless give a new impulse to the growing interest in 
Browning, and although there are already a number of hand 
books commenting upon and explaining his various poems, 
there is still room for more. This volume differs from Mrs, 
Orr’s admirable manual in that it is briefer, more con- 
densed, and more purely descriptive incharacter. Although 
written by one who js in thorough sympathy with the 
English poet, there is an entire absence of anything like 
mere laudation, and a siucere attempt to speak frankly, 
directly, and simply concerning Browning’s work. The in- 
troductory essay, dealing with Browning’s characteristics as 
a poet, is characterized by a considerable breadth of view, a 
good deal of insight, and thorough familiarity with Brown- 
ing’s voluminous work. Each of the larger poems is 
described with suflicient detail to put the reader in entire 
possession of its motive, the elaboration of the narrative, 
and the general character of the versification. The shorter 
poems are grouped under appropriate and intelligent sub- 
titles, and the general effect of the work is singularly clear 
and satisfactory. . 





Dante: Sketch of his Life and Works, By May Alden 
Ward. (Boston: Roberts Brothers, $125) Among the 
comparatively brief accounts of the great Italian poet and 
bis work this book will take a high place. The writer is 
evidently in thorough possession of the knowledge relating 
toher subject. She knows Dante, not only from the scholarly 
side, but also from the sympathetic side. She enters into 
the spirit of his noble career, as well as into the greatness 
of his work. About half her volume is surrendered toa 
very clear and exceedingly interesting account of Dante’s 
life, beginning with an admirable description of Florence, 
the evolution of its peculiar society and government, end 
its political condition at the date of the poet’s birth in 1265. 
The story of his wanderings in exile is told with sufficient 
fullness, while the narrative includes comprehensively the 
political agitation between parties which was carried on 
until long after his death. The remainder of the volume 
contains a very clear and readable account of Dante’s vari- 
ous works—the ‘ Vita Nuova,’’ the ‘‘Convito,’’ the various 
works in Latin, and lastly the ‘“‘ Divine Comedy.”” The ac- 
count of the poet’s masterpiece is so clear that it will serve 
admirably as an introduction to the study of that great 





work. Altogether this book cannot fail to be of great 
assistance to readers of Dante. 

Some Chinese Ghosts. By Lafeadio Hearn. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, $1.) (Quaaintas the curious bronzes of the 
artists of the Flowery Kingdom, grotesque as the painted 
faints and demons upon a Kaga vase, are these six ghostly 
legends of China idealized by the fancy and adorned with 
the learning of Mr. Hearn. The phantom love of Ming-Y 
is like the eerie stories of lamias and of demon-women 
more beautiful than mortal, like legends of Tannhiiuser and 
Venusberg. The ‘‘ Soul ot the Great Bell’? and * The Tale 
of the Porcelain God” find their counterparts in the 
legends that cluster about ‘the Cathedral of Cologne, and 
about many of the great buildings of the Middle Ages. 
It is the mythos of the sacrifice of a life to the perfection of 
art; just as the slaughter of Iphigeneia made possible the 
Hellenic expedition to Pergamos. In short, one can hardly 
read over these beautiful legends without numerous remi- 
niscences of Western folk-tales crowding into his mind. The 
stock of ideas, or, perhaps better, of idea/s, of the story- 
teller of the world has always been small, and it reappears 
in various centuries and among various nations always the 
same, like the stock characters of Latin comedy. It is 
entertaining to meet our old friends of the nursery and 
fairy-book masquerading upon the (hinese stage. Mr. 
Hearn has chosen only some of the lighter and briefer of the 
national folk-tales of China, but those which he has selected 
are charmingly told. 

Machine Politics and Money in Elections, (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 25 cents.) This little book, which is 
issued as one of the ‘* Handy Series,’’ contains the strongest 
argument yet made in behalf of the most practical election 
reform measure now before the people. Mr. Ivins, as the 
readers of The Christian Union will remember, is the City 
Chamberlain of New York. He understands thoroughly all 
the inside workings of our present system. In this book he 
shows to what an alarming extent our offices are for sale 
to the higheet bidders, and makes it evident that this state 
of things will continue as long as the party machines need 
such enormous sums to defray the necessary election ex 
penses. Where rich men alone can afford to be nominated, 
popular election is a sham and a corruption fund ts inev!- 
table. Let the State, therefore, pay the necessary election 
expenses and prohibit the unnecessary ones. One of the 
appendices of the volume before us tells how the plan has 
worked in England. There the evil to be remedied was 
greater than among ourselves, and the remedy has proven 
effective. We have been glad to notice that a bill providing 
for the printing and distributing of tickets by the State has 
recently been introduced tuto the Legislature of Michigan. 


The Lusty Linchpin and Luboff Archipoona. After the 
Russian of Mme, Kokhauovsky. By M. M. 8. and 
J. LE, (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.25.) Here are 
two exqnisite idyls of Russian rural life. Innocent and 
ingenuous, ignorant of the falsity and fever of fashionable 
life, they have the freshness and simplicity of a good child. 
The local coloring adds to thelr bright cheerfulness, and the 
honest, kindly characters move us to a devont thankful- 
ness. It becomes our wish to believe that such healthy and 
healthful people live outside the pages of the story, and 
leaven with their blameless lives a world that most story- 
tellers seem trying to prove selfish, faithless, and sensual. 
The translators, whoever they may be, have our thanks 
for the felicitous choice which they have made when they 
selected for translation these two tales of Mme. Kokhau- 
ovsky. 


Students of Dante will welcome a new American edition 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s well-known work, Dante and His 
Circle: With the Italian Poets Preceding Him. This admi- 
rable book, written by one of the most eminent students of 
Dante in modern times, contains a translation of the ‘‘ Vita 
Nuova’’ both in verse and prose, together with a great 
number of translations of the works of Dante’s immediate 
predecessors. The works of fourteen Italians in all are 
presented in this volume in a series of translations which in 
every Way are among the masterpieces of that difficult art. 
Rossetti’s Italian parentage and the peculiar quality of his 
genius fitted him beyond any of his contemporaries for a 
work which required an equal knowledge of two languages 
and of two kinds of mind as different as is the Italian and 
the English. His book is of immense valuo to all students 
of Dante. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1 50.) 


The Alkahest. By Honore de Balzac.— Cousin Jons. Same 
author. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) These two 
volumes, which are among the latest additions to the new 
translation of Balzac’s novels, are among his best works. 
** Cousin Pons ”’ in its way is as masterly as anything which 
came from Balzac’s hand. It reveals that thoroughness of 
preparation which is the secret of the extraordinary solidity 
that characterizes Balzac’s workmanship. No one can 
read it without feeling that the novelist has mastered the 
peculiar nature which he describes in ‘‘ Cousin Pons ’’—the 
passion of the collector, stronger even than death. The 
‘‘ Alkahest”’ gradually consumes in his crucible everything 
which he possesses—property, affection, family ties, life. 
Both these stories show a masterly grasp of situations and 
characters. 


Cuore. An Italian Schoclooy’s Journal. A Book for 
Boys. By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated from the thirty- 
ninth Itallan edition by Isabella F. Hapgood. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. $1.25.) It would be impossible for 
De Amicis to write dully. ‘‘Cnore”’’ is @ simple story of 
the every-day life of a schoolboy of Turin. It has all the 
realism of an autoblography—the daily record of a manly, 
frank, clean boy, far from faultless, but growing into 











the right kind of character under the guidance of sensible 
and affectionate parents and teachers. It isa good, health 
ful book for boys of thirteen or fourteen, end, though not 
directly religious, better perhaps for that reason. We 
venture to recommend it for Sunday-school libraries. 


Stories of Great Men and Stories of Remarkable Women are 
two neatly printed and illustrated volumes by Faye Hunt- 
ington (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. ; 60 cents each). They 
contain about fifty short biographical sketches of men and 
women of note. These sketches are brightly written, and 
form pleasing as well as instructive reading for young 
people. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Roberts Brothers have just added to their No Name 
Series ‘‘ Cracker Joe.’’ 

—‘* Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life” is the title of 
George Meredith’s new volume of verse just published in 
London. 

~—A series of essays and sketches by 8. G. W. Benjamin, 
called “* The Sunny Side of Shadow,” is just published by 
Ticknor & Co. 

—A new volume of the sermons of the Rev. J. W. Chad- 
wick has just been issued under the title ‘* Fatth on Earth, 
and other Sermons.”’ 

—The sum required for the proposed purchase of Mil- 
ton’s cottage at Chalfont St. Giles is $2,000. The amount 
already subscribed is $700. 

—Thomas R. Knox & Co., of this city, have just pub- 
liseed a novel by Henry Kh. Wilson, entitled “‘ A Russian 
Refugee: A Tale of the Blue Ridge.” 

—Mr. Robert Grant’s name appears on the title-page ofa 
new paper edition of that clever novel, ‘‘ Face to Face,’? 
which was anonymously published by the Scribners a 
year ago. 

—A number of Boston writers propose to establish a new 
literary, art, and dramatic weekly which will be called the 
“‘Twentieth Century,’’ thus forestalling the future in their 
enterprise. 

—Mr. Theodore Koosevelt has retired from his special 
partnership of the house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and Mr. 
Walter Howe has formed a similar connection with the 
same firm. 

—Several pages of the ‘‘ Critic’s’’ last issue are devoted 
to a description of the summer plans of American writers, 
telling where they are wont to go and what they do with 
their summer leisure. 

—D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, send us ** How benny Did 
It,” by William 8. Woods, and ‘‘ Ned Melbourne’s Mis- 
sion,” by A. Elizabeth Hillock. Botu stories have a 
strong vein of motivity running through them. 

—M. de Lessep’s-reminiscences will be published simul- 
taneously in Paris and London in October. A German edi- 
tion has also been arranged for, its first appearance taking 
place in a Berlin newspaper as a serial. 

—The amount realized by the sale of the L. L. Hartley 
library in London was £16530. The first folio of Shake- 
speare, which in the third and last part lacked the title-page 
and was otherwise imperfect, brought £255, 

—D. Appleton & Co. announce ‘The College and the 
Church,” a volume comprising thé various papers pub- 
lished in ‘‘ The Forum ” under the title ““ How I Was Edu- 
cated,’’ and as the ** Confessions” of prominent members of 
various religious denominations. 

—A check for $33,584.53 was lately sent to Mrs. Grant 
by Charles L. Webster & Co. on account of recent sales of 
the Memoirs of General Grant. Mrs. Grant has thus far re- 
ceived in all over $400,000, which is probably the largest 
sum ever paid the author of a single book. 

—A curious combination in authorship is announced by 
Cassell & Co. They propose to publish a series of stories 
for which Inspector Thomas Byrnes, chicf of the New York 
detective force, will furnish the facts from his experience 
and diaries and Mr. Julian Hawthorne will do the literary 
work. 

—We have received the prospectus of ‘*The Modern 
Muse,’’ which ts to be a magazine devoted exclusively to 
poetry and the study of poetry. Besides extensive selec- 
tions of representative poems of ali authors of note, bio- 
graphical sketches, bibliographies and complete system of 
indexing and classification will be included in {ts plang. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. send us two tasteful and 
dainty little diaries for summer outings, neatly bound in 
flexible linen cover, ‘‘ Across the Atlantic ’’ ($1) has appro- 
priate passages from Scripture and sacred poetry facing 
blank pages for notes, etc., while the ‘‘ Vacation Jour- 
nal”’ is provided with poetical extracts for each day of the 
summer mouths. 

—The Thackeray letters in ‘‘ Scribner’s Magaz\ne” for 
June are no less delightful reading than those in preceding 
numbers. They are still characteristic, overflowing with 
good humor and clever talk. There seems to bea general 
agreement of opinion that these letters form the richest 
literary ‘** find’’ of recent magazine publication. Another 
exceedingly interesting feature of this number is the article 
by John C. Ropes, containing many reproductions of famous 
portraits and busts of Napoleon I. The article is similar in 
its methods to Mr. Rope’s previous paper on “ Tke Like- 
nesses of Julius Cvsar,’’ and traces the changes in Napo- 
leon’s expression and physiology to their causes of growth, 
character and temperament. Mr. F. A. Stimson turns from 
the paths of fiction to give us in a thoughtful paper called 
‘‘The Epoch of Democracy’ his view of the general 
tendencies of democracy, formed from an elaborate study of 
the legislation of the States and Territories on such topics 
as marriage, divorce, labor laws and temperance laws. 
Stories by Mrs. Stevenson, wife of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
by Sarah Orne Jewett, and by Norah Perry, give variety 
and piquancy tothe fiction of the number, 
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THE NOVEL OF THE FUTURE. 


N American writer lately drew, with much humor, 

a picture of a dying type—the book-buyer. He 
knew, 80 he said, an old gentleman of sixty, still hale, 
who purchased now and then a book by an American 
author, in a cloth cover; not one of the pirated pam. 
phlets, but a real native book, at a dollar ora dollar 
anda half. The old gentleman kindly explained how 
he was able to act in this curious way. He did not, he 
said, subscribe to more than one newspaper, and in that 
he read only the parts which concerned him and his 
interests. Thus he escaped the newspaper fever, which 
keeps men poring all day over telegrams, leading arti- 
cles, notes, paragraphs, and even advertisements. But 
this gentleman is almost the Jast survivor of an ancient 
type, and soon nobody will buy or look at anything but 
newspapers. 

These facts are of importance when we try, like Mr. 
Leslie Stephen at the University College Literary 
Society, to forecast the future of the English novel. 
Though Mr. Stephen does not appear to have sald so, 
the future of the novel will depend on the future of 
society, and who can forecast that in this jubilant year 
of jubilee? A French author has made a melancholy 
prophecy of the end of Paris. Troops of barbarians 
will let their horses browse on the limes of the gardens, 
or an intoxicated people will dance by the blaze of 
burning quarters. Of the future of London this Jere- 
mish would hardly draw a more hopeful picture, and 
where will the novel be then? It will dwindle into 
the short story told by word of mouth, and ‘ Puss in 
Boots,” as it is more sncifent, will be more enduring, 
than all the wares of Mudie’s. That age of fiction will 
be preceded by an age in which books die out, as they 
are dying in America, before the omnivorous news- 
paper— 

‘*To all men something, and some men all,” 
as Crabbe said long ago. Then the only novel will be the 
feuilleton, and possibly even that will be full of ‘‘ Real 
stories about Real people,” and hopelessly uninterest- 
ing. 

However, to consider thus is not to take short views, 
and Sydney Smith’s advice. Let it be granted that 
novels go on, and are continued in our next age, what- 
ever that may be like. Then, if the novels are to be 
good, it is above all things necessary that the pres- 
ent exclusivism should cease. Critics and authors— 
above all, authors who attempt criticlsm—must really 
be more tolerant. It takes all sorts to make a world, 
and a good novel may belong to any sort. Let even 
Purity herelf confess that M. Zola has written good 
novels, or, if not good novels, novels with a great deal 
of good in them! There are even good novels in the 
school of ‘“‘ pscyhological analysis,” just as there are 
good romances and good novels with a purpose. Any 
novel that powerfully interests, amuses, and excites 
thought in an agreeable way is, so far, good. The mind 
of a reader ought not to be so narrow that he can only 
take interest in character without story, or in story 
without character, or in the social or philosophical dis- 
quisition in the guise of a story ; nor should we rejecteven 
these in a story, if they be well done and germane to 
the matter. Does any one denounce ‘‘ Tom Jones” be- 
cause the author constantly philosophizes, or because he 
exposes what is in the hearts of men of many classes, or 
because he has a capital plot? Does any one denounce 
** Amelia” because the part about prisons, prisoners, 
and the administration of the law was undeniably writ- 
ten ‘“‘with a purpose”? There are critics so enthu- 
siastic in the interests of romance that, to be con- 
sistent, they should censure much of Fielding. 
There are critics (and authors) so disdainful of 
story and plot that Fielding would fare badly 
at their hands. George Eliot {s too philosophical 
and thoughtful for some, Sir Walter too much in love 
with adventure for others. To this man novel should 
be all gigantic incidents in untrodden lands, human 
sacrifices, carnivorous lobsters as big as horses, and 
terrific combats for two or more. To that man’s taste 
the novel should shrink into petty observations on 
nursery governesses and ticket clerks, recorded or 
narrated in a style of elaborately self-conscious affecta- 
tion. Thus, as Mr. Leslie Stephen said, ‘‘ There are 
several schools of critics who seem to carry on an Iin- 
ternecine warfare with each other.” There are Real- 
ists, who appear to believe that only the sordid is real, 
and that nothing is real which is not sordid, mean, 
ugly, and despicable. There are Idealists, who to be 
happy should write only about unheard-of new races in 
remote planets, where perhaps space has half a dozen 
dimensions. Novels can never attain their true develop- 
ment while criticism is thus onesided, and while 
authors not only have a system, but ban every other 
system. Let those systems be made to apply to the 
past, and between the different schools there would be 
no good novels left. The flowery tree of fiction would 
be stripped as bare and bald as the man in the fable, 
**half gray,” like Idomeneus, whose old wife plucked 
putall that was white. The Realists would destroy Scott, 





the people who hate a “‘ purpose” would han ‘‘ Amelia ” 
and a good deal of ‘“ Pickwick,” the psychological 
analysts would leave nothing older than Flaubert. All 
sorts and schools have a right to exist, each is sure 
of its own readers, and many men will be readers of 
all of them. Is one incapable of relishing “ Silas 
Lapham ”’ because one can fleet the time carelessly with 
“ Aurora Floyd ”? Did the admirers of Fielding decline 
to open ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe” ? or did Sir Walter think it 
well to condemn ‘“‘ Sense and Sensibility”? Obviously, 
there is room for ‘‘ Mansfield Park” as well as for 
‘* Wandering Willie’s Tale ;” and, if we are to use the 
words ‘‘realist” and ‘‘ idealist,” the master novelist 
should be both. His characters should be as human 
and as natural as Miss Austen’s, and yet he should have 
the power of making us forget the narrow daily circum- 
stances of contemporary life. 

The novelist of the future, says Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
in a spirit of prophecy and of optimism, ‘‘ will be, 
before all things, interesting.” We trust that he will ; 
and if he is interesting, he {s, so far, good. The more 
people he can interest the better he will necessarily be ; 
for to reach the widest public (not necessarily the most 
numerous public) is to give proof of the greatest com- 
bination of qualities. The novelist who succeeds thus 
cannot be a bad novelist, nor will the detraction of un- 
successful authors, and of all thelr able-bodied families, 
do him any harm. 

Of course it is plain that the success must be more or 
less permanent as well asextensive. Now ‘‘ John Ingle- 
sant” and ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” were both widely suc- 
ceasful—that is, they interested people of very different 
characters and classes. But perhaps only publishers and 
managers of circulating libraries know whether the 
succers was permanent, and whether people still ask for 
“Uncle Tom” and ‘‘ John Inglesant.” It is very con- 
solatory to learn that at the Free Library of Boston 
(U. 8.), Sir Walter Scott continues to be very activeiy 
demanded, though, for some unknown reason, ‘‘ Quen- 
tin Durward” is no favorite with the Bostonians This 
is comforting to such of us as have not yet found Scott 
glow” or “unreadable,” and who have begun to fear 
that we were a kind of literary pagans worshiping at a 
forsaken shrine, and offering the Jast few handfuls of 
incense on a moldering altar. We cannot be so far 
wrong if the intelligent children of the very hub and 
home of psychological analysis are on our side.— 
[Saturday Review. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


A workman in a vineyard in Napa Valley, Cal., com- 
mitted suicide tae other day by jumping into a cask of 
wine and drowning. 


It has been computed that the death rate of the globe 
is sixty-seven a minute, 97,790 a day, and 35 639,835 a 
year, and the birth rate seventy a minute, 100,800 a day, 
36,792,000 a year. 





At the time of the death of George IV., in 1830, there 
were 328 hereditary peers. There are now 477. Dur 
ing this period 335 new baronetcies have been created— 
278 by Liberals and 96 by Conservatives. 





The births recorded in London every week exceed the 
deaths by more than a thousand, and during the next 
ten years the increase in the number of inhabitants will 
probably be nearly three-quarters of a million. 





The heaviest locomotive in the world weighs 160,000 
pounds, and is on the Canadian Pacific. The next 
heaviest is the Southern Pacific’s, 154,000 pounds ; the 
third weighs 145,000 pounds, and is on the Northern 
Pacific ; and Brazil owns the fourth, weighing 144,000 
pounds. 





We all have our hobbies—even monarchs. One of 
the most remarkable is that of the King of Holland. It 
is that of collecting harness, reins, bridles, saddles, 
whips, and spurs that have a famous history ; especially 
those used in the fields of war in the Dark Ages are 
sought after with great keenness by his Majesty. 





A Russian peasant who, it is said, drove the sledge in 
which the first Napoleon traveled from Moscow to the 
German frontier after the disastrous campalgn in Russia, 
died lately in a Bavarian village. He was ninety-elght 
years old, and preserved as a souvenir of the memorable 
event several pieces of money which the Emperor gave 
him. 


A Michigan tramp says that for weeks he has been 
living on the fat of the land from the revenue derived 
from begging for postage stamps. His plan was to ask 
each available person for a stamp with which to send a 
letter to his wife. With few exceptions he got astamp, 
or money enough and more to buy one. Hehads large 
number of two-cent stamps in his pocket when arrested 


for vagrancy. 
A strange coincidence recently occurred in a divorce 











case before a Massachusetts court. The defendant bore 
the historic name of Daniel Webster. Strangely enough, 
the woman who sued for divorce was Catherine Le Roy, 
which name was borne by the second wife of the great 
New Hampshire orator and statesman. So far as could 
be learned, the plaintiff and defendant are not in any 
nd related to the famous people whose names they 
r. 


John Conrad, Preston, Ill., has in his possession a 
German Bible which was printed in the fifteenth 
century, being 365 years old. It is sixteen inches long, 
ten inches deep, and six and one half inches thick, and 
weighs from fourteen to sixteen pounds, It also has a 
register of the Conrad family for 200 years. Its bind- 
ing is made of sable leather, and lined with hard wood 
and bolted together. It is in a remarkably good state 
of preservation. 








A snall’s pace need not be used any longer as a term 
more or less indefinite. By «n interesting experiment 
at the Terre Haute Polytechnic the other day it was 
ascertained exactly and reduced to figures, which may 
now be quoted by persons who favor the use of exact 
terms. A half-dcezen of the mollusks were permitted to 
crawl between two points ten feet apart, and the average 
pace was ascertained. From this it was easy enough to 
calculate that one snafl can craw! a mile in just fourteen 
days. 


Mr. Webster, of Charles L. Webster & Co, tells a 
pleasant story concerning his Italian journey. He called 
upon a prominent publisher in Turin, and that worthy, 
upon receipt of his card, rushed forth with an effusive 
welcome. Mr. Webster, rather astonished at so much 
cordiality in a total stranger, suggested that his name 
could hardly be known to his Italian brother in business. 
“« What !” exclaimed the Italian, ‘‘the publisher of the 
Pope’s Life ! And then”—with a profound bow—" your 
beautiful dictionary !” 








A Providence man is iesuing thousands of fac-similes 
of the Vicksburg dally paper which was issued by 
Grant’s soldiers after the capture of the city, having 
already been put in type by the regular printers. It was 
printed, as Southern papers were in those days, on the 
plain side of wall paper. This would not be worthy of 
note but for the fact that in a quarter of a century or 
lees the people who find these forgeries in their attics will 
be claiming that their fathers were at Vicksburg, and 
got one of the only dczen or two copies of the ‘‘ Citizen” 
which were printed.—| Exchange. 





A recent advertisement in a Bordeaux paper ran as 
follows: ‘‘ Young lady would accept situation at a 
railway station. She speaks English, German, and 
French, and can make sixty sandwiches with half a 
pound of butter.” Probably this economical young lady 
has heard of the plan of a very careful gentleman to save 
on his butter bills as follows; ‘‘ Just spread your bread 
with butter,” said he, ‘‘then scrape it off as closely as 
you can, and hold the buttered side down when you eat 
it. Your tongue strikes the butter at once, and you get 
just as much flavor as if you had three times as much 
butter and ate it the other way.” 





There are in the city of New York nearly 250 miles of 
street railway, divided among the sixteen companies, the 
fron rails required to lay the tracks of which, if stretched 
out in a contintous line, would extend from New York 
to Jacksonville, Florida. Over these tracks, for the last 
year of which a report has been made, notwithstand- 
ing the 500,000 dafly passengers on the elevated roads, 
there were carried the almost incredible number of 
171,499,927 passengers. To transport this immense mass 
of humanity there were required 2,048 cars, 15,407 
hoises, and 6,062 employees. The total stock of all the 
companies is represented by over $30,000,000. 





A new journal is to appear as the organ of the sclence 
of nazography. According to ‘‘ La Science en Famille,” 
the author of the system states that nazography permits 
of divining the character, habits, and inclination of 
people by a simple inspection of their noses. According 
to this science, it is desirable that the nose should be as 
long as possible, this being a sign of merit, power, and 
genius. For example, Napoleon and Cesar both had 
large noses. A straight nose denotes a just, serious, fine, 
judicious, and energetic mind; the Roman nose, a 
propensity for adventure ; and a wide nose with open 
nostrils is a mark of great sensuality. A cleft nose shows 
benevolence—it was the nose of St. Vincent de Paul. 
The curved, fleshy nose is a mark of domination and 
cruelty. Catherine de Medici and Elizabeth of England 
had noses of this kind. The curved, thin nose, on the 
contrary, is the mark of a brilliant mind, but vain and 
disposed to be fronical. It is the nose of a dreamer, a 
poet, or acritic. If the line of the nose be 7e-entrant— 
that is, if the nose is turned up—it denotes that its owner 
has a weak mind, sometimes coarse, and generally play- 
ful, pleasant, or frolicsome. } 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


-J. A. Maxwell, D.D, has been installed 
pastor of the First Church in Danbury, Conn. 

—J. D.Countermine, of the Sixth Presbyterian 
hurch of Albany, N. Y., has been called to the 
clinton Avenue Church of the same city. 

The resignation of W. E. Merriman, D.D.. 
of Somerville, Mass., has been accepted 

-N H. Whittlesey was recently installed as 
pastor of the church in Evanston, Tl. 

-L. 8. Griggs, of Terryville, Conn., has re- 
signed. 

—F, L. Marvin will be installed as pastor of 
the First Church at Great Barrington, Mass, 
June 7. 

-T. M Price, of Williamsburg, Maas., has 
received a call to Chenoa, Ill 

—H. P. James, of Corinth, Vt., has resigned. 

—R. W. Fletcher has received a call to Garden 
City, Kan. 

—E. E. Scovel! was installed as pastor of the 
Union Church, Cleveland, Ohio, on May 19. 

A. L. Love, of Princeton, Mass , recelyed a 
call to Putnam, Conn. 

—James A. Adams has received a cali to the 
Millard Avenue Church, Chicago, 1. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


-ElijahiR.jcraven, D.D., of the Third Church, 
Newark, N. J., has been chesen General Secre- 
tary of the Board of Publication at Philadelphia, 
to succeed the late Dr. Dulles. 

—Charles Bailey died in Lawrence, Mich., on 
May ‘4 

—Charies M. McNulty has been ins‘alled as 
pastor of the First Church, Southwalk, Pa. 

—F. H. Marling, of the Fourteenth Street 
Church of New York City, has accepted a call to 
the Emmanuel Church at Montreal, Canada. 


—E. W. Fisher, of Sand Hollow, Ohio, has 
resigned. 
—C. (, B, Duncan bas received a call to Yates 


(ity, Il. 
EPISCOPAL, 
-The Rey. Richard Newton, D.D., the distin- 


guished Protestant Episcopal clergyman, died at 
his residence at Chestnut Hill, near Phila- 
delphia, on May 25, aged seventy-four years. 
Dr. Newton was a representative of the extreme 
Evangelical or Low Church school of thoughtin 
the Episcopal Church, :nd was for many years 
the leader of the party. He was an author 
of marked ability and was an earnest and power- 
ful preacher. 

—Henry M. Booth, D.D , of Englewood, N. J., 
declines his call from San Francisco, Cal. 

—Wilbur F. Watkins, D.D., preached his fare- 
well sermon at the Church of the Holy Triuity 
in this city last Sunday 

—W. L. Githens has been elected rector of St. 
Andrew's Church, Bridgeton, N. J. 

—Alfred Taylor, of Scranton, Pa., will have 
charge of the €race Memorial Church, South 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

—R. N. Gesner, of Yonkers, N. Y., has accepted 
the rectorship of St. James's Church, Hyde Park, 
New York. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Johu Perkey, forty years a minister of the 
Christian Church, died at Winchester, Va., last 
week. 

—T. W. Illman, of Attleboro’, Mass , has re- 
ceived a call to the First Univeraalist Church of 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 

—Jobn Tunis was ordained to the Unitarlan 
ministry in South Scituate, Mass , last week. 

—Alfred E. Muilett was installed as pastor of 
the Unitarian church at Northfield, Mass., on 
May 25. 

—D. D. Mitchell accepts a call to the Free 
Baptist church of Worcester. Mass. 








THE BOSTON “ MASSACRE.” 


Some time ago the Massachusetts Legis. 
lature appropriated $10 000 to provide for 
the erection of a monument to Crispus 
Attucks, Samuel Gray, Jonas Caldwell, 
Samuel Maverick, Patrick Carr, and other 
men who were killed in Boston en March 
6, 1770, on the occasion known as the 
‘Boston Massacre.” It was done at the 
request of certain prominent colored men, 
who sald that the colored people wanted 
this ‘‘ recognition.” They got it as far as 
the Legislature was concerned. Then the 
Massachusetts Hi: torical Society must put 
{ts nose in, and at a recent meeting it was 
declared that the proposed monument was 
& waste of the public treasure ; that these 
men were rioters, not patilots; that a 
jury of Boston cltizans acquitted the sol- 
diers, who were defended by John Adams 
and Josiah Quincy. The Society voted 
that it heard with regret of the proposal 
to erect the monument, and said that it 
belleved that nothing but a misapprehen- 
sion of theevent styled the Boston Massa- 
cre could have led to classifying thee 
persons with those entitled to grateful rec- 
ognition at the public expense. A com- 
mittee of five then asked Governor Ames 
to veto the bill. But there are something 





like 6,000 colored voters In Massachusetts, 
and the Governor hesitates to hurt their 
feelings. Itissaid that he said: ‘If I 
send in a veto I shall loss the colored vote 
of the State.” The proposition now fs to 
have the Legislature recall the resolution 
from the Governor, an’ take the respon- 
sibility of killing it —[New York Sun. 





How ENGLIsH WAs SPOKEN THERE. — 
The highest Courts of the Empire are still 
held in Leipaic, very much to the dils- 
pleasure of Berlin, whose inhabitants, 
naturally enough, desire to magnify the 
capital. Wishing to visit the Courts, and 
being rather doubtful as to my German, I 
went into a large china store, In whose win 
dow [ had seen that sign so often a welcome 
sight, ‘‘ English spoken here.” I said to 
the young woman who came forward to 
wait on me: ‘‘ Youspeak Engilsh, do you 
not?” ‘‘Oh, yes,” she replied. Then, 
in very plain words, I asked her ff the 
Courts of Justice were in session that day. 
She deliberated for a moment, and 
answered: ‘‘You would like a large 
plate ?” In what I thought still plainer 
English, I repeated my question. She 
deliberated a little longer, and said: 
‘You would like a large plate with 
pictures on it?” In despair, I interrogated 
her in German, and found out at length 
that the higher Courts were not then open. 
I was reminded of this experience after- 
ward by a story I heard in another Ger- 
man tcwn where an American lady wish- 
ing lodgings was attracted by the same 
sign which had enticed me. Finding 
that the landlady could speak only a word 


or two of her vernacular, she said: ‘‘ But 
you have asign on your door, ‘ English 
spoken here.’” ‘‘ Oh, yes,” replied the 
German—‘‘by the Enelish who come 
here.”—[Church Magazine. 





NEW PU BLICATIONS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN: & C0.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Appeal to Life. 


A Volume of Sermons, By THkopore T. Mux. 
azr, D.D., author of ** The Freedom of Faith,” 
“On the Threshold,” ‘“‘ Lamps and Paths.” 
1 vol., 16mo, $1.50. 


Lamps and Paths. 


A book of admirable Sermons, short, simple, 
and thoroughly interesting, preached on (CAil- 
dren's Sundays by T. T. MuncER. $1. 


N. B.— Children’s Sunday, June 12. 


Phillips Exeter Lectures. 


LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 1885-1886. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1.50. 
A volume of admirable adJresses on various 


important subjects, by Rev. Dra. ©. E Hale and 
Phillips Brooks, and Presidents WeCosh, Walker 
Bartlett, Robinson, Porter, and Carter. 


Browning’s Works Complete. 


An entirely New Edition from new electrotype 
plates, after the latest revised English Eaition 
In six volumes, crown octavo. Vols. V. and 
VI. completing the Edition. Gilt top, $1.75a 
volume ; half calf, $3 avolume. The set com- 
plete, cloth, $10; balf calf, $18 


*,* Por sale by all Booksellers. Sent by muatl, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


ll EASTSEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





Some one of our five magazines 
should be in every tamily where 
there are children, BasBy.Lanp, 


WORD STUDIES IN THE NEW TES- 


TAMENT. By MARVIN R. VINCENT, 

D.D. The ~ yg B- Gospels. 
Acts of the Apostles, and the - tles of 
Peter, James,and Jude. 8vo, $4.00 


Tue Rev. Toeopore L Cur er, D.D , inthe New 
York Hvangelist. 

“A buge wagon, packed and piled with the 
golden sheaves of many years of thorough Bible 
research, is this precious volume. Itis not a 
commentary. Itis nota dictionary. It is not 
a series of dry scraps on philology or lexicog- 
raphy. It isnot a cy:lopedia for lazy ministers 
to erlb sermone from. It {s just like no other 
work on the New Testament that we can find | 
elsewhere, and therefore it fills a niche that has 
hitherto been !eft empty. The very things which 
a youvg mivister—and many an older one alao— 
ought to know about the chief words in his New 
Testament, he will be able to learn in this affiu- 
ent volume.” | 


AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. | 


From San Francisco to Teberan. By 
THOMAS STEVENS. With a Preface by 
THOMAS WENTWORTH Hiesinson. With a 
‘‘olored Frontispiece—Portrait of the Author 
in Costume—by Ke.Luiy, and over one hun- 
dred other illustrations. svo, $4.00. 

** For the originality of its idea, the physieal 
endurance and pluck necessary for its execu- 
tion, the dangers involved in it, and its own 
inherent interest, this bicycle trip round the 
world will pre ty ce rtainly remain unequaled 
in our time ’’—[Pall Mal! Gazette 


IN OLE YIRGINI 


NELSON PAGE 
burg’s Drowndin’, 
* No Hatd Pawn,’ 
$12 


“Mr. Page enjoys the reputation of baving 
written the most exquisite story of the war that 
has yet apoeared. . His storles have been felic 
itously charac te rized as ‘ variant tre atments of 
the same motr/,’ for which we feel no dispost 
tion to quarrel with Mr. Page, being eager to 
hear the tale as often as he may find ways to 
tell it, and grateful to him for such beautiful 
and faithful pictures ol a society now become 4 a 
portion and parcel of the irrevocable past.’ 
{Harper’s Magazine. 


SECOND SERIES 


OBITER DICTA. PYAUGUSTINE BIRRELT, 


Including Essays on Milton, 

Pope, Johnson, Burke, the Muse of History, 
Charles Lamb, E rerson, The Office of Liter- 
ature, Worn-out Types, (ambridge and the 
Poets, and Book Buying. Elzevir 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. 

/ collection of charming essays on Iterary 
and kindred topics as entertain\ng as their pred- 
ecessors, and which will without doubt attain 
an equal popularity. 

“The book is neat, apposite, clever, full of 
quaint allustons, happy thoughts, and apt un- 
tamiliar quotations.’’—[Boston Advertiser. 


Marse Chau, and other 
Stories By THOMAS 
Including Une’ Edin 
” Meh Lady, Ole’ Strac ted, 
>and Polly. Cloth, 12mo, 


** An original and delightful story ” 


THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE. 


By H. ©. BUNNER. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


“It shows in every page a true artistic feeling 
We value it not only for the neatness and grace 
of the style, but for the symmetry of the con- 
struction, just balance of sentiment, and an in 
definable beauty of tone which js perfectly 
sustained from the first page to the last.”— 
(N. Y. Tribune. 


Popular Books in Yellow Covers, 


LATEST ISSUES 





Cents. 
FacE TO Face... ‘a's 
STOCKTON. Tre CHRISTMAS 
Wreck and other stories.... . 


ROBERT GRANT 
FRANK R 


ia eclece 50 

GEORGE W CABLE. Dr Sry IER. "0 

A. A. HAYES. Tue Jesvit’s Rina .. 50 
J. T WHEELWRIGHT. A Cup OF THE 

CENTURY..... yrew@echustaacects Be 


*,* These books sor sale by ali bookseli-rs 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 wahtacbitebi: New York. 


EB. W. PECK & CO. 


No. 927 Broadway (bet. 2ist 
and 22d 8ts.), New York. 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
The celebrated Robinson 
dye that will positively 
not stain the feet or under 
clothing, The color is a 


or sent, 


care is needed to 


: preserve it, and the hose 
can be washed as tf white 













HE JUNE CENTURY 
contains some remark- 
ably interesting features, 
among them: College Boat- 
Racing (illustrated), by Ju- 


lian Hawthorne; A Visit to 


| Count Tolstoi (with portrait), 





by George Kennan, the Siberian 
traveler; How Food Nourishes the 
' Body, by Prof. Atwater; “Jack,” an 
illustrated story of gr at power, by 
a lizabeth Stuart Phelps; Peterborough 
‘athedral,witl Pennell? charming pi 
ures; War papers on the Wilderness 
and Spotsylvania (the Bloody Angle 
Education and Social Prog >» Pees 
T. Munger; and the Lincoln History, 
which gives the opinions of Lincoln 
and Douglas on the Dred Scott Case. 
‘There are also contributio1 ym Frank 
R.Stockton, E. E. Hale, Mrs. Burnett, 
Geo. | Lathroy nd ot 
Sold everywhere Pri ( its. 
THE CENTURY Ci New-York, 
SUMMER MUSIC 
FOR 
Q T ‘ 
SUMMER LEIS RE 
In the Cottage by the Sea tke—t Vv 
ain—restful how camaui e pleasantly 


with a mirturve of Musie and S ng. 


TAKE WITH YOU THERE 


The Good Old Songs we used to Sing 
Paper, #1. Bds., $1.25 115 Songs, Full Piano 
ac companiment. Sing them in‘ ihe Bright Kosy 
Morning,’ the * Stilly ight,” **Onm the Ocean 
Wave,” or by the *‘ Ingle Side.””. Not a poor song 
in the book 


= best of plano music is found in thenew PIANO 
‘LASSICS, or of easier graces in VOUNG 
PEOPL E’ = CLASSICS, each & First class 
Songs will be seen in SONG ¢€ LS S810, $!, and 
in BONG CLASSICS FOR LOW VOICES, 8 


. » } < #2, and also Gems of the 
Gems of St rauss Dance, $2, contain a large 
quantity of the most brilliant music extant 
r y e Wets .and College Songs, 5U cta 
W ar SONGS should be on band for °* i hed 
music, 


The Life of Franz Liszt * New Life of 


Mendelssohn, $1.5), are the newest of books of 
Musical Literature. Send for lists. 


Any book malied promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 


867 Broadway, N. Y. 


SONGS FOR THE TIMES! 


The Prohibition Bugle Cal 


HAWLEY 
Just what ts needed for these days of activity in 
the Temperance cause 
Price, $15 per 100 copies ; 
mall, Se. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chic ago 


single copies by 


ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by all Evangelical Denominations 
Sznp ror CaTALoGcuE. 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 Rieschar Gin BS 





LIFE OF 


HENRY ¥ wy WAG REE 
An Authentic and Complete 
! nie ration R Work from the Uradle to the Grave, Gut. 


lis all others LO tol. The Best and Cheapest. Splew 
} “dly illustrated Sells like wil ifire Distance no hindranos 





fend for Price List. 


Just too iene it 
For Anything! SAMANTHA 


retain HITS. COM 


















> he 


feo. 





50 cents a year, to WIDE AWAKE, 
$2.40. Sample copies of them all 
for 15 cents; of any one for 5. 
D. LorHrop Company, Boston. | 





Sunday-School Banners, An Wlustrated cir- 
eular and price-list sent on application by 
J. & R. Lamb, 8 Carmine Street, New York. t 


“ ar caer 


SOLD ONLY BY ~ 


BE self, and come out 







' think I have been pathy r of E you—sez I 


ADsick. and I can be 
His eye had hee 


tor we pay the Freight ar Terms Send fi r chr 
ave Sddrene SEAT ar Fi tg ee nm 140 Ugetiar a ty 


HAT SARATO A” 


TS. SELLS L FUN 


And it wuz anon that we s joe f 
ee. female a standi * kinder st edge of the 


a wi s, and Josiah anok n a seemil .. SS way 
and sez he 

“She don’t seem to have many clothes on, Samantha 

z1, “Hust anal, Se has prohat lept her 





rbs or sunthin, f hildren ar 
and she Sprung right 1 up out bed ome out to x 
,sOme mother wor } 
ER Andast spoke T ean we + ip oF ai down a side path away 
ym her 


he stopped s tun still. and sez he 
an 1 hel P her, Saman cha.’ " 

iah Allen, se I’ve lived with you, I don’t 
It would mor 
0 death if she should mistrust you had seen her 
+ geciton ¥ 


Mebby I ort te 





SUBSCRIPTION. 3 2 in spite int y almost voyaien ‘ ands cez he 
Inder excited like is standin’ stun still, as if s 

skairt. mebby there isa snake in front of her, or sunthin, or mebby she is took Pp raly I'd hetter go an = 
Sez I, in low, deep axents, “you stay richt where you be, Josiah Aller forward. and if we 


7, help, I will holler.” And finally he consented after a parley 


need 


as Iqotup to her I see sha wuznt a livre meat woman, hut a siatite 
ia op» the whirl of fashion at Saratoga, it takes off its ‘follies. flirtations, low neck dressing 


)) Filastre ing. 


dogs, hy ptor ree tobe, nning 


s etc., in the author’s inimitable mir‘h-provohing st 
Peonle crazy to get it Selling like Hot © mies 


tion tiki 
Price 82.50. AGENTS W ATED, Ar Dey to HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 





THE ANTI-SALOON REPUBLICANS. 


The mass-meeting of the Anti-Saloon Republicans 
which was held {n this city on Wednesday evening of 
last week was the occasion of some strong specehes. 
The meeting was held in Cooper Union, and the hall 
was about half filled. The audience applauded enthu- 
elastically whenever a strong point was made, and was 
evident’ y to a surprising extent in sympathy with Pro. 
hib!t’.on. 

Mr. Albert Griffin, of Kansas, Chairman of the 
Nations! Committee, called the meeting to order, and 
spoke briefiy and pointedly regarding the objects of the 
AnttSaloon’ Republican movement. He repudiated the 
charge that it had degenerated into a ‘‘ mere saloon” 
regulating and issue-dodging movement.” Its Jeaders 
were determined to force an isene, and that issue was 
the suppression of the saloon. They agreed to differ 
as to whether people shall drink at home or at the 
hotels ; but even drinking Republicans now realiazed 
that the saloon was an unmitigated evil. The Repub- 
lican party cannot hold the temperares people through 
another campaign unless it commits {teelf squarely on 
this issue. It is no longer safe for it to concillate the 
ssloon fmterests. ‘‘ Over the entrance of every Repub- 
ican primary must be inscribed the words, ‘No dram- 
8e)lers wanted here,’” 

At the conclusion of the Chairman’s remarks Judge 
Nosh Davis was introduced end was recelved with 
applaase. He began by comparing the attitude of the 
Democratic party toward slavery forty years ago with {ts 
attitude toward the saloon today. He said that a per- 
petual alliance had sgain been formed, and that the 
Democreey was now the open and avowed enemy of 
every temperance measure. Asa proof of this he c'ted 
the opposition of the New York Democrats to the Ved- 
der bill, which, sald the Judge, ‘‘ would have relieved 
tax-payers of one-third their State taxes.” 

Yn deceribing the evils which the dram-shop inflicts 
upon the nation, Judge Davis referred to the array of 
crimes which bad recently been committed aga!net tem- 
perance advocates. The Judge said that perhaps it was 
dangerous for him to allude to these outrages, ae the 
Democrats would accuse him of “ waving the bloody 
shirt.” He believed in waving the bloody shirt and 
appealing to the hearts of the people to put down the 
great curse of the saloon. At the same time he empha 
sized the necessity of accomplishing this reform through 
the Republican party. ‘‘ The Republican party,” ke 
said, “ stands for protection te American industries and 
protection for every man who eeeks onr shores, no mat- 
ter what sun has colored hisskin. For my own part I 
8m ready to say, ‘ Accursed be the hand that would tear 
it down !’” 

Ex Secretary Windom, the next epeaker, sald that the 
programme of the Anti-Saloon Republicans was ‘‘taxa- 
tion, restriction, prohibition,” according as the temper- 
ance sentiment in each Joeality made possible. ‘‘We shall 
abolish the evi] where we can, and where we cannot we 
shall diminish it to the extent of our ability.” He said 
that there were times when “‘ licensé ’’ meant complicity 
in the evils of the saloon, and there were other times 
when it did not mean complicity. ‘‘If any community 
is without saloons, and we vote to license a single one, 
we are particeps eriminis. But if, as in New York, 
there are ten thousand saloons in the community, and we 
Heense five thousand, we prohibit one-half, and leave 
the others just where they were before.” In conclusion, 
Mr. Windom said this country agafn had before it an 
“* irrepressible confitet.” ‘‘ It could not exist half slave 
and half free. It cannot exist half drunk and half 
sober. The temperance question to-day, like the slavery 
question in 1860, is no longer a question of individual 
reecue, but of national safety.” 

The last speech of the evening was made by Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt. He declared himself in favor of 
prohibition wherever it was possible. The Republican 
party must grant the people local option for the country 
districts and high license for the cittes. The one point 
in which Mr. Roosevelt appeared to differ from the 
previous speakers was In making a ‘‘sharp distinction 
between the men who sell beer and the men who eell 
whisky. ‘‘ Beer,” he said, ‘‘ is an enemy, rather thama 
friend, of whisky, and the beer men who cast in their 
lot with the whieky-sellers act most unwisely ; and, in 
my opinion, eo do those who, by legislation or otherwise, 
seek to confound the two classes.” 

In summing up the meeting, it may be said that the 
expressions of temperance sentiment were unusually 
strong and determined, but there was no intimation that 
any practical action would be taken in case the Repub. 
lican party refused to respond to the earnest solicita- 
tions. 

The committee having the meeting In ebarge received 
letters from a large number of Republican leaders all 
over the country. Among the expressions of sympathy 
which they contained were the following : 





Senator Hoar : 

“ If the Republican party be intrusted with the power of 
legislation anywhere, it should use that power to repress 
that school and nursery of vice and crime, the drinking 
saloon.”’ 


Senator Edmunds: 


“In populous cities, especially, I believe the saloons 
exert a greater direct influence upon election than the 
churches do, and of course always, or almost so, in favor of 
the least capable and worthy candidates. These saloons 
are, wherever they exist, the opposite of a blessing. In 
Vermont they were substantially exterminated many years 
since by a prohibitory law passed by a Republican Legisla- 
ture and enforced by a Republican people, by due course of 
law. learnestly hope that the Republican party in every 
State will in every practicable way wage warfare against 
the whole system.”’ 

Benator Wilson, of Iowa: 

“Tam in fall sympathy with the movement your com- 
mittee represents and in furtherance of which the sald 
meeting has been called, and J can but hope that the method 
adopted may prove most powerfully effective in ridding our 
country of the malign presence of the saloon and the curse 
of the liquor traffic.” 





THE WEEK. 

Considerable attention was attracted by the state 
ment of ‘‘The Evening Post” a few days ago that 
the enforcement of the Sunday closing law in this 
city had had no effect upon the number of arrests for 
drunkenness, The “ Post” compared the number of 
arrests for the first thres Sundays of Mav in 1886, when 
the law was a dead letter, and for the first three Sun- 
days of May, 1887, when it was more strictly enforced 
than for mauy years before. ‘‘ The remarkable feature 
of this showing,” sald the ‘‘ Post,” ‘‘is that there is 
scarcely any difference between the tota!s for the three 
Sundays under the two policies. The arrests of women 
thie month were thirteen fewer than a year ago, but 
those of men were eighteen more. so that the aggregate 
is almost identical—195 In the 1886 Sundays, and 200 In 
those of 1887—the slight increase corresponding with 
the normal increase in population ” 

The editors of The Christian Unfon were unwilling 
to belfeve that the closing of the saloons had made so 
little difference as the ‘‘ Post’s” figures indicated. A 
representative was therefore sent to the police head- 
quarters, and found that the ‘‘ Post’s” figures were as 
misleading as they were accurate. Instead of compar- 
ing the number of arrests np Msy, 1887, with those in 
May, 1886, when New York hd a different mayor and 
a more Jax administration, he compared the arrests for 
the three Sundays following the Mayor’s ‘‘ prohibition ” 
order with those for the three Sundays preceding it 
He found thet the number of men arrested had de- 
creased from 210 to 136 ard that the number of women 
bad decreased from 85 to 34, After all, the ‘* Sunday 
probibition ” does restrict. 


A correspondent writes us thst the efforts of the Law 
and Order League cf Lacrosse, Wis . to stop all Sunday 
treffic heve been svccessfil'so far as the groceries are con- 
cerned, but unsuccessful as regards the groggeries. 
Most of the cases brought before the courts by the Law 
and Order League were dismissed for want of evidence. 
Only two or three convictions 3 Were secured, 

The Convention of the United States Brewers’ Asso- 
clation, which was held ir B«!timore last week, adopted 
resolutions appropriating $5 000 for the assistance of the 
brewers of Michigan, $5 000 for the brewers of Texas, 
end $3 000 for the brewers of Tennessee, the money to 
be used in defeating tho efforte of the Prohibitionists 
in those States. Therum of $9 000 was also appropri- 
ated to the use of the Pub!fcation Committee. 

A Non-Partisan Probibitory Amendment State Con- 
vention was held in Detroit, Mich, last week. It was 
decided that local organizations should be formed in 
each county in the State. Evidently Michigan Prohtbl. 
tionists are not discouraged. 


A dispatch in the New York “ Tribune” annotinces 
that the Pennsylvania State L'quor League has {esued a 
cal] fora convention at Allentown on July 12 Thecall 
declares the High Licensé bill unconstitutional and un- 
just, and urges the liquor men everywhere to enroll and 
defeat their enemies. 

The thirty-third annual convention of the ‘ Right 
Worthy Grand Lodge of Good Templars” was held in 
Saratoga last week. 


The Portland (Matne) correspondent of the New York 
‘* Sun” reports that the enforcement of the new liquor law 
has resulted in a ‘‘ lamentable tragedy.” According to 
his report, an old soldier at Bar Mills was called to testify 
against one of his neighbors who had sold cider, and 
committed sulcide rather than do violence to hia ‘‘ high 
sense of honor.” After making as much as possible out 
of this sensation, he proceeds to tell about the general 
enforcement of the newlaw, and confesses that it is in 
a large degree accomplishing its object. He says : 

“The liquér now sold in Portland is disposed of in the 
most clandestine manner. At the hotels many of the guests 
bring their own stimulants with them, and get the landlords 








to provide them with tumblers, sugar, and ice water, and 
the services of the rowboys, without returning any com- 
pensation. City Marshal Hawker, of Portland, recently 
went to Ellsworth to see Internal Revenue Collector Red- 
man, who permitted him to transcribe from the records of 
his office the names of some 150 individuals in Portland 
who paid a liquor tax last year. High Sheriff McFadden, 
of Kennebec County, has also made a visit for the same 
purpose. 

“Tt is going to be serious business for those who contrib- 
ute to Uncle 8am’s liquor revenue, for the reason that the 
payment of a United States tax is to be taken as evidence 
prima facie of guilt. This is the time for the renewal of 
United States licenses for the new year, the old licenses 
having expired on the Ist inst. One hundred and eleven 
is the total number so far, against 319 issued last year at 
this time. Only a few apethecaries have paid the govern- 
ment tax.” 


The bill which was introduced into the New York 
Legislature to permit hotels and saloons to sell liquor on 
Sunday was defeated. The Vedder tax bill was passed, 
but vetoed by the Governor. 








A correspondent in Chicago writes us as follows : 


The crusade of the new city government on the most dis- 
reputable saloons and “ dives” is going on steadily. More 
or less extensive raids are made nearly every night. Some 
keepers of these places who had thought that the old order 
of things would continue indefinitely are finding ont that 
this is not a spasm of virtue. Theplacard ‘‘To Rent”? has 
taken the place of the sarcastic ‘Closed for a few days for 
repairs,’? which some bung out at first, while they closed 
the front door only. It is a surprise to many that there isa 
city government herein which political infinence does not 
procure freedom for vice and cover a multitude of sins. 


TABOR COLLEGE. 


Se BOR COLLEGE is in Southwestern Iowa, ten miles from 
Nebraska, twenty-four miles from Missouri. The fact 
that in these States, and in Kansas, Dakota, and Minnesota, 
there has been an increase of 2,536 post-offices in eight 
years—almost one a day—shows that it is near that part of 
the country which is increasing most rapidly in population. 
Tabor wae settled by a colony which has never shrunk from 
self-denial in building here a Christian lighthouse. Lookin 
upon Tabor on Sabbath morning, and as the bell rings for 
service you may see students, teachers, and the people 
generally all turning toward one church. There is need of 
more such examples in the smaller places East and West to 
show that the disciples of Christ are one. Thirty years of 
successful work in the academy and college have proved its 
right to be. 

At the opening of the college department in 1866 Deacon 
Gaston said: ‘‘ Brethren, I have felt that I was making 
property for this one object, to put into an institution where 
the young people who should be educated might go out into 
the world as Christians, ard I will now give from my capital 
all that can be spared. I will devote my income to the 
college ; and, if necessary to its success, 1 will put in every 
dollar I have and begin anew.’’ With property assessed at 
$4,004, real value possibly $10,000, he gave $2,000 and: a note 
for $2,000 more, with interest at eight per cent. Two years 
afterward he paid his note rather than see the college go 
in debt, though he borrowed the money at ten per cent. in 
order to do this. 

The first nineteen donors gave in cash and notes $17,400, 
which was sixty per cent. of the assessed value of their 
property. Fifty others gave with almost equal liberality, 
until the sum reached $30,000. And this in a village which 
then numbered less than three hundred souls. 

In any place where such colonists can be found there is 
room for a college. 

The college has fine buildings, an able faculty, an annual 
attendance of more than two hundred students. Money is 
needed. Some of the smaller needs are, $300 to complete 
the furnishings of the new library and reading-room ; abont 
#250 to enlarge and fit up rooms for chemical laboratory ; 
scholarships of from $350 to $1,000 each to aid students ; 
$1,000 to $1,500 to purchase apparatus ; money to purchase 
books, and to meet current expenses. A large increase of 
the endowment is essential to the most efficient work of the 
college, 

A Presbyterian elder gave his estimate of Tabor in the 
following words: ‘* The country owes more to the influence 
that has gone out from Tabor than to all other influences 
combined.”’ 

Fourteen years after the establishment of the college a 
committee appointed by the Congregational Association of 
Iowa said tn their report : ‘‘ Correspondence with graduates 
indicates that seven-eighths of them would never have taken 
a course of study except for Tabor College.” 

From forty to sixty have gone out each year to teach. 
Four have gone into foreign missionary work. Ninety-four 
per cent. of the graduates have been professing Christians. 

Has the East any responsibility in this work ? 

The West is rich in soll, in growing cities, in a youthful 
population. There are rich men in the West as well as at 
the East, but some of them live to get and hoard, and finan- 
cially the West is owned by the East. Onur railroads are 
owned by Eastern capitalists. Loan agents tell me that 
more than one-half the farms in Western Iowa are mort- 
gaged. The American Home Missionary Society has in 
sixty years put into its work west of Ohio $5,432,000, but a 
single corporation in a New England city held on the first 
of January, 1887, more than five times that amount of 
Western mortgages, and its loans to the West within a sin- 
gle year exceed by more than half a million dollars all that 
the American Home Missionary Society ever invested in the 
West, 
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| Under its influence both man and beast 


M®, TALMAGS ON THE POOL BILL, 


{fo bis remerks before the Governer on 
the Iver Pool bill, the Rev. T. DeWiit 
Talmage eald, among other things: ‘‘ We 
are bere on earnest business. We bad no 
special car to fetch us up. We are here 
backed by n> monetary enterprise that 
could make its hundreds ot thousands of 
dollars by the success of our miasfon. 
All of us are bury men, who have left 
our occupations and professions that we 
may put before you the earnest prayer of 
our beloved Commonwealth. We con- 
gratulate you upon having the opportu- 
nity, with yoursharp veto pen, of stabbing 
to the heart the most infamous bill that 
ever passed the Legisiature of the State of 
New York. While some of our repre- 
sentatives have, with all their might, 
fought back the measure, others have 
favored it, and for these last a day of 
judgment will come at the ballot-box 
when the people will rebuke the perfidy. 
We represent the moral sentiment of the 
State of New York. Behind us are 3,000 
ministers of the Gospel, and if each one 
of them represents 500 peop'e that makes a 
constituency of 1,500,000, But afar larger 
number than that, outside of the church, 
are just as vehement in antsgonizing this 
bill. The moral people of the Siate may 
not be in the mejority, but they hold the 
balance of power and they are worth 
listening to, I briefly answer the chief 
arguments in favor of this gambling 
enactment. It is declared that many 
prominent people have asked for it over 
their own signature. I answer that 
those gentlemen, 20 far aa I have been 
able to make inquiry, signed the 
the petition to oblige personal friends who 
told them that it was a bill to improve 
the breed of horses. Not one of them had 
any idea it proposed to legalizs gambling 
for thirty days or thirty minutes or thirty 
seconds, So far as I have heard from 
them, they deplore the use of their names 
for such base purposes, and would already 
have withdrawn them if such withdrawal 
would not have brought them into con- 
troversy. The moral eentiment of the 
State of New York is unantmous against 
this bill. Again, itis safd that the meas- 
ure is for equine improvement. I reply 
that the woret enemy of fine horses is the 
turf. Long ago the English Parlfament 
ceased going to the turf for dragoon and 
light horse cavalry. The turf never yet 
made one fine horse, while it has ruined a 
thousand. Does not our common sente 
rebuke the idea that the rushing of a horse 
around a track at breakneck speed 
could any more improve the breed of 
horses in general than the running of a 
man around our park at the rate of eight 
miles the hour could improve the breed of 
man? All the Dexters and Patchens and 
Goldsmith Maids and Flora Temples and 
Glenmores and Paroles of all the world 
never gave swifter hoof or more graceful) 
flanks or grander arch of neck to horse- 
dem. Thomas Hughes, the member of 
Parliament and the author of ‘Tom 
Brown and His Friends,’ hearing that a 
new turf enterprise was to be started in 
America, wrote: ‘ Heaven help you then, 
for of all the cankers of our civilization 
nothing approaches the unblushing mean- 
ness and raacality that holds its head up 
to the much-belauded British turf. It is 
quite true that a very considerable section 
of our aristocracy is on the turf, but with 
what result? Shall a man touch pitch 
and not be defiled ? There is not a man 
of them whose position and character 
have not been lowered by the connection, 
while in the ms jority of cases it ends in 
bringing down the standard of morality 
to that of blacklegs.” So said Thomas 
Hughes, neither a crank nora sentiment- 
alist, but a keen man of the world who 
had closely observed. Tho American and 
British. turf will yet: be placed. by ail 
civilized people with the bull fights of 
Spain and the bear baitings of the pit. 
The human race is of more importance 
than the horse race. But no kindness to 





the horse is the gambling race track. 


go down together neck and neck in the 
race of destruction. Dob not let the horse 

which has already been scourged anc 
overdriven and outraged quite enough, be 
harnessed to the gambling measure anc 

made to pull it through. My dear Gov 

ernor, in the name of all the good horse: 
of America—bay, black, chesinut, sorre) 

roan, and gray-—[ implore you put you 

foot on that measure, By others ft is 
argued that as gambling is a necessary 
evil, therefore we ought to regulate 1) 
rather than attempt toextirpate it. They 
say it is natural for some people to bet op 
horses. Well, it is natural for some 
people to burn houses, natural for some 
people to steal, natural for some people 
to commit aesault and battery. Shall we 
then change the law against arson, against 
theft, against asesult and battery, to sull 
the offenders? No, no. Common sense 
says, Don’t bend the law down to the 
morals of the people, but fetch the mor- 
als of the people up toward the law.” 








A BRAHMIN TRADITION. 


Of all European nations the Brahmins 
lave signalized the English alone with a 
doubtful compliment, for there is extant 
& tradition among them that certain Brab. 
min sages visited, in the dim long ago, 
England, and there created white men, 
whom they called Gandanas, or God fear 
ing men, but ultimately these sages became 
disgusted with the ancient Britons on 
account of their keeping parfahs as 
servants. The learned Brahmin who told 
me of this tradition failed, however, to 
{nform me who created the pariah, or 
human being of low degree. So particular 
are the Brahmins about the maintenance 
of their caste that the richer community 
only employ bereaved Brahmin widows 
or their poor relatives for the execution of 
their househo!d duties; and it must be 
said that, no matter how servile may be 
the position of a Brahmin ina Brahmin 
household, no insult is given, but the 
servitor is held in as much consideration 
asig the master. The lot of the Hindu 
widow is not a happy one, for the law 
prevents her from again entering the mar- 
riage state, and therefore she fs often com. 
pelled to work for her livelihood. The 
Brahminotical law, so arbitrary in other 
repects, is not the less here. Widows are 
compelled to wear white, to always keep 
their heads shaved and covered, but the 
dhoti form of dress is preserved, and even 
the doubtful pleasure of taking snuff {s 
withheld from them. 

It will be seen that the position of the 
Brahmin woman in South India {ts envi 
able to that of her sister in Nor:h Indla 
Though she ts not regarded as an equal, 
she {is a little better than a chattel. The 
average Hindu mind cannot recelve a 
woman as a human being possessed of 
soul and sensibility. Though she ipfiu- 
ences the aspirations of her children, 
shapes their destinies, yet she is with 
held from sharing their triumphs or 
their pleasures, Feelings akin to pity 
arise in the English breast, or rather indig. 
nation, a8 when, passing through the 
native villages, he sees engaged in severe 
toll the women, while the men, squatting 
on the ground before thelr houses, enjoy 
in the cool of the eventide the songs of 
the wandering minstre] or the latest mar- 
vel from the lips of the professional story- 
telier. It is reported that the most crue} 
in their treatment of the women are the 
lengars, who claim for themselves more 
than ordinary attributes. The European 
ig to him no lees an object of contempt 
than a parfah, and when the Iengar talks 
with a Griffio (as a newly arrived English- 
man in Inala fa called) he does not show 
his disdain, for fastidious Brahmios, when 
they speak to a Sudra or a Kuropean, are 
accustomed to place the hand on the stom- 
ach, and, catching the holy thread, present 
the back of the hand to the person ad- 
dressed, and at the close of the conversa- 
tion, by a rotary motion, they display the 
palm. To those who choose to regard 
this as an insult it is such. 


The Brahmina‘is a bundle of extmants | 


nary contradictions. Witness him buying 


8 load of wood from a pariah. He hails 


the unfortunate creature, who, setting 

cown his burden, edges away while the 

Brabmin examines it. The Brahmin then 

moves away. The pariah approaches the 

wood, and, with his hands before his 

nouth, lest hfs breath touch the person of 

the august purchaser, he concludes the | 
sale. No parlah uses the public highway, | 
made by British money and under British 

supervision, while a noble Brahmin passes. | 
Brabmin youth are beset from their birth | 
with tedious restrictions ; the dignity of | 
their race and thelr own dignity is «| 
theme which never tires with their par | 
ents. Perhaps their only Juxury is that 

Of taking snuff, andin this even the law 

interferes and lays down a certain age 

when they may begin ; to a bachelor this 

pleasure is prohibited ; snuff-taking can 

only begin with matrimony.—[San Fran- 

cisco Chronicle. 








WEALTH OF OLD ROMANS. 


According to Cic ro, the debts of Milo 
amounted to about twenty-eight million 
dollars ; Julius Cesar, when setting out 
for Spain, is reported to have said himself 
that he was ten millions worse than noth 
iog. When he fivally went to Rome, 
after crossing the Rubicon, he took from 
the publie treasury five million five 
hundred thousand dollars, but at the end 
of the civil war put twenty-four million 
pounds in it. He purchased the friend- 
ship of Curlo with a bribe of two million 
five hundred tnousand, and of the consu! 
L. Paulus with half that eum. Croesus 
was worth in real estate over eight million 
dollars, and about as much in money, 
furniture, and slaves. Seneca was worth 
over twenty milifons; Lentulus, the 
augur, over sixteen millfons. Augustus 
realized by the testament of his friends 
over one hundred and sixty-one millions. 
Tiberius left at his death nearly one 
hundred millions, which Caligula spent 
in less than one year, and Vespasian at his 
succession said that he required for the 
support of the state over $1 614 000 000. 
Nevertheless, though greatly enriched by 
her conq:ests, imperis] Rome never came 
into the full inheritance of the high wealth 
of the East, and the larger quantity of the 
prectcus metals must have remained ex- 
eluded from the calculations of ancient 
historfans. 








A GIANT CHESTNUT TREE. 


Oo the farm of John Quinther, in 
Rockland township, Berks County, Penn- 
sylvania, a chestnut tree was recently cut 
down which for tiz3 is probably not 
excelled in the State. It measured 40} 
feet in circumferenca, 10 feet 2 inches 
across the butt, and yielded 12 cords of 
firewood. It was solid to the core yet, 
and only last season a crop of about three 
and one-half bushels of chestnuts was 
secured from it. The concentric rings in 
the wood were clearly marked, and, pos- 
sessing an inquiring mind, the owner 
counted them, and this established the 
fact that the tree sprang up from the 
parent chestnut about 230 years ago. The 
most remarkable fact in connection with 
the old forest monarch, however, was the 
discovery, in splitting it up, of a small 
hollow metal tube, solidly imbedded in 
the wood of the trunk, about three feet 
inward from the outer surface. and which, 
upon examination, was found to contain 
a strip of paper, on which was written, 
with ink. in German. the following in- 
scription: ‘Johann Jacob Walter, Tu- 
binven, Kingdom of Wurtenber, Anno 
1765.” The supposition is that the tube 
was, for some mysterious purpose, hid in 
the tree, when of ordinary size, by boring 
{nto it with an augur, and then plugging 
it up, and that afterward the puncture 
was grown over —[ Philadelphia Call 
STRESS CREEK. 

DIED. 


At Savannah, Ga, May 23, of typhoid fever 
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Ladies Suzts. 


Ladies who are unable to examine 
our stock of these goods personally, 
would find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. The most com- 
plete information furnished, and care- 
ful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & zoth Street, N. Y. 





Boys and Girls 


Open Air Sports 


We have all kinds of goods 
suitable — Canvas and 
Lawn Tennis Shoes—Fancy 
Hats—“ Princess of 
Wales” Caps—‘ Knockabout” 
Suits 
“ Davenport Stripes "—J]ersey 


Flannel 


Hats—Lawn Tennis 





Susan, wife of Leonard . Woolsey Bacon, former: 
ly of Norwich,; Conn. — 


Stripe Shirts and Waists—in 
fact everything from Flats to 
Shoes, in a variety of styles 
only to be found at our estab- 
lishment. 

It’s just the place to fit the 
Children out for the Country. 


BEST&CO 


and 62 West 23d St. 
“ Liliputian Bazaar.” 
= oom — | 
Mail orders have special care. 


Oh! for a Mat 


that won’t get all full of mud, or all 
wet, or frozen stiff, or useless in a few 





weeks. That’s just what the Hart- 
man Steel Wire Door Mat is made for 
—to overcome all these annoyances. 


Cleans dirty shoes like a flash, is neat, 
strong, self-cleaning, pretty near ever- 
lasting and don’t cost much. You 
ought to have one rightaway. Drop 
in to your dealer’s and look at them. 
If he don’t keep them drop a postal to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress St., Boston; 88 Chambers St., 
New York; 103 Dearborn St., CH1caGo. 


Just the thing for residences, stores, 
offices, hotels, cars, ete, 











Those answering an Advertisement wi. 
sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser ama 
Publisher by stating that they saw (aw 
Advertisement in The Christian Union” 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Two Sorts or Criticism.—A wide-awake Chicago 
musical journal, ‘‘ The Indicator,” recently compared 
two typical styles of musical criticism in a way that will 
appeal to a large number of people to whom the pro- 
fessional jargon is a poser. Says the ‘‘ Indicator :” 


** Madame Madeleine Schiller has been giving a series of 
piano recitals in Boston, and the erudite critic of the 
esteemed ‘Home Journal’ thus writes of her playing: 
* While in these recitals the conceptional versatility of Mme. 
Schiller has been subjected to an ordeal well calculated to 
promote animated discussion among connoisseurs, it is 
equally true that her audiences, which have generously repre 
sented the ¢/ite of our city, and pianoforte students as well, 
have been unusually responsive and unanimous in appland- 
ing her ability... . It is true that in the reckless and 
passionate transports that were so noticeable in her per- 
formance of the allegro movements of Beethoven’s Sonata 
appassionata, she did not preserve that clearness of reason 
that one had aright to expect from an artiste of her rare 
intelligence, and we must also take exception to the reticent, 
fastidious, and over-sentimental tendencies that we expe- 
rienced from her rendering of the andante con moto; but 
the sensibility and imaginative power of her entire perform- 
ance, howsoever misdirected, were none the less wonderful. 
. . . Sbe plaved the fugue, indeed, as though it had all of 
the monophonic characteristics of a nocturne, while the 
inhering charm of its polyphonic content was submitted to 
a most cloying and illegitimate kind of treatment.’ 

‘* This is the Boston style of criticism, and we like it. It 
shows that the writer knows what he is talking about. He 
is a musician and he has an extensive vocabulary. How 
different is our Western style ! and yet it is quite as express- 
ive. Outin these diggings the critics would have said: 
‘Mrs. Schiller played to a big crowd, and sheis no slouch of 
an ivory-pawer.’ Each style has its advantages.’’ 


The same journal also has printed recently a para- 
graph concerning the modern craze for the banjo, which 
has in it a suggestion that it would be well for some of 
our young women to follow : 


“Tt is singular that musical crazes should arise in Amer- 
ica which place the lowest order of music beside the highest. 
The recent craze for banjo music is a case in point. Only 
a short time ago this barbaric instrument was found in 
fashionable drawing-rooms, where one might expect to hear 
the music of Beethoven or Mozart rather than the tonic and 
dominant puerilities of the African instrument. This craze 
having passed away, a better instrument is taking its place 
—the Spanish mandolin. Since this is an improvement at 
least, we will not quarrel with the change; bnt, if instru- 
ments of the string family (without bow) must be used in 
the drawing-room, why cannot the pleasant old fashion of 
the harp return’ This instrument, withthe Erard improve- 
ment, would be at least an artistic one; and a lady looks 
much more graceful posed at a harp than ateither banjo or 
mandolin. If this is too much to hope for, then let us at 
least have the zither, the legitimate descendant of the lute 
and theorbo, of which poets have sung innumerable praises. 
The zither is easy to comprehend, sweet in its effects, good 
as an accompaniment to voice, but is a capricious instrn- 
ment withal, being easily affected by changes of atmosphere, 
and sounding best in adry, clear air. Let us hope that the 
future may bring us harp and zither in place of mandolin 
and banjo as the outcome of the fashionable, drawing-room 
music craze.”’ 





The Yonkers Glee Club gave an interesting concert 
op Monday evening of last week, the programme of 
which was noticeable for having included Mendelssohn's 
** Walpurgis-nacht” music. This delightful work was 
admirably sung by both principals and chorus, and the 
orchestral accompaniment was carefully played, the 
entire body of performers being under the direction of 
Mr. Cortada, who elio has charge of the New York 
Choral Club, an organization similar to the Yonkers 
Club. A number of part songs were sung, and the pro- 
gramme was still further varied by several solos and 
separate orchestral numbers. 





Since the Boston Symphony Orchestra has been under 
the direction of Mr. William Gericke, his name has been 
a familiar one to all lovers of music. For the follow- 
ing fects concerning his life we are indebted to an ex- 
change : 

‘“* Mr. Gericke is a native of Austria, and was born in 
1855, in a village in Styria, Schwanberg, where his father 
wes a merchant. Lis talent was of precocious develop- 
ment, and even as a child he astonished the villagers by his 
performances on different musicalinetrnments. Hebecame 
a choir boy in the village church, and began the study of 
the p‘ano, baving for practice an ancient espinet of five 
octaves compass, with black keys and white sharps. Atthe 
age of ten he began the study of the vioiin, and when eleven 
years old he was instructed in organ-play/ng, succeeding so 
well that he was made church organist. He s'udied the 
flate and the born, and used all the mueic- paper in the 
village in his essays at composition. As is usual with 
talented children, bis parents d clined to enconrage bis 
musical predilections. and wished him to become a school 
teacher. While at college at Gratz he chanced to meet an 
orchestra player who exbibited to the lad the first orchestral 
score he had ever seen tbat of the first act of ‘ William 
Tell.’ Young Gericke astonished the older musician by the 
facility with which be comprehended Rossini’s instramenta- 





tion, and he was advised to study to become a director. 
Means to gratify this ambition were furnished by influential 
friends, and Gericke went to the Vienna Conservatory, where 
he was installed as the protégé of the Court Director 
Dessoff, whose colleague he was destined to become. He 
studied all branches of the art, and devoted himself assidu- 
ously to composition, writing songs, sonatas, and chamber 
musicin profusion. His health broke down from overwork, 
and he left Vienna to accept a position of orchestra director 
of the Larbach City Theater. It was, therefore, in 1865 that 
his career as Kapellmeister began. In 1874 he was created 
Court Director of the Vienna Opera, where he was intimate- 
ly associated with Hans Richter. In 1880, in addition to his 
other duties, Mr. Gericke accepted the position of conduct- 
or of the Society of Friends of Music in Vienna, in which 
position he was highly successful. In 1884, Mr. Higginson, 
the organizer of the Boston Symphony (rchestra, visited 
Vienna in search of a director. He made the acquaintance 
of Gericke, and engaged him for the important position of 
which he is at present the incumbent.” 





Luke Fildes, the English artist, who has recently been 
made a Royal Academician, will by some people be re- 
membered chiefly because of his connection with 
Dickens, This relationship between the two men was 
brought about in an odd way. Here js the story as re- 
lated in a paragraph which is now going the rounds of 
the press: ‘‘ In the early years of the London ‘ Graphic,’ 
Fildes, a young and unknown man, sold toita page 
drawing of a houseless and hungry mob waiting ata 
workhouse door for admission for the night. It wes a 
romber, tragic picture, full of character and power. 
Quite accidentally, the policeman standing guard over 
tne rabble was made a most striking likeness of Dickens. 
This attracted the novelist’s attention, and led to his 
giving the artist the commission to fllustrate ‘The Mys- 
tery of Edwin Drood,’ whose publication began in 
numbers soon after. Fildes made some superb pictures 
to thisbook. He was, indeed, the first man to bring the 
true realism to bear on book {llustration in England. 
He bas grown and prospered since then, and deserves 
the R. A. he is now privileged to carry with his name.” 








MISSION WORK IN CHICAGO. 


HE life and annual members of the Chicago City 

Missionary Society met lately to hear reports of what 
had been done and to devise means for further prosecut- 
ing the work. This Society, which is the instrument of 
the Congregational churches in Chicago and vicinity for 
cultivating the vast missionary field in which we live, 
has now been in existence a little over four years, in 
which time it has expended about $50 000, and {s under 
tbe efficient superintendency of the Rev. J. C. Arm- 
strong. One part of its work is aiding feeble churches 
in needy neighborhoods in their emergencies, elther of 
youth or of such achange of population as to render 
them mission flelds. One ‘‘ parish” has so changed 
within a year or two that now there {fs an average of 
only one English speaking and Protestant family out of 
every seventeen, and others are very similarly situated 
The past year the Soclety has helped maintain preach- 
ing and Sunday-schools at twelve different points, and 
there is room for it to do many times as much if {it had 
the means. Its annual income {fs about $12,000 Each 
year it has almed to take up some one weak church (or 
more than one) and bring it to self support. Returns are 
already coming in from its investments at Lake View 
and Bethany and Englewood. 

The other part of its work is among the 40 000 Bohe 
misns in Chicago—about one-tenth of all in America. 
It is the only work exclusively Bohemian done by the 
Protestants. As Deacon C. F. Gates, who gives to it 
largely of his time and money and thought, sald, 
‘* This is not Congregationalism, but it is work for the 
salvation of the city.” The room in which the mission 
is now conducted was formerly a saloon, and will ac- 
commodate only about 250, whereas 1 000 might east!y 
be reached. It is overcrowded, and has no ventilation. 
The directors were instructed to appoint a committee to 
secure $20,000 for equipping this mission with a sulta. 
ble building and for carrying it on the nex: year, and 
‘to keep at work until the money was raised.” Insuch 
an undertaking every citizen and property owner ought 
to be interested. Mr. Adams, who was for ten years a 
missionary at Prague, has now conducted this home 
mission in a foreign tongue for over two years, holding 
five services each Sunday and other services during the 
week. Within a few months he bas established a Bo- 
hemian monthly religious newspaper, which is already 
{o circulation in several States, and is the only paper, 
aside from organs of the Anarchists, which the B»hemi- 
ans bave. A gentieman in New York has gu-ranteed 
its expenses fur a limited time. Mr Adams is confident 
that if a pews column could be added and the paper is 
sued weekly {t would havea large circula'ion aad be pre- 
ferred to the papers which rail at religion and at prop- 
erty. What better investment could be made in these 
days wheo ignorance is inaugurating strikes avd para- 
lyzing business ? Pn 





Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*,.* Restricted to pnnlicationus of the last three n 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


R poy Ws RECOLLECTIONS. 
clo 


By Henry B. Stanton. i2mo 


EPISODES IN A LiFe oF. ADVENTURE. By Laurence Oli 
phant, Author of“ Ha “6 —— “Altiora Peto,” “China 
and Japan,” etc. A oy ec cloth, $1.2 


THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND RUSSIAN DISSENT: Com- 
Fries Urthodoxy, Dissent, pas Erratic Sects. By Albert 
eard. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75 


H. RIDER HAGGARD's WORKS. Neat Library Fdition. 
16mo, half cloth, ¥ cents each. “She.” Tlustrated.—* King Solo- 
mon’s Mines.”— “Jess.” —* Dawn.” 


Tam. ELA MINGS FEATHER. By Kirk Munroe, author of 
me &e. Tllustrated. Square 16mo, orname ntal ¢ loth, $1. 
In ‘aan r 3 Y oung People Sertes. 


CHARL RS. READE, D.©.L., DRAMATIST, NOVELIST, 
JOURNALIST. A Memoir Compile da Chiefly from his Lite rary 
Remains. Charles L. Reade and the Rev. Compton Reade. 
With portrait, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


SABINA ZEMBRA. A Novel. By Willfam Bleck, author of “A 
Princess of Thule,” &c. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. In Harper's Library 
Edition of William Biack’s Novels. 


THE WOODLANDERR. A Novel. By Thomas Hardy, author of 
* The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid,” “A Laodicean,” &c 
16mo, half cloth, 75 cents. 


WARBTE LAND WANDE RINGS By Charles ©. Abbott, M.D., 
— of “Upland and Meadow,” &c. 12mo, ornamental cloth, 
1 


OUTLINES OF INTERNATIONA! LAW, With an Account 
of ita Origin and Sources and of its Historical Development. By 
George B Davis,U.8.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


, 
THE STARTLING EXPLOITS OF DR. J. B. QUIES, 
From the Freuch of PauiCéliére. By Mra. Cashel Hoey and Mr, 
John Lillie. Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, $1.75 


=PRINGHAVEN. A Tale of the Great War. 
author of “ Lorna Doone.” &c. Tllustrated. 


RALDINE. AND OTHER TALES. 


Ry R, D. Blackmore, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By Karl Erdmann Fdler. 


Transiated from the German by the Earl of Lytton. 1l6mo, 
half cloth, 75 cents. 
ILATFA ; or, Life in Modern Palestine. By Laurence Oliphant. 


author of ‘Episodes in a Life of Adventure.” Altlora Peto.” 
“Pieeadilly,” &c, ae with Introduction, by Charles A. Dana. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.74. 


HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL ART. By Dr. Franz von Reber. 
Translated and Augmented by Joseph Thacher Clarke. With 
422 Dlustrations and a Glossary of Technical Terms. ‘vo, cloth, 


$5. 


Y¥ROM THE FORECASTLE TO THF CABIN By Captain 
S. Samuels. Illustrated. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.4). (Third edition.) 


A TRAMP TRIP. _ How to See Europe on Fifty Centaa Day. Ry 
Lee Meriwether. With portrait. 12mo, ornamental cloth, $1.25. 
Thira edition.) 


BEN-HUR A Tale of the Christ. 
$1.5. New edition. 185th thousan 


Hi ARreE S HANDY SERIES AND HARPER’S FRANK. 
LIN SQUARE LIBR . _New Nambers Issued Weekly. 
Lists sent free on fon eh Ay to Harper & Brothers. 


ny Lew Wallace. 16mo, cloth, 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers. or will be sent by 
HARPER & Broturrs, postpaid, toany part of the United States and 
Canada, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent to any address on recetpt of ten cents in 
stamps for postage. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
New York. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Boston. 
PANTS. A Sketch of his Life Yn Works. Ky May Alden Ward. 
voL, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.‘ 


DANTE AND HIS CIRCLE. Ry Dante Gabriel RossettL A new 
American edition, 1 vol,, 12mo, cloth, gilt. Price, $2 


bd ApTS GABRIEL ROSSETTUS COLLECTED WORKS : 
Poems and Prose, Edited, with Preface and Notes, by Willlem 
M. Rossetti. 2 vols, 12mo, cloth, gilt. Price, $6. 


BETW BEN m,. HILES 
SOF H.’’) 


A Collection of Stories. By Helen Jack 
- lvol, 16mo, cloth. 


Price, $1.25. 

MES. SIDDONS (The Actress). Nina A. Kennard, author of 
“ Rachel Félix.” The fifteenth volume in the “ Famous Women 
Series.” 12m», cloth, Price, $1 


LONDON OF aay. An Illustrated Handbook for the Sea 
son. 1887. By Charles Eyre Parson. 12mo, $1. 


A WEEK Fd AY FROM TIME. 16mo. 
Price, $1.3 


CRAC pn JOE. 16mo, brown cloth. Price, $1. 
eleventh volume in the third “‘ No Name tertea.” 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. A novel. 
dith. English cloth, uncut. Price, $2. 


Tas AL KAHEST. 
French style. Price 


Tasteful cover. 
It makes the 


By George Mere 


ie de Balzac. 12mo, half morocco, 
50. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


THESUNNY “IDE OF SHADOW. Revertes of a Convalescent. 
By Mrs. 8.G.W. Benj min. I vol., 16mo, $1. 


LETTERS OF HORATIO GREEnouen TO HIS 


BROTHER. HENRY GREENOUGH. With Biographical 
Sketches. and some ( ‘ontemporary Fi eae spondence. Edited by 
Frances Booth Greenough. 1 vol.,i2mo. With portrait. $1. 
NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS: Myths and Legends of 
the Old fantation. By Joel © handler Herris, author of 


‘Uncle Remus: his Songs and Sayings,” “ At Teazue Poteet’s,” 
ete. 1 vol, 16mo, illustrated, paper covers, 5) cts. 


FIN; AL MEMORIALS OF HEYRY WADSWORTH LONG- 

FELLOW. By Samuel Longfellow, Author of “Life of Henry 

Ww: adsworth Longfellow,” etc. | vol . 8vo. Uniform with the 
“Life.” With two new steel plates, and other illustrations. $3. 


THE DEVIL'S HAT. By Melville Philips. 1 vol., 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWSOFA LIFE. 
y Madeleine Vinton Dahigren. i2mo. $i 5% 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th &t., 


i2mo, #1 


A Southern Romance, 


New York. 


HENRY (LAY. Vols. XV. and ae to Serieaz of Arm 
men. By Carl Schurz. 2 vols., $2 %& petone: Sane 


CONNECTICUT. Vol. 10 of ek van Co 
elexander Johaston. With Map. 81 ys wenwetie, ty 


COLONIAL BS LLADSs, SOS NETS. nei 
by Margaret J Preston. §1 OTHER VERSE. 
WAS SH‘\K**PEARE “u PL EIGH? AC 
two nt. nglements. di ed by Justin Winsor, ‘Umetnan ef den 
vard University. 75 cents 
THE Wonks OF JOH™S MARSTON, Edired b ’ 
, Of the british Mureum. hr Ubree volumea, - #1. ee 
% ‘tor the set; Large-paper edition, $12 
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FINANCIAL. 


The feeling is growing that a steady 
and absorbing demand for our securities 
and shares exists from the other side of 
the ocean. There has been a fitful move- 
ment at various times during the past 
twelve months indicating an impulsive 
demand, but that movement seems now 
to have crystallized into a purpose among 
investors there to permanently hold for 
income a large proportion of American 
rallway debentures, and to curtail Euro. 
pean holdings. What has led to this more 
permanent policy on the part of Euro- 
pean capitalists and investors is not so easy 
to define, but there are some plain reasons 
why this conviction should control finan- 
cial circles there ; they are reasons that 
have been growing wiih the military 
preparations of the past five years, 
and are undoubtedly based on the 
very extraordinary war expenditures 
all over Europe, occasioning the increase 
of national indebtedness with every Euro- 
pean government, and impoverishing the 
countries by reducing, by military conscrip- 
tion, the army of producers, while adding 
to the vast army of idle men so drafted. 
This war preparation, too, unsettles 
business, embarrasses manufacturers, and 
leads to undefined apprehensions as to 
what may be the final outcome of {t all 
Capitalists and enterprise are paralyzed 
always by such a threatening element, and 
the scale on which these preparations are 
being made indicates that the crisis, when 
when it does come, will involve a general 
convulsion. These, perhaps, are the 
primal reasons why investors are conclud- 
ing that safety of capital and funds may 
be more surely found here than in the 
midst of such momentous and perilous 
possibilities, These extraordinary ex- 
penditures, too, are accompanied by 
a strain on government credits all 
over Europe. [In the place of a rapid 
curtailment of government indebtedness, 
as witnessed here, in our national debt, 
we see a new, rapid, and almost appalling 
issue in European national debentures. 
We also are witnessing an extraordinary 
emigration to this country. Every laborer 
coming here takes from the bone and 
sinew of the Old World, which, with the 
natural resources, constitute the founda- 
tion of all wealth. There would have 
been a more pronounced disposition on 
the part of forelgn capitalists in their 
search here for good security in railway 
debentures had not the Inter-State law 
cast a temporary shadow over all railway 
interests. The fear that railways might 
suffer from this law still exists, in a meas- 
ure, both here and abroad, but it has 
greatly diminished since the Aoril and 
May returns of railway earnings have 
seemed to remove all reason for such fear. 
That this movement of capital has taken 
place during the past ten months to May 
1 is easily demonstrated in the figures rep 
resenting the comparative exports and 
imports of merchandise and specie, The. 
balance of foreign merchandise traffic for 
the ten months named is only $52,560,259 
in our favor. Now, as freights and in- 
surance of merchandise together amount 
to nearly or quite $100,000,000 a year in 
our foreign trade, and as these are both 
pald abroad almost entirely, it follows 
that we should have about fifty million 
dollars to pay in balance of exchange to 
the other side unless something else en- 
tered into our exchanges; and the fact 
that something else has thus entered in 
is demonstrated from the fact that, instead 
of our having sent specie abroad during 
the ten months named, we have imported 
in specie and bullion a balance of about 
$25,000,000. Here, then, are $75,000 000 
to be accounted for in our foreign traffic. 
There is no other considerable element to 
enter into our exchanges excepting the 
one of securities ; it{s clear, then, that a 


balance of funds equal to about $75,000,- 
000 has been sent over here and invested 
in one way and another in our markets 
for stocks, bonds, security loans, lands, 
mortgages, etc. The movement is clear 
and unmistakeble, and seems to be 





steadily progressing; and it is not 
strange, for reasons given below, why this 
movement has gained such proportions. 
We believe it is going to continue, at least 
80 long as the prosperity of our railway 
corporations is so unquestionable as it 1s 
now, and the growth of our industries 
and domestic production so vast and 
promising. The fron trade is distinctly 
better than in March or April. The coal 
trade is every way satisfactory to the pro- 
ducing interests. The great increase of 
railway traffic points unmistakabiy, to- 
gether with the reports of domestic ex- 
changes in large cities, to the large in- 
crease in the volume of general home 
trade over the trade of the past three years 
during the same period. 

Our exports and imports for April show 
against us during the month, for reasons 
named in our last week’s column. The 
third week in May reports, thus far, of 
railway earnings are remarkable. Thirty- 
eight railway reports for the week named 
exhibit an increase of $319,481 over the 
same roads for the corresponding week of 
1886, which is equal to fifteen per cent. 
Comment is quite unnecessary. The bank 
statement is as follows : 


Specie, decrease.............4+ 683,400 
Legal tenders, increase......... 1,007,200 
Deposits, decrease............. 3,195,200 


Reserve, increase.......... ..+ 1,122,400 
This Jeaves the surplus reserve at over 
$5 000,000, with money rates here about 
four and a half per cent. oncsll. In 
London the rate for money is one per cent. 
Next week we shall have more to say 
about this new enterprise to make a 

public market for silver certificates. 
WALL STREET, 


A CANNY SCOTCHMAN, 


One day at Blair Athol, the Duke of 
Athol, having entertained a large party at 
dinner, produced in the evening many 
curlous and interesting family relics for 
their inspection, among them a small 
watch which had belonged to Caarles 
Stuart, and had been given by him to one 
of the Duke’s ancestors. When the com- 
pany were on the point of departing, the 
watch was suddenly missed, and was 
searched for in vain upon the table and 
about the apartments, The Duke was 
exceedingly vexed, and declared that of 
all the articles he had exhibited, the lost 
watch was the one he most valued. The 
guests naturally became uncomfortable, 
and eyed each other suspiciously. No 
person was present, however, who could 
possibly be suspected, and courtesy for- 
bade any further step than the marked 
expression of the noble host’s extreme an- 
noyance and distress. The guests de- 
parted for their homes in an unenviable 
state of mind, and the mysterious disap- 
pearance of the royal relic was a subject 
of discussion for severa] months in society. 
A year afterward, the Duke being again 
at Blair Athol, while dressing for dinner, 
felt in the breast-pocket of a coat which 
his valet handed to him something which 
proved to be the missing watch. ‘‘ Why,” 
exclaimed his Grace, ‘‘ here's the watch 
we hunted in vain for everywhere last 
year!” ‘‘ Yes, sir,” replied the valet, 
gravely; “I saw your Grace put it in 
your pocket.” ‘‘ You saw me put it in 
my pocket, and never mentioned it! Why 
didn’t you speak at once and prevent all 
that trouble and unpleasant feeling ?” ‘‘I 
didna ken what might hae been your 
Grace’s intentions,” was the reply of the 
faithful and discreet Highlander, who saw 
everything, but said nothing unless he 
was directly interrogated.—[Scotch Amer- 
ican. 








Tue WHOLE Wor ip Hears. —Church 
bells seem to be a very important part of 
a missionary's outfit, for they are in 
demand in all quarters of the globe. Last 
week orders were received at the Clinton 
H. Meneely foundry for the shipment of 
church bells to Mexico, Turkey, and 
Japan. The bell for Japan is to accompany 
the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Scudder, who 
was formerly a missionary in India and 
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later pastor of prominent churches in 
Brooklyn and Chicago, and who {s now to 
engage in mission workin Japan. His 
brother, the Rev. Dr. William W. Scud- 
der, who married a lady of this city, is a 
missionary in India, and when he recently 
returned to that country he took a church 
bell with him. A peal has just been 
shipped to a church in the {nterfor of 
Central America, and orders are in hand 
for the shipment of two bells to mission 
churches in Africa. Troy, surely, 1s 
doing its part to call all the inhabitants 
of the whole world to worship.—jTroy 
Times. 








A PALACE ON WHEELS. — The new 
Pullman vestibuled train, which has been 
on exhibition at the Van Buren Street 
station of the Illinois Central Railway 
Company for the past two days, has been 
a revelation for thousands of people. On 
Wednesday the number of visitors was 
in the neighborhood of 12,000, while yes- 
terday the number reached 15,000. The 
train is composed of five cars all under 
one roof—a dining-room, library, smok- 
ing-room, and bathroom. The appoint- 
ments of these apartments are simply 
superb. The upholstery is of the finest, 
while the woodwork, which is bird’s- 
eye maple highly polished, {s unsurpassed 
for its richbeauty. The whole construction 
is a revelation in railway architecture. 
The feature which will recommend itself 
most gractously to travelers who love the 
luxuries of a well-appointed home is that 
all the requisites to this end can be enjoyed 
on this train without going into the open 
alr while passing from car to car. In 
short, it is a moving palace under one 
roof. A number of distinguished citt- 
zens of Chicago will make an excursion 
on this train to-day.—| Exchange. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
Paldin (Cash) *4/000:000 


DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent.. running ten years, and based 
exclusively upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in 
trust by the American Loan and Trust Company of 
New York for the benefit of the bondholders. Their 
safety, time to run, and rate of interest make them 
the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES. 
NEW YORE. 28 B’way. | PHILADA., 112 8. 4th St.'{ 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street | KANSAS CITY,7th &Del.S8t. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


NVESTORS 


Call or write for Pamphlet entitled 


TEN YEARS’ E XPERIENCE 
IN WESTERN MORTGAGES, 


$9,000,000 


loaned without loss to any investor. 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


160 | BROADW AY, NEW YORK. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Cor. 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou 
pons collected. We havea very large list of prop 
erty in St. Paul and its environs, Reference: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 











THOS. COCHRAN, JR. S1Las B. WALSH. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 
St. Paul, Minn., 


Have loaned for Eastern correspondents upon mort 
gage security upon improved property in St. Paul 
and other cities of Minnesota for eighteen years. 
Send for ‘their ' pamphlet. 


Died ar i : 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 
a Offer strictly choice First Mortgage Loans bear- @ 
@ ing6 to7per cent, interest, well secured on se 
3 lected properties in Minneapolis and St. P aul, 
& Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
% good character, our invariable requirements. We 
collect and remit principal and interest free 3 
to lender. Send for pamphlet containing 4 


a 
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jJorms, and references East and West, 





SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Boods, 7 to S 


per cent, Semi-Annual Interest. Negotiated 
y the Minneapulls Mortgage and Investment Com 
pany, in sums of &200 and upward. Prompt 
payment of Principal and Interest Coupons 
auaranteed and remitted to leuder without 
charge. Best Lecation in the Unieu. Fifteen 
years’ experience. Ampie Capital Wide connec 
tions, Refer to the “ Congregationallat.”” Send for 
form, circular, and references before you invest 


elsewhere. 
w.B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“ne NET INTEREST r@) 


Guaranteed by the re) 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 

Capital Paid-up.................+ 81,000,000.00 
Debentures secured by first mortgages on im 
roved real estate held by the Mercantile Trust Co., 

Now York 
Call at Office or write for particulars. 

ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Equitable B’ld’g, N.Y. City 


7°lo IN cE T 8° lo 


Loans on choice Dakota Farms in the Red 
= and Goose River Valleys, worth three 
o six times the amount of loan. Business es 
tablished 1881. No investor ever had to pay taxes, 
wait for interest, ortake land. Farm lands for 
sale to settlers and others. Best of references. Cor 
respondence solict 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
(N. K,. HUBBARD & CO.) 
Cc. 8. EDWARDS, Cashtler. 


Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 
6 Oo; O 
lO 
\O / 


The hg nto Investment © oR of Em 
metaburg, lo ith a Paid-up capital o pp eee.« 
000, eben @75,000, offers first ortgage 
Loans drawing seven per cent., both Principal and 
Interest fully guaranteed. Also, 6 per cent. 1(-year 

benture Bonds secured by 105 per cent. of first 
Mortgage Loans held 2 trust by the Mercantile 
Trust Company. N. 5 per cent. certific ates of 

for periods + one year. Write for full 
dormntion and references to the company at 150 


Nassaa &., N. ¥. 
AL Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 
Through the 


NV ES) ’ Sound and Keliable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


5 » LAWRENCE, KAN. L. B. PERKINS, 


etary. 
PAID ue CAPITAL. pene 000. ia 
The choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loa: » the Cx 

‘ r » ures based up n ts paic d up 





















500 Investors. 


formation; Branch Offices in N. Y. City a 1d Alt any ; 
N. ¥. Office, 137 


adway,C.C. Hine & Son, Agents 


PER CEN| 


P’r annum, first mortgages oD productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma Na 
tional Bank BEsT OF REFERENCES East AND 
West. pana a Solicited. Address 

ALLEN C, MASON, - ny Wash. Ter. 
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WHO IS UNACQUA:NTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF Tims 
COUNTLY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND& PACIFIC RAILWAY 
By reason « rian ‘ntral position, close relation to li 
Fast of Cl 0, : at Soumteenl 
points We “7 y vest, is the true 
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tic, Knoxville, "Audub« 
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e and 


ouri; Leavenworth 


Cameron and Kansas City, in M 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Alb 1, Minneapolis and 
1 and yux Falls, in 






St. Paul, in Minnesota; — 
Dakota, ‘and hundre ds of r ities and town 


“The Creat Rook Island Route” 





Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
permanent way lediatinguiahed for its excellence. Its 
bridges are of stone ~_ iron, Its track is of solid 
steel, its rolling stock perfect. Its ones: one requipment 
has all the safety appliances that experience has prov d 
useful, and for luxurious ac venmemntadie ms is uns 
passed. “Its Ex xpress Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sle« ping 
Cars, supe rb Dini ng Cars, providing delicious meals, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison and 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 
“‘The Famous Albert Lea Route”’ 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers superior 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atchi 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul, and interm 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chil 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention 
For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, ox 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 


the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


R. R, CABLE, E.ST, JOHN,  £. A. HOLBROOK, 
Pres't& Gen Manager. Ase’t Gon’l Manager. Gen. Tkt. & Pass, Agt 
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SOLDIERS ON WHEELS. 


People in many London thoroughfares 
must have been considerably astonished 
yesterday by the appearance of a strange 
looking vehicle speeding swiftly along, 
propelled by ten riders, who sat all ina 
row like the crew of an elongated univer- 
sity rowing boat. This novelty in means 
of locomotion was on its way to Alder- 
shot, where, by authority of the War 
Office, it will be tested with a view to its 
adoption for military operations. It ie 
the latest adaptation of the ‘‘ fourdn- 
hand ” quadricycle, and it is intended for 
the rapid transport of infantry from one 
point to another. 

When fully manned it carries twelve 
men, who can take with them, if ordered, 
a light baggage cart orammunition wagon. 
The sdvantages of mounting men thus in 
single file instead of two or four abreast 
are, first of all, that the machine is more 
manageable, and, second, that, power for 
power, it presents less surface to a strong 
head wind—one of the obstacles most 
difficult for cyclists to overcome. 

The speed that can be got out of such a 
machine by ten or twelve moderate riders 
is quite surprising. Ten miles an hour 
would be considered a low average rate, 
and sixteen have been easily accomplished. 
It is said to be affected less than any other 
velocipede by any roughness in the 
thoroughfares, and {t passes over newly 
metaled bits of road with comparative 
eace. All the tires are wired on the Otto 
principle, so that they cannot be greatly 
damaged by cuts from sharp stones. For 
men mounted thus there is, of course, 8 
considerable saving in labor, and probably 
other advantages might be claimed from 
a military point of view. These, how- 
ever, are points that will be fully tested at 
Aldershot during the next week or so. 

Yesterday a machine manned by ten 
riders, who did not take their baggage 
van with them, set out from Messrs. 
Singer's warehouse on Holborn Viadust, 
at 1 o'clock, when the currents of traffic 
were running strong in opposite directions. 
The whole control and steering of the 
machine is in the hands of one man, 
and he yesterday had no apparent diffi 
culty in mansging it, even when the 
thoroughfare was most densely crowded. 
It turned easily enough in less space than 
a hansom would have needed, and 
threaded its way among numberless vehi- 
cles without mishap, though the drivers 
of cabs and omnibuses neglected their own 
business to gazo at the strange apparition 
as it sped past them. The crew in charge 
of this multicycle are all trained volun 
teers, who will be able to execute any 
military evolution that may be demanded 
of them with intelligence, and altogether 
the experiment is one in which military 
men take a lively interest. This latest 
novelty in velocipedes has not yet been 
submitted to the agents of any Conti 
nental power, and will be subjected to its 
firet practical trial for military purposes 
at Aldershot —[ London News, 








THE MICE-SKIN MARKET. 


The story goes that the fur-runner has 
one section of Maine in which his appear- 
ance on a fur-buying trip is an event. 
About everybody sells to him, and he 
hasn’t made many mistakes in his buying. 
He cultivates this section. He saves Lis 
best jokes and his funniest stories for this 
locality. Hence his grip is good, and he 
don’t want to lose ft. 

It was after a successful expedition 
into this section recently that the fur- 
runner fell atalking. Now, there is dan- 
ger when a man falls a-talking, and on 
this day in question the peltry king told 
yarns and talked about furs and how 
money could be made and lost in them. 
Said he to the listeners, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
save up some mice skins? The market 
is big on mice. They are worth, lemme 
see—they are worth about ten dollars a 
hundred,” and he smiled complacently as 
a man spoke up and said, ‘ B’gosh, is that 
a fact? Well, now, you bet we co’d get 


a bushel on ’em in a week if we was a 
mind to.” It was only just a sort of joke 
and he went away forgetting to remove 
the impression. 

Several months passsed and he went back 
bargaining and buying. He had traded 
for a good many furs, when, in the course 
of the trade, the seller said, ‘‘ The boys 
has got lots of mice skins for you.” The 
buyer looked wonderingly, and then up 
out of the past came the vision of his 
previous iniquity. ‘‘ They have, have 
they ?” replied he. ‘‘ Weil, Idon’t know 
exectly. Did I say I'd take ’em ?’ 
“‘That’s what you said,” was the reply. 
“Ten dollars a hundred, and the boys 
has about two hundred of ’em.” 

It was a sad fact. The industrious boys 
had fully that number of mice skins 
stretched on boards. The buyer had to 
invent something, and so he said that the 
market had dropped cff over three- 
quarters since he was here before, and he 
ended by settling with the boys for a five 
dollar bill. It would never have done to 
have declined them, for that might have 
spoiled the trade on more sizable and 
more marketable pelts in that vicinity.— 
[Lewiston Journal. 
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ENGLISH NAMES IN ERGLAND. 


Abergavenny is pronounced Abergenny. 
Beauchamp {fs pronounced Beecham. 
Bolingbroke {is pronounced Bulling- 
brook. 
Brougham {s pronounced Broom. 
Bulwer is pronounced Buller. 
Cho)mondeley 1s proncunced Chumley. 
Cirencester is pronounced S'ss's‘er. 
Cockburn is pronounced Cobun. 
Co)quhoun {« proncunced C»hoon. 
Cowper is pronounced Cooper. 
Grosvenor is pronounced Grovener. 
Hawarden, Giladstone’s residence, is 
pronounced Harden. 
Holborn is pronounced Hobun ; Cock- 
ney, ‘Obun. 
Knollys is pronounced Knowles 
Mejoribanks is pronounced March- 
banks. 
Marylebone is pronounced Marrabun. 
Norwich is pronounced Norridge. 
Salisbury is pronounced Sawlabry. 
St. Leger is pronounced Sillinger. 
Talbot is pronounced Torbut. 
Taliaferro ls pronounced Tolliver. 
Thames is pronounced Temas. 
Wemyss {s pronounced Weems. 
—[Exchsnge. 
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PUBLIC STOVES OF PARIS. 


1. The public warming places, Chau ffoirs 
publigues, of Paris are not erected by 
private beneficence, but are established 
and maintained by the municipality. 

2. They consist of large wooden struct 
ures of a temporary character wheu per- 
manent sites are not available, each 
capable of sheltering at least five hundred 
people at one time. 

8. The warmth is given out from 
several large close stoves, placed in differ- 
ent parts of the hall. There is no railing 
around the stoves, 80 that persons who 
wish to do 80 can approach almost close to 
them, 

4. A number of forms, or benches, are 
placed near the stoves fer those who wish 
to sit down, so that in each chauffoir there 
are some half-dozen large circles of people 
taking their rest. 

5. Coal only is burned, as being, in the 
long run, cheaper than coke. 

6. The frequenters of these warming- 
places are not allowed to cook anything 
there, nor is any food provided for them. 
They simply go there for warmth, shelter, 
and rest. 

7. The halis are open from eight o'clock 
in the evening until five e’clock in the 
morning, when they are closed. 

8. Between these hours apy one may 
enter them freely and without question. 

9. One side of each structure is appro- 
priated to men, and the other to women. 

10. One or two policemen sit at the door 
of each hall, whose duty it is to look after 


the fires, keep the place as tidy as pracii- 











cable, and maintain order.—[Pall Mal] 


Gazette. 








TipPina WAITERS IN ENGLAND —The 
tipping in public restaurants, says T. C. 
Crawford in a letter from London, is now 
carried to such a degree that it is more 
than reduced to a sclence. In the first 
place, threepence, or six cents, for every 
person is charged in every restaurant bill ; 
it is charged for attendance, and {is put in 
the bill in the name of the waiter. But 
this is not all. If you do not pay the 
waiter on top of this, you will be made to 
feel it if you ever visit the restaurant 
again. You are not expected to pay the 
walter more than a ‘‘ tuppence,” but he 
must have some acknowledgment. The 
head waiter, who cashes your Dill in 
which attendance is charged up, wil 
glare at you like a hungry tiger, and look 
as if he would like to murder you, if you 
do not give him something in the settling 
of the bill. The best way is considered 
to add these two or three items to the fina! 
cost of the dinner, and try not to struggle 
against the system. It is too well organ- 
ized. I really wonder what becomes of 
the money charged in the bil) as attend- 
ance. D es it go to the waiters? If it 
does, they probably would not be so dead 
set on insisting on being tipped again. 
This is probably the proprietor's tip, as 
every body doing business in England ex 
pects a tip. Although the guinea no 
longer exisis as a coin, it is still retained 
asa price given by tradesmen. Tae extra 
shilling is their tip. 
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Buttons —Everybody of an observant 
turn of mind has neticed two or three 
buttons on the cuffs of military coats, but 
few know the origin and reason of thie 
custom, They were first worn by sol- 
diers in the English army. The first uni 
form coats of the English army had no 
buttons on the cuffs, and the soldiers used 
to draw the cuff of their coat across their 
nose and mouth on every occasion when a 
pocket-handkerchief or napkin might have 
been called in requisition. As amatter of 
course, the cuff became shiny and de 
faced. Punishment and reprimand were 
tried, but they did not stop this habit; 
and at last a board of officers met, and 
they suggested the buttons on the sleeve, 
which was sdopted. They were first 
worn on top the sleeve, but they have 
moved backward as the handkerch ef has 
moved forward. To-day the uniform 
coat of every nation has buttons on the 
sleeve or cuff; and the above is a true 
and suthentic account of the origin of the 
custom. And it is with pride we an- 
nounce that the first innovation on this 
custom is the new untform coat for petty 
officers in the United 8S ates Navy—an 
eviden*e of progress that must ve very 
eratifylng to all patriotic Americans,— 
[ Training somnine Herald, 





Fort Griswold-on-the-Sound. 

This admirable hotel, opposite New Lon- 
don, near the famous Groton monument, 
will open Jane 25th, and, with its cottages, 
is to be uuder the management of Messrs. 
Matthews & Pierson, also proprietors of the 
popular Sturtevant House, New York. They 
have had years of experience at Saratoga 
and elsewhere. Cut this ont and send to 
them (N. Y.) at once, for plan of rooms and 
illustrated announcement for the season, 
which opens « Jane 25th.—[N. Y. Gorrespond- 
ence. 

SURE AND SPEEDY .—Try a bottle of “DI 
GESTYLIN” and you will be convinced that it 
will positively cure Dyspepsia and Indigestion. It 
is paiataole and has tonie action. Soild by wrug 


gists, $1 per bottle, or Wm. F. Kidder & Co., Manu 
ecoulees, 88 John Street, New York. 








*,* When in New York stop at the Sturtevant 
House, broac way, cor. 2¥th St. ; it has been new- 
ly plumbed, fitted, and furnished, and *he prices 
are reasonabie. Matthews & Pierson, Proprie~- 
tors. 

Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is ~ ‘ee to use, It 
is notaliquid orasnuf. WO cen 





BountTiIrvuL NATURE AFFORDS NO FINER SPECIFIC 
for skin diseases than Sulphur, a fact that is 
clearly proven by the action upon the cuticle af 
flicted with eruptions or ulcerous sores, of that 
supreme purifier, a3 well as beautifier of the 
skin, Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

@G)ena’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, Ho 

German mover killsCorns, Bunions,2e 

Hilf's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown. aq, 

"Pike's Toothache Drove 


eure ia | Minnta. Say 


Lactated Food 
The Mother's Favorite, 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“LETTERS from MOTHERS,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many 
of which say the life of thelr baby was saved by 
the use of LACTATED FOOD. 

Read these letters, and, if you wish, write to 


the mothers and get their opiniloa—every one 
will gladly answer. 


If your baby is not hearty and robust try it 
LACTATED FOOD 
Is also a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs 
always retain and reiishit. Thousands of Phy- 
siclans recommend {t as the best of all prepared 
foods. Unequaled in Drspxpsia. 


150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50s., $1 
WE is, RicHarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





FOR 


HE Biliousness, 
Constipation, 


However lig t ood > be thelr eal, 
Should ne'er be suffered to repose 
And breed a train of graver woes, 





When perfect health they may secure 
Through ‘ 


‘ARRANT’s SELT ZER safe and sur 6 


cGooD ADIES,” 
To LAD nduce of. 


fered. Now's your time to get 
a orders fer our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
@ beautiful Goid ‘Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Bet, Dinner Set, 
Gold nd MOks Rose Toilet Set, Watch, ‘Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dic aT ty Fer full articulars address 
fg! A GREAT MEE BiCA 
P. 0. Bo 81 and 38 V: cay 8t., 










ew York. 











verquas.eo for CEMENTINCG 


wood ass, china, » papers, leather, &c. Always 


ready ‘AT nse, strongest glue known 
(Sage Bra FRR INE Ke 
ome or evnnae strana 


Send sIxX De 
for a sample 


INENE. 




















— net COLL AR, 
pr ne ea arts 2 cane VO Pair of Caffe. 
indispensable and economical for weather 


Made of aa —6 —] complevely REVERSIBLE, 
fit. Adaress, stating on 
meveestull enuf ee 27 Tilby Street, Masten. lon 


CURE ‘tEDEAF 


rform the work of th 
ag fnvinivie ble, somfortal x Y posit 
urgent and even whis; 


ook with tertimonials 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 








You ean, a” ten weeks’ he master either of these 


languages ag oy / for - day and business com 
ICH, 


iebisTeRSchArT S SYSTEM. 
books of 


Terms, $5.00 
each language, 


of answers to 








Bannan fs mentuasa WASH ULOE have been tu ly vest 

and endorsed by thousands of housekeepe rs, Your 
grocer ought to have it en sale. Ask him for it. 
DO. & WILTBRRGER, Prop., 83 N. Seeond St. Phil. Pap 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 








CLINTON BH. MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELL&, 


. MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churches, Behoois, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peais. for more thap 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Grade of Bolles 
Cummes axp Pears for C ly | 
nd for i ie a Catalo 


MecS Hi ANE 
Menntdam oh Weler 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
: oaks, Rice Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLE 



















TED. Catalogue sent Free, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








FUGITIVE POEMS. 


BRAHMA, 
By Epwin ARNOLD. 
I am the mote in the sunbeam, and I am the 
burning sun ; 
“Rest here !’’ I whisper the atom ; I call to the 
orb, “ Roli on !” 


I am the blush of the morning, and I am the 
evening breeze ; 

I am the leaf’s low murmur, the swell of the ter- 
rible seas. 


I am the net, the fowler, the bird and lis fright- 
ened cry, 

The mirror, the form reflected, the sound and 
its echo, I; 


The lover’s passionate pleading, the maiden’s 
whispered fear, 

The warrior, the blade that smites him, his 
mother’s heart-wrung tear; 


Iam intoxication, grapes, winepress, and must 
and wine, 

The guest, the host, the traveler, the goblet of 
crystal fine. 


Iam the breath of the fiute,I am the mind of 
man, 

Gold's glitter, the light of the diamond, and the 
sea pearl’s luster wan— 


The rose, her poet-nightingale, the songs from 
his throat that rise, 

The flint, the sparks, the taper, the moth that 
about it flies ; 


I am both Good and Evil, the deed and the 
deeds intent, 

Temptation, victim, sinner, crime, pardonand 
punishment ; 


I am what was, is, will be, creation’s ascent and 


fall; 
The link, the chain of existence, beginning and 
end of all. —([Selected. 





THE AVARICE OF FATE. 
Br Arvo Bares. 


Of all the myriad ways which lead to Hell, 
The lowest deep seeks that through Paradise ; 
For every by-gone bliss we must the price 

Of agony with no abatement tell. 

Of each dear love Fate keeps the tally well, 
And scores the cost with an exactness nice 
Beyond a Shyiock’s reckoning. No deyice 

Can cheat her avarice. The sisters sell, 

Not give, their boons, and dearly ail men pay 
To utmost farthing for what seems a gift ; 

Yet, when grief brings of settlement the day, 
The heart none of its load would shift, 

Though sold to be the slave of woe alway; 

In love it glories at its own unthrift. 
—[Selected. 


ONE IN A THOUSAND. 


There is a man in our town, and he {s wondrous 
wise, 

Whenever he writes to the printer-man he 
dotteth all his i’s ; 

And when he's dotted all of them, 
sang froid and ease 

He punctuates each paragraph, and crosses all 
his t's. 

Upon one side alone he writes, and never rolls 
his leaves ; 

And from the man of {nk a smile, and mark 
“insert ’’ receives. 

And when a question he doth ask (taught wisely 


with great 


he has been), 
He doth the goodly two cent stamp, for postage 
back, put in. —[ Exchange, 


EARTH SINGS HER PARABLES. 
By Ciara THWAITES. 


Earth sings her parables of loss and gain 
In boldest speech. 

Yet heights sublime which spirits shall attain 
She cannot reach. 

Aerial whispers float o’er land and sea— 

“It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Her royal purples and her crowns of gold, 
Her white attire, 

The sceptered lilies which her summers hold 
With flames afire, 

All fail to see the glory we shall see— 

‘It doth mot yet appear what we shall be.” 


Who from unaightly bulb or slender root 
Could guess aright 
The glory of the flower, the fern, the fruit, 
In sumuxer’s height ? 
Through tremulous shadows voices call to me, 
“It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Triumphant guesses from the seer and sage 
Through shadows dart, 
And tender meanings on the poet’s page 
Console the heart. 
O songs prophetic! though so sweet are ye— 
“It doth net yet appear what we shall be.” 
—([Exchange, 








Tue Best Hunpkep Hymns —The 
*Bunday at Home” guve an invitation 
to its readers last January to send liste of 
the hundred best hymns, and in response 
to this appeal between 3,400 and 3,500 
lists have been received. An analysis of 
the voting shows that the largest number 


of votes gives the first place to Toplady’s 
“Rock of Ages.” The prime favorites 
after this are Lyte’s ‘‘Abide with me, 
fast falls the eventide,” Charles Wesley’s 
“ Jasuz, lover of my soul,” C. E/llott’s 
** Just as I am, without one plea,” New 
ton’s ‘* How sweet the name of Jesus 
sounds,” C. Elitott’s “My God, my Father, 
while I stray,” Sarab F'. Adam’s ‘‘ Nearer 
my God, to Thee,” Keble’s ‘‘ Son of my 
Soul, thou Saviour dear,” Horatius 
Bonar's ‘‘ I heard the voice of Jesus say,” 
and J. M. Neale’s ‘‘ Art thou weary, art 
thou languid.” The list contains hymns 
from fifty-five different authors, of whom 
Dr. Watts and Charles Wealey stand at 
the head, each contributing seven to the 
aggregate. The favorite among Watts’s 
hymns {s by general consent his best— 
‘* When I survey the wondrous Cross.” 
Cowper and Dr. Bonar have each five; 
four each are from Bishop Heber and 
John Mason Neale, whiie three are given 
severally from Tate {and Brady, Dr. 
Doddridge, James Montgomery, Fred. 
erick William:F aber, and Charlotte Elliott. 
Ken and Keble each have two, as also 
have Newton, Lyte, Edward Caswall, 
Samuel J. Stone, W. Chatterton Dix, 
Frances Ridley Havergal, and Mrs, C. F. 
Alexander, 
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THE HUMMING-BIRD'S NEST. 


Cozily seated in the very tiniest little 
nest, so soft and elastic that even her dell- 
cate plumage is uuruffied by contact with 
ite moss-covered sides, we find our hum- 
ming bird. High on the gnarled and twisted 
branch of a dog wood she has built this fairy 
home ; and therein, with the overhanging 
jeaves for a canopy, the little sylph ts 
orooding. How shall I describe the cun- 
ning little structure ? A few weeks ago the 
building was commenced, but om such a 
small scale that the foundation was latd 
ere the site was discovered by us. Soft 
puffs from the blossoms of oak and cheat 
nut, bits of the softest brown fungus and 
scraps of gray mosses that grow in secret 
places known only to these little fairies, 
were worked into the walls, and gradually 
the little cup like house approached com- 
pletion. Little flakes of lichen and bard, 
veritable diminutive clapboards, were nex! 
added, and the task was finished. There 
it rests, its mossy coverings harmonizing 
so well with the tree bark as to conceal it 
from all but the closest observer; and 
often, though knowing its location so well, 
I have missed it for an instant, so cun- 
ningly is it placed. A dead twig projects 
from the branch a few {fuches to one side, 
and here the little wood sprites frequently 
perch. There is the male now, his ruby 
throat all ablaze as a sunbeam covers him 
for an instant with gold. 

And now, 28 he snuggles close beside 
his mate, he is evidently telling her where 
her breakfast is waiting, in the trumpet- 
flower he tapped for her last night, and 
which is half filled with nectar this morn- 
ing, accumulated drop by drop during the 
cool hours of darkness, Like a flash she 
is off, and he takes her place to keep the 
chill from the tiny eggs. These frail little 
creatures have gradually become accus- 
tomed to my presence. At first they were 
nervous, and would cease work, while one 
or the other would dart down to within 
five or six feet of me, and there, poised on 
its whirring wings, closely inspect the 
intruder, utierlag the while sundry peeps 
and curious littie cries. Now that they 
are convinced that no harm is intended, 
they do not even leave the nest at my ap- 
prosch. What a dream-life is theirs ! glid- 
ing in zigzag lines over the flower beds, now 
suspended almost motionless over a lily 
bioom, now racing with bumble-bee for a 
honeyed prize, or dashing at the sparrows 
aod robins, and speedily putting them to 
flight with the fury of their onset. What 
they do or where they go when it storms 
IL do not know; but at the firat returning 
gleam of sunshine they are back again 
with the rapidity of thought, sipping the 
raindrops from the flowers. And when 
bedtime comes, what wonderful stories of 





the sunlight the little things must tell each 


other as, cuddling close up there in the | 
dark, they listen to the coon ! coon ! coon 1| 
coon! of the insects, and watch the fire | | 
files guiding the moths among the trees by 
the Nght of their torches |—[Forest and 
Stream. 


TESTING A PRAYING SOLDIER. 


There are many ways of testing Chris- 

tlans, and some of thgse are not very | 
accurate. Tae following incident brings 
out one which can never fail in the cir- 

cumstances. It took place during the 
American revolutionary war, when the 
strictest order was required to be kept, 
and when care needed to be taken lest the 
enemy should get an advantage. One 
night near the British camp, uot far from 
the river Hudson, a Highland soldier was 
caught creeping stealthily back to his 
quarters out of the woods. He was taken 
before the commanding officer, and 
charged with holding communication 
with the enemy. The case of Major 
André was then very recent, and no Briton 
was disposed to be merciful toward a 
suspected friend of the Americans. The 
poor Highlander pleaded that he had only 
gone into the woods to pray by himself. 
This was his only defense. The com- 
manding officer was himself a Scotchman 
and a Presbyterian, but he felt no tender- 
ness for the culprit. ‘‘ Have you been in 
the habit, sir, of spending hours in private 
prayer ?” he asked, sternly. ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 
““Then down on your knees and pray 
now |” thundered the officer ; ‘‘ you never 
before had such need of it.” Expecting 
immediate death, the soldier knelt and 
poured out his soul in a prayer that for 
aptness and simple, expressive eloquance 
could have been inspired only by the plety 
of a Obrisiian. ‘‘ You may go,” said the 
officer, when he had done. ‘‘I believe 
your story. If you had not been often 
at drill, you couldn’t have got on so well at 
review.” And the poor soldier saved his 
life by proving himself to have practiced 
habitual communication with God.— 
[ Selected. 
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BorED By ANTS.—The most dreaded 
insect invader is the white ant. In Africa 
thefr houses are dome-shaped mounds 
often efghteen feet high. These insects 
erect pyramids one thousand times higher 
than themselves! The ants on their trav- 
els so conceal their approach that their 
presence is not suspected unt! the damage 
is done. They usually tunnel into any 
object which they attack, often reducing 
it to a mere shell. In this way they have 
been known to ascend within the leg of a 
table, devour the contents of a box upon 
it, and descend through a tunnel bored in 
another leg, all in one night. An officer 
of the Eaylish army while calling upon 
some ladies in Ceylon was startled by a 
rumbling sound. The ladies started with 
affright, and the next instant they stood 
with only the sky above them; the roof 
had fallen in and lay all about, leaving 
them miraculously unharmed! The ants 
had made their way up through the beams, 
hollowing them out until a great part of 
the framework of the house was ready to 
fall at the slightest shock.—[St. Nicholas. 
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ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS WOULD 
NOT BALANCE THE BENEFIT. 


The following letter is one of many ina 
similar tone from enthusiastic patients of 
Drs. StaRKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. ‘d W. Rooinson writes from Platts- 
burg, N. Y.: 

‘**T have no objections to your using my 
name in connection with my case before the 
puoiic. I have had more ease in breathing, 
and less pain and layeness about my body, 
than for many years before. Thanks te your 
treatment, 1 am able to work the most of 
thetime. To tell the plain truth, it put me 
in shape I could work. J would not be set 
back to the tise 1 began yeur treatment for a 
thousand dollars, I can walk with more ease, 
go upand down stairs, get in or out of a 
wagon in one-third of the time and double 
the ease I ever could in many years before, 
for which I owe you, gentlemen, many 
thanks.”’ 

**Compound Oxygen, its Mode of Action 
and Results,’ is the title of a brochure of 
nearly 200 pages freely mailed to any appli- 
cant. lt makes clear to any one how such 
statements justified, 
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EMBROIDERY SILK. 
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DuUKKEE'S 





SALAD 
DRESSING 


AND 


Cold Meat Sauce, 


UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without a rival as a dressing for ali Salads 


and as asaucefor Vold Meats,etc. It is pre- 
pared with extreme care ; ail its ingredients are 
of the purest and Lest. 
This is the only brand that will not spoil after 
being opened. 
Warranted tO keep geod for years. 


ren TRAVEL VIA 


Through Trains with Dining 
Cars, Pulfman Palace Sleepe 
ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
fai with trains from and to the 
ma) East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
gor St. Louis to 

ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
PORTLAND, ORE.’ 





DENVER, 
FRANCISCO, 
MAHA, 


KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXiCO, ATCHISON. 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &e., apply to Ticket Agents 
of pomectin lines, or address 


J. POTTER, H. B. —_ —— MORTON, 
Ist V. P. G.M G.P.&T. A. 
For a Pronour neing D ictic nary containing 32,000 words, 


320 pages, send i6c. in stamps to Paul Morto n, Chieago. 








THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 





An odorless, ¢ id, powerful, efficient 

and cheap, ; Be ediately a tro rye all ba d odors, 

purifies every impure ait d chemically ne tralizes 
matter. 


all infections and disease- 
INVALUABLE in tl Sold by Drug 
ov Cents. 


gists everywhere, Quar t bott 


ee 
17c. W. C. GRISWOLD, Centert — 
FERFECrED OXYGEN 


Entirely Different. Greatest Improvement. 
Its success is unprecedented. Gained greater 
popularity at home in three months, without ad. 
vertising, thas all other Oxygen Treatments 
combined after twenty years of advertising. For 
Consumption, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Throat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Ner. 
vous Prostrationand General Debility. Purifies 
and Enriches the Blood. Home Treatment 
shipped all over the world. Interesting letters 
from prominent patients showing its great suy 
periority, and Treatise Free by Mail. 

WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 


1235 Arch Street, +» PHILADELPHIA, PAs 
7 Piso’s Remedy for Catarth i is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 
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ot by drnggists or sent by mail. 
E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
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DR. JABGER'S 


salitary Woolen System C0,, 


827 & 829 Broadway, N. Y. 


Normal Underwear. 
NONE OUR 

GiENULNE TRADE 

WIiTHaLtl MARK. 





This Company is the only one in the United States 
that furnishes all imported, absolutely pure Sana 
Tory Woolen and Came!l-hair goods of every descrip 
tion for men, women, and children. 

Dr. Jaeger’s claims for the sanitary virtues of pure 
animsl-wool fabrics are universally conceded. 

Medical men of every school approve of pure 
woolen clothing 

Without a healthy skin a healthy body is impos- 
sible. 

Nothing tends 


more effectually to insure a 


healthy skin than Dr. Jaeger’s Sanatory Woolen 
Clothing 

For preventing, alleviating, and curing disease, 
and for resisting infection, the Sanatory Clothing 
and Bedding are of inestimable value. 

These goods are not medicated, but hygienic by 
virtue of the natural properties of the pure animal 
fiber, wool. 

The Woolen Clothing 


skin,” 


“gently stimulates the 
renders it soft, smooth, and pliable. 

“The comfort and happiness of mere physical 
life are wonderfully increased by it.”"—{Dr. Dixon. 

The blood is purer, the body cleaner, the head 
clearer, and the heart lighter for the wearing of the 
imported all-wool garments, as manufactured under 

he SANITARY WOOLEN SysTem, and genuine only 
when bearing the Jaeger Trade Mark. 

Catalogues of prices sent by mail 

Prompt attention paid to mail orders. 


L.C. HOPKINS, President. 
Jno. J. Donaldson, Vice-Prest. 

Dr, daeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S Cocoa. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nu- 
trition. and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selec Excoa, r. Epps has 
provided our tables with a delicate! 'y flevored bev- 
erages which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bilis. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. Hundreds of subtie maladies are floati 
around us ready to attack wherever thereisa sooo | 
point We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.”—{Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with ery water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus : 
JAMES EPPS & CO ., Homeopathic Coemicts, 

London, England. 


MOTH - WAX. 


Kills the Mg@#h and the old Moth Milier. 

It isa perfect protection of Furs and Wooley 
Yabrics, and is more economical] to use than 
camphor. 

In one-pound boxes containing a dozen cakes. 
—- wanted in every City, Town, and County. 

M. H. H. CHILDS, 73 Maren Lang, N. Y. 

For sale by all druggists 








BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Island Proprieters, 

DYE.CLEAN, and REFINISH 

Fancy Dyeing’ w oWisaerd baste. “ 

4d for Cireular and Price List 

Establishment.s and 7 John St., Rew w York. 


adway, WN 
4) 79 Fulton &t..B reskivs. 


Staten 





WALTER'S PARK SANITARIUM, 
Wernersville, Berks County, Pa. 

On the mountainside, 1 000 feet above tide-water 
no mosquitoes or bat Swedish move 
ment, electricity, MASBAG®, orc! vine. 
ard, Livery. 


; ROBERT WaLTER, M.D. 


“EDUCAT IONAL. 








BArso oF teachers Full eo oumiy Any. 


rse of stu 
Address ons Foclener 


B. Denio, Bangor, wates: 
AROREN ST PCy tie gepended Agency, 
nish euitable teachers, and ¢ qt. --- no others. 


He AUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, 1887. 








Teachers’ Retreat and Musical Institute. Lect- 


ures, Concerts. W. A. Duvcan, Syracuse, N. Y. 





For YOUNG LADIES 
Boston, Mass. Family and 
Day School. The 34th Year begins Sept. 28, 
1887. For Circular apply to RE V. GEO. GANNETT, 
‘A. M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


HOME & DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Primary, Intermediate, Classical, English, Music. 
Pupils admitted to Vassar, Lee mo emt on our 
certificate. Three Vassar teach 

“THE —— primafield, Mass, 


GANNETT INSTITUT 











ENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1,700 Green Stree 


Miss BOYER’S ENGLISH & FRENCH SCHOOL, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 
Its alm is to help girls to become accurate thinkers 
and cult and intelligent women. Post Grad 
uate Courses a specialty. European Vacation Tours. 





Ae HOME 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Bees. G 
Syracuse, N. 
Only ten pupils. Beau situated on go 


above Refers two Rev. Henry 
ey re Curtis, Hon. Andrew D. 
White, Louisa May Aloo 








<4 COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0. offers 
both sexes the best educational 
er Il advantages at the lowest cost. 
Aeneas nates tae A} 
religious influences; elective studies ; 
i o Calendar sent free by r. J.B. T. MaraH, 
Secretary. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF —— met the Col- 
lege management. Full corps of firs instruct- 


a te oe (Merlin. 


Piano, ne Swings’ 4 

strumen te. 

Prof. F. B. B. Rice, heen 

WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Rev. WILLIAM GALLAGHER (late Master Borton 

Latin School), Principal. Prepares boys for any 

college, or higher scientific school. Catalozues and 

illustrated article on application. Fall term begins 

September 5, 1887. 





he MER SCHOOL vou BOY. Peekskill, 
we. Military Academ Send for suapeee. 
‘Le a. AL. June 23. John} '. Tilden, A.M., M.D 





for Bo a4 Y M 
SUMMER SCHOOL for 8 and oo rs 
GEO. B. CORTELYOU, P: incipal. 


The Bryant School, Roslyn, Long Island, N 





va TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Aster 
lace, New York City. W. D. Kerr, Secretary. 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N, Y. 


FULL COLLFGIATE Course of Study. 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. 
and healthful, 


1887. 


Superior 
Location beautiful 
on begins September 14, 


Send for catal 
E. s. FRis EE, D.D., Preside nt. 





WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
for Afteen cents per line.] 





A Small Furnished House is for rent at Brick 
Church, N. J, from about June 10th to Sept. 
15th. It contains eight rooms, is pleasantly 
located, and is supplied with gas and water. 
Rather than close the house for that period, the 
owner will rent to a gentleman and wife with- 
out children at a nominal figure. Addrees 
A.D C , Christian Union. 


To a Lady Going Abroad,—A young 
with the best references and qualifications 
wants position as companion or secretary. 
Address Secretary, Lock-box 678, Washington, 
D C. 


lady 


The Vaughan Teachers’ Rest, on the west bank 
of the Hudson, au attractive summer home for 
teachers, now open. Address, with reference, 
Mrs. Marchant, Tompkins Cove, Rockland Co., 
a; hs 


UMMER BOARDERS.—Best accommodations, 
} large rooms, new furniture, good livery. Ad 
dress HAWKS’ MOUNTAIN HOUSE. Perkinsville,Vt 





BH. MAGY & GO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
wEW YORK. 


Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE 8TOCK OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT 
AT 68c. 


I8 EQUAL TO ANY SHIRT SOLD AT ONE 
DOLLAR, WARRANTED WAMSUTTA MUSLIN, 
BOSONS OF CAREFULLY SELECTED LINEN, AND 
BUTTONHOLES HAND-MADE. BOYS’ SIZES, 49c. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


aS, AES, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSHES, AND 
DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY, AND WILL 
BE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS. 


Highest Honor 





at all Great Wovld’s Exhibitions 


since 1867. 11) styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 
PIANOS. 

The new mode of piano construction invented by 
Mason & Hamlin in 1882 has been fully proved, many 
excellent experts pronouncing it the “ greatest im- 
provement made in pianos of the century.” 


For full information, send for Catalogue. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO C0., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


Spring of 1887, 


ATTRACTIVE AND SUBSTANTIAL 


FURNITURE, 


BEDDING, AND INTERIOR DECORA- 
TIONS, FULL LINES FORK SUMMER 
COTTAGES, AT VERY MOD- 
ERATE PRICES. 


WARREN WARD & C0. 


6 and S EAST 20TH STR EET. 





A Summer Resort for Nervous Invalids 


at Burlington, Vt. 
Dr. A. J. Willard makes a specialty of the “ Rest 
Treatmett” in Nervous Disease, and with very sat 
isfactory results. Send for circular. 





RENEWABLE 





TERM LIFE 


The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the more 
expensive level premium plan of the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessment 
companies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whbereby 
its credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 
HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


Among all the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks First in 
mallest death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to liabilities. 


FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER OR IN PERSON, 


INSURANCE, 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





DRESS GOODS 


Messrs, JAMES M’CREERY &CO. 


Offer 750 China Pongee Robes at 
prices ranging from $8.50 to $25, for- 
merly $18.50 to $40; each Robe con- 
tains 9 yards of embroidery and 20 yards 
of plain Pongee. Also an extensive 
assortment of plain and mixed goods 
from 60c. to $1.25, suitable for country 
or seaside wear. 


JAMES M’CREERY & C0,, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 
New York. 


OP PIGHR OP VHE 


ATLANTIC 
Muinal Insurance Company, 


Naw York, January Mth, 1887. 
The Trustess,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
ae 1886, to 8ist December, 
WE ah S cb diss hee uahiepend onvou¥e sa $38,809,250 
Premiums on Policies not hepsneiens 
off 1st January, 1886.......... ose. 1,426,049 46 


rremiums marked off from ist Jan 
uary, 1886, to 3ist = 1886, "$3,817,699 86 





Losses paid during th -—— 
same "eee «$2,206,588 68 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
$541,878 15 15 
y has the folio assets, 
United of hates , in of New 
York Stock, City, Bank 90, 
Seth bbs Onde OS bat Een sen. ate 882,375 00 
Loa sci by Sik and other- 
pedhggehiehws iebigactestessceave 707,100 00 
aon Estate and Claims due 
Company, estim. Re 647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,568.19 20 
SIIPUEEEs vescccces sassscccceced 


AMOUN........cceeeveveeeeeees + $12,444,511 69 
Six per cent. interest on the ou 


tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or the 


thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesda , the First of February next. from 
which date interest thereen will cease. The 
om ype uced at the time of pay- 
an and cancel 
vidend of Fort L pes oo. is ‘declared on 
une net earned pre f the Company for 
he year a 8ist December, 1886, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesaday, 
the Third of May next. 
By order of the Board. 


J, H OHAPMAN, Seoretary 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM D, MORGAN 
RE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
FREDERICK H. OOSSITT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIs, JOHN 


ELLI 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMESG. D 

JOSIAH O. LOW, ‘ ZANES 6. D8 FORROT, 
EDMUND W CORLIES, J 




















T B. MINTURN, DENTON SMITH, 
[LLIAM DEGROOT,' GEORGE BLISS, 

HORACE GRAY ISAAC BRLL, 

AME. DODGE, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 
Oe HANDY AAO: TROMAS WAT 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 

1H. WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 

HENRY ae HAWLEY GEORGE Ma : 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE,’ 7 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-Tresidons. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


COOKING 





UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 


Rddy’s Refrigerators. 


BRASS FIRE GOODS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


NOS, 601 AND 603 GTH AVE., 


ROS. 1,328 AND 1.240 BROADWAY, 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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